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STOCK QUOTATIONS 
Closing Bid Prices 
7 o 
St Louis _ Washington Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
43 1948 Range Sept. 
© High Low 30, 1948 
Underwriters Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ..... * SS 74 74 
Aetna Insurance Company ......... ioreee 183, 4114 $214 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... a3 4:5 Sly 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 63 51 63 
American Alliance Insurance Company ... 22 17% 20 
OF THE American Automobile Insurance Company. 41% 3414 $11, 
American Casualty Company ............. 12% 10 10 
American Equitable Assurance Company .. 2URQ 141% 16%; 
ST LOUIS FIRE & MARINE American Insurance Company (Newark? .. 18 15g 15% 
s American Re-Insurance Company ...... ; 31 251 26% 
American Reserve Insurance Company ... 23 213%; 
INSURANCE co. American Surety Company ................ 4% 594 
Automobile Insurance Company ...... 394 35 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company ... S1 69 76 
AND THE Boston Insurance Company .............-. 72 D4 5) 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 20% 17% 19 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... SS 6514 79 
Continental Casualty Company .......... 5244 49 W14 
INGTON FIRE & MARINE Continental Insurance Company .......... 6334 481, 581 
WASH Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 2 1 114 
Employers Reinsurance Company .......... 6914 67 671, 
INSURANCE co. Employers Group Associates .............. 33 26 32% 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 9 7% 8 
Federal Insurance Company ...........+.- 5Sle 47% 531 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 159 138 138 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 68 5314 62 
Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 57% 45 Hy 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 10814 S91 re 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (New) 70 65 70 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) . 1518 113% 13% 
“ ” ° General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 28 19 24 
Rated A+, Excellent, in Best Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 4614 4014 43 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 10%, 6% Sl 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ..... 21 17 19 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 321% 263% 29%, 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 2914 2414 27% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 122% 100% 106% 
—_— = oe Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. ... 33% 29 31 
| Home Insurance Company ........secesee. 2914 2334 274% 
Insurance Company of North America .... 107 92 98 
| Jersey Insurance Company of New York .. 3816 3214 38 
| | Kansas City F. & M. Insurance Company.. 191% 17 18% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 60 Ha) 5914 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 1544 115 13% 
| Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............ 23% 19% 21% 
| Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 2914 25 2615 
| | Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... 28% 2414 5M 
Mer. & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Company .... 7% $3, 5% 
| Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 41% 3714 37% 
National Casualty Company .............. 26% 2414 2614 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 48 4114 42% 
National Union Fire Insurance Company . 35% 30 324 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 28% 2414 2% 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 4414 40 41% 
New York Fire Insurance Company ....... 1414 105. 124 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 83% 694 75 
North River Insurance Company ......... 2456 21! 218 
. Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 7% 57% 64 
ATLANTIC CITY S Northwestern National Insurance Company 123 116 122 
HOTEL of DISTINCTION Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The)... 43% 37 431% 
*acific Fire Insurance Company ......... 105 96 9s 
Devoted to the wishes of a discriminating clien- Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 51 46524 48 
tele and catering to their every want and embrac- Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 90 73% 77% 
ing all the advantages of a delightful boardwalk Preferred Accident Insurance Company ... 47% 3 3% 
hotel. Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 35% 3014 31% 
Spacious Colorful Lounges—Sun Tan Decks atop Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 54 4, 5 
—dOpen and inclosed Solaria—Salt Water Baths in Reubliec Insurance Company—Dallas ...... 28 26 7 
rooms—Garage on premises. Courteous atmos- Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 2% 154 1% 
phere throughout. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 81 661% TH 
‘ * EE HE ode the okscadseed we-eeamee 51 $5 40 
When in Atlantic City visit the Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 2814 231% 284 
FAMOUS FIESTA LOUNGE ees a — oe Insurance Co. .. 46% 40 4% 
Standard Acciden nsurance Company ... 33 251% 30% 
RENOWNED FOR FINE FOOD Travelers Insurance Company ............ 605 470 597 
4 ad U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 52 441, 4644 
OPEN ALL YEAR U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ his £6 
Under Ownership Management U. S. Guarantee Company ................ 77 641% 6944 
Exclusive Penna. Ave. and Boardwalk Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 37 30% 32% 
Best's ee ores. oak 22 Sienny. N.Y. 7 ge Fy Pages em § Matter at Post Office at ag N.Y. 
Insurance News nest BUILDING. 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. Year" in the United States. Pablication, Down loch at she ment. 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
SS Fee 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 
a 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 
Mer. 31..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 
SS . Sarr 474.8 374.3 396.3 242.9 195.1 213.4 
May 31..... 472.1 372.5 410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 
June 30..... 464.9 383.2 400.4 229.7 199.9 215.1 
July 31 461.6 382.0 388.4 226.8 197.9 203.8 
Aug. 31 449.0 381.0 388.4 222.5 193.7 206.2 
Sept. 30 398.0 372.3 375.6 196.9 190.0 212.5 
ae 396.8 372.9 196.1 = 196.2 
SS. ae 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 
i ORs '0.0% 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 


MIXED trend developed in insurance share prices 

in September. The index of leading fire companies’ 
shares advanced nearly two per cent to close September 
30 at 212.5 compared with 206.2 on August 31. Cas- 
ualty shares declined over three per cent to 375.6 against 
388.4 the preceding month. 


Fire Stocks 


Although half the fire issues declined the changes 
for the most part were only fractional. Strength was 
displayed by Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fire Asso- 
dation, Fireman’s Fund, Ins. Co. of N. A. and Security 
with gains ranging from 2 to more than 4 points. Aetna 
Fire and Federal showed weakness, dropping 214 and 
4 points respectively. 


Casualty Stocks 


Only American Surety and Standard Accident re- 
sted the downward trend last month, both showing 
iractional gains. Poorest showing was recorded by Gen- 
tral Reinsurance which dropped 41% points after passing 
the quarterly dividend. Aetna Casualty, American Re- 
surance and Seaboard Surety registered losses of from 
2Y, to 4 points. 


For October, 1948 












Maestro Mel of music fame came humming in one noon. 
e “T like to be in harmony,” he sang in joyous tune. ““That’s 
why I’ve come,” our Mel did hum in his symphonic best, 
“to Hotel Pennsylvania where you really are a guest!” 





At last, upstairs, our maestro’s cares began to melt away. 
e Twas quiet there; in restful chair he snoozed till end of 
day. His radio was soft and low; he yawned, “I'll go to 
bed. 800 springs and more will bring sweet music to my 
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3 “While I am here I’m always near to where I want to go; 
e I’m never late for business date, for concert or a show. 
My time is gone; so, with baton, I'll bid you all farewell. 
Let travelers all obey my call and head for this hotel!” 


























P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! Com- 
plete teletype service is now in operation in every Statler Hotel. 
For immediate replies, without uncertainty, use the teletype 
service near you. 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
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Photograph taken in the Research Lahoratoriea of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 





The American Insurance Co. Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 
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Unregimented thinking and origina 
exploration of the unknown by men o 
science, invention and research hav 
developed the myriad products ani 
services that give the American Wa) 
of Life its tangible reality. 


Unfettered by dictated aims or ideas 
free Americans work long and hard in 
fully equipped laboratories, in base 
ment workshops and in remote out 
posts to produce better products and 
services at less cost . . . here, indeed, 
is a priceless fruit of our free, com- 
petitive system. 


The protection of the results of this 
research and development is a vital 
function of insurance. The American 
Insurance Group, through its 10,000 
agents and brokers, is proud of its 
102-year record of providing ever- 


improved and ever-expanding quality }) 


protection against loss. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


ia Fire | Co. ° The Jersey Fire Underwrites @ 
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‘SOME REASONS WHY. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
IS COSTING MORE 





THIS 1S A 1940 MODEL 
1». YOU CAN HAVE /T 
FOR OMLY */200 


WE WANT TO MOVE \ 1948 

Se‘ \ TH/S CAR... YOU CAN } 7 

hy SS AAVE /T CHEAP 
J 2— 

























» . : a 
The price of used cars has soared way up...often far above list price. The insurance 
companies are now expected to make their adjustments on artificial values instead of on the 
basis of normal depreciation. All cars, new and old, are “worth” more. 
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Today there are more cars on the street than ever before. With 30,000,000 cars in use and 
many needing repair, chances of accidents are multiplied, especially as the average age of 
these cars is 9 years. Roads, too, are often in poor condition. 


WEL HAVE TO 
REPLACE THE 
WHOLE 











accidents. Elaborate grilles are easily smashed, costly to replace. With fenders becoming a 
part of the body, what used to be a $10 repair job can easily run up to $150 in the new models. 
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Who establishes auto insurance rates? 
The individual motorist! By reducing 
accidents he helps reduce the cost of 


automobile insurance. AMERICAN ASSOCIATED 








| INSURANCE “WY COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 
SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
a . ace 
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Reprints of this series are avatlable for leaving with your policyholders. 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSES OF MANY OF THE 
LEADING STOCK 
FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Copies upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


_ BALTIMORE NEW YORK 




















BOOK VALUES NOT 
INSURABLE VALUES 


Go depend on book values 
for insurance is dangerous. 
Current values established 
by appraisal furnish the 
proper basis for coverage, 
re-rating, and proof of loss. 


Th AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
, OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 


Licensed 


Mobile Fire & Marine Insurance Company ...... Mobile, Ala 
Admitted 
Security Life & Accident Insurance Co. ........Denver, Colo 
Thomas Jefferson Fire Insurance Company ....Louisville, Ky 
ARKANSAS 
Admitted 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company .............. Chicago, Il 
Columbia Fire Insurance Company teste ee on, ie 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
Empire Indemnity Exchange ...... S nstcad decree Denver, Colo 
\dmitted 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co ..Fort Worth, Tex 


CONNECTICUT 
Admitted 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange ....... ... Kansas City, Mo 
GEORGIA 
Incorporated 


All American Insurance Company . ; . Atlanta, Ga 
Licensed 

General Casualty & Surety Company ‘ ...-Atlanta, Ga 
Admitted 

Lititz Mutual Insurance Company ....... ..»Laétitz, Pa 

Professional Insurance Corporation .....-Jacksonville, Fla 
HAWAITI 
Examined 

Hawaiian Insurance & Guaranty Co. Ltd Hilo, Hawaii 

Island Insurance Company Ltd. ............Honolulu, Hawaii 


KENTUCKY 


Licensed 


Latonia Insurance Co., of Kentucky ....... ...Covington, Ky 
Admitted 

Indemnity Marine Assurance Co. Ltd. ..........London, Eng 

Sea Insurance Company Ltd. ...... ane ... Liverpool, Eng 
Withdrawn 

Midwestern Indemnity Company ....... .. Cincinnati, Ohio 


MISSOURI 


Incorporated 


Automotive Mutual Insurance Company .St. Louis, Mo 
Equitable Mutual Assurance Company .. ...5t. Louis, Mo 
Mid-State Mutual Casualty Company ..... ...5t. Louis, Mo. 
Licensed 
Midwest Mutual Casualty Company ............Clayton, Mo 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. .. New York, N. 3 
NEBRASKA 
Admitted 
Iowa Mutual Casualty Company ....... ....De Witt, Iowa 
Iowa Mutual Insurance Company ....... ....-De Witt, lowa 
Withdrawn 
Mansfield Mutual Fire Insurance Co. . . Mansfield, Ohio 
Northwest Casualty Company .......... ....Seattle, Wash 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. .......... . London, Eng 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Company ...... ......9helby, Ohio 


NEW MEXICO 


Licensed 


Lioyds of New Memice « .0.0562..+0.. ....Las Vegas, N. M 
Admitted 

Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation...... ...- Richmond, Va 
OHIO 


Licensed 
Ohio Valley Automobile Insurance Co. ..East Liverpool, 0! 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. ......New York, N. } 
Mictuwen Surety Compatty 2... 2.6565. cesseces Lansing, Mich 
OKLAHOMA 
Examined 
Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. ..Oklahoma City, Okla 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 


Echo Fire & Title Insurance Co. ........ .Charleston, 5 
Admitted , 
Colonial Assurance Company ........... . Philadelphia, Pa 
North American Life & Casualty Company ..\Minneapolis, Minn 
Penn Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... West Chester, Pa 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Mercury Mutual Insurance Company 
San Jacinto Insurance Company 


Merchants Indemnity Corp. of New York ..New York, N. Y 


National 


for October, 1948 


TEXAS 


Licensed 


...San Antonio, Texas 


estern Title & Guaranty Company 


UTAH 
Admitted 


VIRGINIA 
Admitted 
ul Assurance Company .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
y Life & Accident Company ............ Denver, Colo. 
WISCONSIN 

Admitted 
is Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Admitted 
General Insurance Company ...... Winnipeg, Man. 
ssive Insurance Co. of Canada ........ Montreal, Que. 
eater Wee. SHO. oh cL cok aeconsexe sanen London, Eng. 
NOVA SCOTI’ 
\dmitted 
rr rr ee Chicago, Il. 
ONTARIO 
Licensed 
OU ii esnicconiwes Toronto, Ont. 
Admitted 
Insurance Company ............ Baltimore, Md. 


ie ancct St. Louis, Mo. 


sntal Casualty 


orth Insurance 


Fire 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


OCTOBER 


Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters, annual meet- 
ing, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, annual 
convention, Lowry, St. Paul, St. Francis & Ryan Hotels, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Association of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada, Empress Hotel, Victoria. 

Arizona Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix. 

Rhode Island Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
convention, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, 

National Safety Council, 30th Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kansas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Lassen, Wichita. 

Insurance Accountants Association, annual meeting, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

California Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

South-Eastern Underwriters Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

Second Hemispheric Insurance Conference, Hotel del Prado, 
Mexico City. 

Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Noel Hotel, Nashville. 


NOVEMBER 


Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Connecticut Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport. 

Nebraska Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Cornhusker, Lincoln. 

International Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and National Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, joint annual convention, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 











There are only three com- 
panies west of the eastern 
seaboard writing more 
fidelity and surety business 
than the Western Surety 
Company. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


Sioux Fells 
South Dekete 


21 W. 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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xxx Employee dishonesty poses a serious problem to 
every employer, large or small. Available statistics, 
while far from complete, reflect losses running up to, 
or exceeding, $500 million annually. Moreover, it is 
further estimated that seven per cent of business failures 
are directly attributable to dishonesty on the part of 
one or more employees. It is highly important to main- 
tain adequate precautionary measures against loss as 
pointed out in Crime Loss Prevention on page 29. 











































**x*x The adoption of the new Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure in addition to drastically changing civil 
procedure in the Federal courts had a much more far- 
reaching effect. The new practice transformed the 
wee One of the most informative annual statistical philosophy underlying the disposition of civil litigation. 
48 | studies in the fire insurance field, prepared by the New This has important bearing on insurance litigation 
York Insurance Department, dealing with the country- as outlined in .the excellent paper Federal Discovery 
wide straight fire underwriting experience of companies Practice on page 33. 
operating in the Empire State covering figures for 1944, 
5 cf ¢ OAZ7 - 29T - > 2 > > +3 > 
ghee stay appears on page 1D under the ttle gay When it comes to a sense of possession and the 
vast amount of possessions millions of women have 
accumulated and will accumulate, the author of Have 
tke Last month we reviewed the operating results of Women More Sense Than Men? feels that property and 


'! T the stock fire and casualty companies for the first half casualty insurance agents are fortunate that the answer 
13 F of the year. Although many mutual c ympanies do not to the question is “Yes.” Whether you agree or not, 
compile complete semi-annual statements, the review on See W hat Eunice Wolf has. to say on page 41. 
page 14 gives at least an indication of the general trend 
15 | % the business in the mutual field. **x*x This month we have expanded our usual section 
2! on office methods and equipment to include a number 
% Bi wke The fire insurance business is still wrestling with of specially written articles by leading men in that field. 
bs the problem of devising rates for contents insurance rhe enlarged section begins with an index of the feature 


195 ¥ 1 multiple location risks under reporting and non- articles on page 51. 

109 Gteporting forms. Much of this business has_ been 

handled through the Interstate Underwriters Board %*** The average business office is considered a haven 
and is commonly called I.U.B. business or multiple of safety. This is an entirely erroneous notion accord- 
ig | location business. The New York Superintendent of ing to the author of Improve Your Office Risk. He 
29 | Insurance surveys the problems in rating these risks points out on page 101 that while an office is relatively 
33. § in State Regulation of National Rates on page 15. safer than occupancies where hazardous processes are 
a part of normal operations, nevertheless, numerous 
unsafe conditions and accompanying practices can be 


kx The inflationary period through which the country F : 
ve yI . - found in every office. 


55 9 is passing has raised many serious problems concerning 
59 B adequacy of insurance coverage. Moreover, most econ- 
63 fomists appear to believe that present inflated prices on *** Our Buyers’ Round Table this month asks a very 
1! B property values may be here for some little time. All pertinent question, What About Service? The author 





3 Ff insurance men should be informed to the fullest possible feels that agents and brokers expect company executives 
: extent of the effect of present market prices on property to know it all and hand them everything on a silver 
87 being insured, as outlined in Appraisals in a Rising platter. He wants agents to become almost a nuisance, 
Market on page 21. roam the properties and tell him what’s going on in 
the insurance business as set forth on page 105. 
109 §*t* Coinsurance is one of the principles upon which 
. the successful operation of insurance depends. Un- *** People are earning more money than they ever 


9 @ ortunately, it is not thoroughly understood by many did before. Employment is at an all-time high. In 
17 | Msureds. In these days of inflated values, it takes on short, there has never been a time in the history of 





113 added significance so the very complete explanation our country where sales conditions were so favorable 
4 Boy the president of the Insurance Institute in the for accident and health and hospitalization writing. 
101 B article Coinsurance on page 25 is especially timely. For details see A Big Opportunity on page 109. 

115 
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They “take the high road”... and roll in peaceful seren- 
ity over the French countryside ...They’re serene because 
they’re protected—with sound American insurance, written 
through the American Foreign Insurance Association before 
they ever left home, back in Seattle, Washington, U.S.A.! 

Americans from every city are abroad today—tourists, 
government officials, business representatives, foreign cor- 
respondents, occupation troops on duty. All need insurance 
protection—all want American protection—you can provide 
it through American Foreign Insurance Association! 

Yes, American Foreign Insurance Association writes all 
types of insurance except life on risks abroad—fire, marine 
and casualty. This fact, plus the steady growth of foreign 
trade and travel, suggests your opportunity! Insurance laws 


BUT COVERED 
BACK IN 


and regulations vary from country to country abroad, but § 


you need not concern yourself. American Foreign Insurance 
Association knows of these conditions—informs you and 
your assureds—reduces your job to its bare essentials. 


Check up on this opportunity in your community! Find 
out which firms are sending men abroad—building or ex- 
panding foreign plants and facilities—buying goods and 
materials abroad for shipment here—sending goods from 
here for processing or completion there. Contact those con- 
templating vacations abroad—traveling men with overseas 
assignments—government men awaiting foreign duty. Offer 
to cover their insurance needs fully! Call on American For- 
eign Insurance Association for full help on every specific risk! 


Remember, foreign insurance is your new opportunity— 


capitalize on it! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE °* 


NEW YORK 7. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





COMPLETE INSURANCE 


COVERAGE 


IN FOREIGN 
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FIRE UNDERWRITING 


writing straight fire coverages have been compiled 


T: Ii. 1944 through 1947 returns of companies under- 


by the New York Insurance Department. Based 


upon the country-wide figures of all companies licensed 


based on written premiums insofar as commissions and 
field supervision are concerned, but on earned pre- 
miums for the other items. However, claim adjustment 
expenses, which are generally combined with losses, are 


included in the expense ratio but federal income taxes 
are entirely omitted from the study. 

Premium volume for all classes of carriers forged 
ahead in each of the four years but with record gains in 
1946. Losses incurred advanced fractionally for the 
stock carriers in 1947 but declined for all other groups. 

All groups reported somewhat better results in 1947 
but the stock carriers showed a net loss for the fourth 
consecutive year. Reinsurance companies showed im- 
provement from a 10% loss in 1944 to a 4.4% loss in 
1947. 


to operate in the Empire State, the tabulation covers 
virtually all carriers in all groups but the mutual, 
reciprocal and advance premium co-operatives. 

The most interesting feature about the department's 
statistical study is a breakdown of acquisition cost and 
operating expenses. Because of fluctuations in pre- 
mium volume from year to year, expense ratios have 
been adjusted to relate certain types of expense to 
premiums written to present more accurate results. 
Thus the total expense ratio shown in the tabulation is 


—EXPENSE ANALYSIS— 


—UNDERWRITING RATIOS— —__—__—_ 
Taxes 
& 


Fees 
* 


Claim Com- 
Losses Exp. Net Adjust- — mis- 

Inc’d Inc’d Gain ment sion 
(a) (b) (c) - ** 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 
x 


Net 
Premiums 
Earned 


Insp. 
Field Gen. & 


Super. Admin. Bur. 
** + * 


Stock Companies 
48.7 -0.2 
48.2 -1.3 
48.1 -1.4 
46.6 0.2 


mununu 
€od oa € 

NNNN 
CONS 


908,244 770,739 
Mutual Companies 
37.0 19.6 
37.7 19.2 
38.0 19.0 
37.5 20.6 


43.4 
43.1 
43.0 
41.9 


71,912 
78,775 
93,656 
105,597 


67,580 
73,102 
79,726 


NW W& bo 
Owe — 


Factory Mutuals 
12.0 73.2 
11.5 74.9 
14.9 66.5 
13.9 71.9 


14.8 
13.6 
18.6 
14.2 


40,078 38,108 
36,926 


44,158 


56,251 


BUD b 
ANOS 


Reciprocals 


40.9 
3/2 
37.1 
31.5 


27.0 
30.6 
23.2 
31.9 


Advance Premium Co-operatives 


1 


pW Why bo 


$3 
3.9 
0.2 


Reinsurance Companies 
43.8 -10.0 
42.9 78 
43.7 -6.3 
42.9 +44 


37.4 
37.3 
38.1 
37.8 


66.2 0.3 
64.9 
62.6 


61.5 


Ne 


0.1 


NNN be 


bho 


7 Figures in thousands. * Incurred to earned premiums. ** Incurred to written premiums. (a) Losses incurred to earned pre- 
miums. (b) Expenses incurred, excluding federal income taxes, to combination of written and earned premiums. (c) Reflected 
underwriting gain before federal income taxes. 
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NEMT-ANVUAL RESULTS 


Mutual C ompanied 


AST month we re- 
viewed the operating 
results of one hundred 


forty and cas- 
ualty companies covering 
experience for the first half 
of 1948.. As many mutual 
carriers do not compile 
complete statements ex- 
cept at the year-end, the 
accompanying tabulation 
covers only forty-two com- 
panies and only a 
general idea of the trends 
in the mutual field. 

As mutual companies in 


stock fire 


gives 


general have __ relatively 
small stockholdings, the 


fluctuations in the securi- 
ties markets have had little 
effect on their 
surplus. 


assets or 


Fire Companies 


The twenty mutual fire 
companies reported a more 
modest increase in volume, 
up 13% in the first half 
of 1948 as against a gain 
of 25% in the first half of 
1947. The incurred loss 
ratio was more than a 


point 
expenses were up fractionally at 34.8%, 








record employment and 
new auto financial respon- 
** 20 MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES ne Pragayer tas es 
sibility laws have encour- 
6/30/47. 12/31/47 6/30/48 aged the placing of addi- 
Total Admitted Assets $82,326 $88,602 $93,277 cil Ef OE HN 
Policyholders’ Surplus. aah 31.735 32934 34002] + tonal automobile business. 
hose Snes Sia 4.605 5314 5.153 Accident and health lines 
Unearned Premiums ......... 42,543 45,243 48,780 are running ahead of last 
Net Premiums Written ... 26,318 53,073 29,756 ca ; a ee 
Net Premiums Earned ....... 22719 46,757 26.234] +Yeat- Most other lines are 
*Loss Ratio ............. 46.1 44.9 45.0 up moderately because of 
tExpense Ratio ere 34.3 34.2 34.8 the high general level of 
Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 80.4 79.1 79.8 eat eT 
Statutory Underwriting Results 3,196 8,190 4,066 usINess activity. 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity 1,117 2,012 1,107 
Net Investment Income ...... 716 1,553 756 Casualty Results 
Other Invest. Gains or Losses 67 6 383 Y ? 
Federal Taxes Incurred 237 516 264 
Dividends Declared ....... 3,638 7,429 3,828 Despite the continued 
** 22 MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES rise in unearned premiums, 
surplus was nearly 18% 
6/30/47 12/31/47 6/30/48 higher than a year ago and 
Total Admitted Assets . $267,622 $296,668 $320,883 Joe wre an nearly 200; 
Policyholders’ Surplus 80,487 87,729 Sg 5 | MARES ere Op eee) ov 
ee ree 104,527 114,022 120,026 here was a decided drop 
Unearned Premiums ... 69,408 73,329 Siti! in loss ratio. nearly 5 
Net Premiums Written ..... 126,885 255,933 145,080 “aah ii ceed spe 
Net Premiums Earned .... 118.715 243,850 137,403] points to 57.3%, but ex- 
a e 62.0 61.7 57.3 penses were nearly a point 
tExpense Ratio ......... 27.7 27.0 28.6 dene ah DE Kt, in oa 
Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 89.7 88.7 85.9 higher at 28.6%. Phe nes 
Statutory Underwriting Results 9,971 24,177 17,210] result was a drop of nearly 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity 2,258 3,424 2,170 4 points in the combined 
Net Investment Income 2,370 4,985 2,968 | sill sitaieastette nittien t 
Other Invest. Gains or Losses 845 865 241 nahn ae. spent oi 
Federal Taxes Incurred ...... Bil 2,023 1,041 89.7% to 85.9%. Net in- 
Dividends Declared ......... 4,379 10,473 5,406 vestment income continued 
** Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiums earned. ¢ Incurred to rise with the increase 
to premiums written. in amount of invested 








45.0% and 
bringing the 


lower at 


combined loss and expense ratio to 79.8% as against 


80.4% for the half 


first 


of 1947. 


Net 


investment 


income on 13% more assets was slightly higher. 
Net premiums written by the twenty-two mutual 


casualty companies 


of 27% 

A substantial portion 
higher rates, particularly 
workmen’s compensation 


which 
recorded a gain of better than 14% 
for the first half of 1947. 


filed mid-year statements 


as against a gain 


of the increase represents 
on automobile lines, but 
premiums are up on the 


assets. 
The operating returns of these twenty-two mutual 


casualty companies are not entirely typical as the 
figures include a disproportionately large volume of 


accident and health and automobile business. Moreover, 
the expense ratio is about 5 


all ratio for the industry as the biggest direct-writing 


5 points higher than the over- 


companies with their large workmen’s compensation 


writings are not included. However, the returns cor- 
roborate the improvement in the stock casualty field out- 
lined last month and indicate that the higher automobile 


rates are really making themselves felt. 





SURETY 


available for underwritin 
osition. Background o 
eply Box i08C, 
Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y 


Fully experienced surety-fidelity underwriter 
, claim or executive 
responsible duties. 
Best's Insurance News, 75 


surance 
Replies wil 
Location 


WANTED TO BUY 


Whole -. part. Well established general in- 
ency. Full 
be handled in strict confidence: 
preference—Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Ohio or Texas. 
ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC., 

75 Fulton St., 

New York 7, N 


EXECUTIVE ACTUARY 


Fully experienced actuary and executive avail- 
Michigan, able for executive or actuarial position. 
Box 106C. Background of varied and responsible duties. 
Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society. Reply 
Box 107C, Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y 


details appreciated. 
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ODAY the fire insurance busi- 
ness is again wrestling with a 
perennial problem—that of de- 
vising rates for contents insurance 
on multiple location risks under re- 
porting and nonreporting forms. 
Much of this class of business has 
been handled for many years by a 
group of stock fire c¢ mnpanies func- 
tioning through the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board. It has _ been 
loosely called “I.U.B. business,” al- 
though substantial blocks of it are 
written by mutuals, independents 
and unauthorized insurers, such as 
Lloyds, which are not members of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board. 
A typical risk is a chain store 
with warehouses and stores spread 
through several states and with fluc- 
tuating inventories. In the old days 
a separate policy was written for 
each location, and had to be reduced 
on a short rate basis when the in- 
ventory went down, or additional 
policies or endorsements had to be 
written when the inventories went 
wp. Individual location rates were 
used for each policy. 


The 1.U.B. 


Space does not permit a review 
{ the complete history of the I.U.B. 
Suffice to say, the I.U.B. was the 
reation of an Eastern Underwriters 
\ssociation committee in 1927 and 
was formalized (with slight modifi- 
ations) by the National Association 
f Insurance Commissioners in 1928. 
The original plan contemplated an 
weraging of specific rates to pro- 
iuce a single over-all rate under a 
reporting form. 

As time went on, it became neces- 
ary to modify the average overall 
rte up or down, which was done 
y means of surcharges and dis- 
unts based on the attributes of the 
isk as a whole. These factors took 











ato consideration coinsurance, ac- 
uisition costs, spread of risk, fluc- 
wating values, centralized records, 
“perience and other elements com- 
tonly recognized in rating large 
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STATE REGULATION 





of 


NATIONAL RATES 


risks, not the least of which 
competition. 

These changes in the operation of 
the plan led to some extraordinary 
results in the regulatory field. In 
actual practice, the rate was de- 
termined competitively 
consultations between the broker, 
the company and the 1.U.B., the 
latter being the organization which 
produced the final rate. In theory, 
the I.U.B. was a service or advisory 


Was 


following 





organization which simply suggested 
the rate to the interested insurance 
company. It was obvious that if 
each local rating bureau functioned 
independently, it could never arrive 
at the unified national rate necessary 
to obtain the business. 

A complicated system of under- 
lying policies was used to tie in the 
unified rate with the rates filed and 
policy forms required in each state 
and to comply with local counter- 
signature laws. Frequently the data 
on the underlying policies, taken col- 
lectively, was mathematically incon- 
sistent with the aggregate result, but 
this was unimportant because the 
assured never saw the underlying 
policies. They were rarely, if ever, 






ROBERT E. DINEEN 


delivered and generally reposed in 
the company’s files. The assured re- 
ceived a master policy which was the 
fruit of all this labor. 


Calculations Disappeared 


The steps taken to comply with the 
New York law were no less compli- 
cated and, | regret to say, no more 
useful. By some strange process of 
logic, the New York filing contained 
discounts but no surcharges. After 
carefully observing the New York 
rates, further discounts were made 
or surcharges were added in the 
countrywide computations, produc- 
ing a national rate in which the 
meticulous New York 
completely disappeared. 

One critic described the under- 
lying policies as “tacitly accepted 
camouflage” and the agent’s counter- 
signature as “a perfunctory signature 
to a dummy policy.” Another critic, 
using modern-day labor expressions, 
described the underlying policy de- 
vice as “made work,” and the part 
which resident agents play in coun- 
tersigning policies as “feather bed- 
ding.” The futility of these labors 
did not escape the attention of Con- 
gress as will be disclosed by a read- 
ing of the minutes of the Congres- 
sional hearings in 1944 which pre- 
ceded the enactment of U. S. Public 
Law 15. Whether or not all of these 
criticisms are well founded, the fact 
remains that the preparation of these 
underlying policies takes time and 
money, and consideration should be 
given to devising a more simplified 
procedure—one that will protect le- 
gitimate local interests without sub- 
jecting the buying public to wasteful 
practices. 


calculations 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Time-tested strength and 
stability, of course... but, 
just as important, people... 


a rather special kind of 
people. 

PACIFIC NATIONAL’S 
nation-wide organization 
is imbued with firm belief 
in the soundness of the 
American Agency System. 


And our hundreds of men 
and women are trained to 
concentrate on one objec- 
tive: service... quick, 
friendly, interested serv- 
ice to Agents and their 
Assureds. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT © PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT « CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT « ATLANTA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 








State Regulation—Continued 


In fairness to the business, and as 
an answer to those who ask, “Why 
did the companies spend so much 
time and money on non-productive 
elforts 7’, it must be said that much 
of this was done to observe the letter 
of local laws while endeavoring to 
satisfy legitimate business needs of 
a national character. As we shall 
show later, part of it was due to a 
conviction among some executives 
that the autonomy of local rating 
organizations must be preserved. 

They fear that dual rating bureaus 
for local and national business, with 
cheir competitive implications, may 
jeopardize the stability of the rate 
structure. Apparently they are ap- 
prehensive that the creation of a 
national rating bureau for this class 
of risks may lead to a demand for 
extension to other classes, and per- 
haps to sizeable single location risks, 
of the use of expense and loss experi- 
ence modifiers. 

Renewed impetus for a solution of 
this problem has come as a result of 
the enactment of rating laws coun- 
trywide as a sequel to the enactment 
of U. S. Public Law 15. Almost 
without exception the bills require 
rate filings. In so doing, they have 
practically eliminated the unregu- 
lated area in which the compensating 
adjustments were made by the 
1.U.B. to meet the desired rate. 


Step Toward Solution 


The first step taken by the in- 
dustry toward a solution was to se- 
cure formal recognition from the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners of the principle that 
the national character of this class 
of business justified national rating 
treatment beyond the procedure ap- 
proved by the N.A.IL.C. in 1928, 
namely, the mere averaging of 
specific rates. To state it in another 
way, the business sought approval 
of the practical rating methods 
developed by the I.U.B. over the 
years. A representative committee 
submitted to the N.A.I.C. three com- 
prehensive reports supporting gen- 
erally this position. The Committee 
on Rates and Rating Organizations 
of the N.A.I.C. at a special meeting 
in Chicago in April, 1948, approved 
in principle the position of the in- 


dustry that the peculiar characteris- 
tics of these multiple location risks 
entitled them to special treatment, 
Its report was accepted without 
dissent by the entire Association at 
the June, 1948 meeting in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. H. C. Conick, spokesman for 
a number of the stock fire companies 
operating in this field, expressed 
similar views in a paper read at the 
Philadelphia meeting. For all prac- 
tical purposes, there had 
meeting of the minds of both the 
business and the commissioners as 
to the rating principles involved, 
which are in conformity with the 
principles of the All-Industry Bills 
and the New York rating law. 


been a 


Influence of the Casualty Business 


I personally feel that the thinking 
of many commissioners was mark- 
edly influenced by the arguments 
made over the last decade by leaders 
in both the stock and mutual 
branches of the casualty business in 
favor of rating plans which provide 
for large risks loss experience and 
expense modifications of basic rates. 
In this group, Mr. William Leslie, 
General Manager of the National 
Sureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
has probably done more than any 
other single individual to impress 
upon the companies, the producers 
and the commissioners the necessit 
for modern casualty rating plans 
which take into consideration the 
same general factors outlined in the 
industry reports mentioned and in 
Mr. Conick’s paper. 

At the Philadelphia meeting, the 
I.U.B. companies submitted a com- 
prehensive rating plan reflecting the 
rating principles urged by the in- 
dustry committee and by Mr 
Conick, and approved generally by 
the commissioners, who, of course, 
did not attempt to review the plan 
in detail at the meeting. It looked 
as though our goal—the settling of 
this thorny problem—was in sight. 
Only one stumbling block remained 
—the technical question as to 
whether or not the I.U.B. should 
function as an advisory organization 
or as a rating organization. 

Many people in the business have 
heen mystified as to why this seen- 
ingly unimportant detail should pre- 
sent a major obstacle, particularly 
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when over-all agreement had other- 
wise been reached. The answer lies 
in the marked difference in treat- 
ment of rating and advisory organi- 
zations under most rating laws. 
Rating and advisory organizations 
are the subject of separate sections 
in the All-Industry Bills and in the 
New York law. Great care was ex- 
ercised by those who drafted these 
bills to provide statutory safeguards 
for those who were members or sub- 
scribers of rating organizations. 
The reason for these safeguards is 
simple. Rating organizations are 
price-fixing combinations which are 
prohibited by the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act unless regulated by 
the states. These combinations 
dominate the market in some fields 
of insurance. Fire insurance falls 
in that category. Because of the com- 
plexities of the fire insurance rate 
structure. it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a fire company to func- 
tion unless it is a member or sub- 
scriber of a rating bureau. The fact 
that the United States Government 
centered its anti-trust attack 
on a fire rating organization, the 
S.E.U.A., makes it essential that 
laws enacted as a result of U. S. 
Public Law 15 should protect mem- 
bers and subscribers of fire rating 
organizations, giving them equal op- 
portunities and providing legal safe- 
guards for minorities, all, of course, 
for the ultimate benefit of the public. 


Advisory Organization Status 


Since advisory organizations do 
not make rates but simply assist in- 
surers or rating organizations in the 
process, the drafters of the legisla- 
tion did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to surround them with the same 
safeguards. To permit advisory or- 
ganizations to carry on the functions 
of rating organizations would nullify 
the plain mandate of the law. By 
enacting the All-Industry Bills, we 
have, in effect. represented to Con- 
gress that they provide an effective 
method of regulating price-fixing 
combinations. We shall not secure 
respect for the bills if we permit 
their provisions to be used in a 
manner completely at variance with 
their spirit and letter. 

Although in the past the I.U.B. 
was nominally an advisory organiza- 


{Continued on page 44) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 
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COMPANY 
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ESTABLISHED 1917 
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Automobile Insurance—Loss of an 
Automobile Through a Bad Check 
Swindle Held To Be a Loss by Larceny 


A resident of the State of Arkan- 
sas owned an automobile which was 
insured against loss by “theft, lar- 
ceny, robbery or pilferage.” The in- 
sured sold and transferred title and 
possession of his automobile to a 
stranger who gave the insured a 
check drawn on a Kansas City bank 
in payment for the car. The check 
was later returned by the bank with 
the notation that the drawer of the 
check had no account with the bank. 

Promptly upon the return of the 
worthless check the insured filed a 
claim with the insurer on the theory 
that he had lost his car by theft and 
larceny. The insurer denied liability, 
contending that the voluntary trans- 
fer of title and possession to the 
swindler did not constitute theft nor 
larceny. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
held that the obtaining of the title 
and possession of the automibile by 
the swindle amounted to larceny 
and the loss was therefore covered 
by the policy. Central Surety Fire 
Corp. v. Williams, (1948) 211 S. 
W. 2d 891. The ruling of the court 
was based largely upon the fact that 
Arkansas has a statute which pro- 





Insurance ( onmpany 


vides that anyone obtaining money 
or property by false pretenses, such 
as the giving of a worthless check, 
“shall be deemed guilty of larceny 
and punished accordingly.” 

It should be noted that the re- 
ported decisions on the question in- 
volved are in serious conflict. The 
courts of Kansas, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and New Jersey have rendered 
decisions which are in accord with 
the Arkansas decision. There are 
cases in Ohio, Alabama, and Iowa 
which have held to the contrary. 
The Arkansas court distinguished 
these latter decisions on the ground 
that there were no statutes in these 
states which provided that a swindle 
by false pretenses should be re- 
garded as an act of larceny. 


Automobile Insurance — Omnibus 

Clause—Truck Driver Held Not To Be 

Driving with Permission While Using 
Truck on a Personal Errand 


In a close case involving the driv- 
ing with permission clause in the 
omnibus coverage of a liability pol- 
icy, a truck driver who injured a 
third person, while driving the 
truck from his place of employment 
toa restaurant for his lunch, was 


held not to be driving with per- 
mission. Witthauer v. Employers 
Mutual Casualty Co., (1948, Ne- 
braska) 32 N. W. 2d 413. 

In a suit by the injured third per- 
son, on the policy issued to the em- 
ployer, to recover the amount of a 
judgment obtained against — the 
truck driver, the evidence showed 
that when the driver of the truck 
was first assigned to his duties as 
such, he had been instructed that 
the truck was to be used on com- 
pany business only. The same in- 
struction had been repeated to him 
some months later. His use of the 
truck to drive to a restaurant for 
his lunch, on the occasion when the 
accident occurred, was the first such 
use that he had made of the truck. 
His supervisors did not know that 
he was making such use of the truck 
on this occasion. He had not asked 
for permission to make the trip, 
hence specific permission was neither 
denied nor granted to him. As he 
was not on company business at the 
time of the accident, and as his use 
of the truck under the circumstances 
was contrary to his general orders, it 
was held that he was not driving with 
the permission of his employer at 
the time and therefore not 
covered under the omnibus 
of his employer’s liability policy. 


was 
clause 
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Wanted.. 


a champion to fight this menace 


. . a menace which levies on Americans an annual tribute 
approaching $700,000,000 and 8,350 lives. Virtually every 
community in the land has urgent need of a champion 
to spearhead its fire prevention activities. 
Will you step forward? Will you take up the weapon 
of education and use it vigorously against ignorance 
and earelessness — the chief causes of fire? 
_ We stand ready to arm our agents from a large 
and yaried arsenal of sound-color movies. posters, talks, 
booklets, action displays. 
You may also secure ammunition from the 
- National Board of Fire Underwriters and other sources. 
The need is urgent. The rewards are substantial . . . both in 
personal satisfaction, and in the g@* 
kind of community-wide recognition and 
goodwill that builds future business. 
Will you step forward today as your com- 
munity’s champion against fire? 
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On October 19, 1783, Sieur Giraud de] the air, on the ground, even beneath the grourd, j 
* Villette made the first perilous flight over a city | has been the constant goal of the National Board ||¥ 
|| —Paris—in a fire balloon. Many lives were lost | of Fire Underwriters, sponsored by stock fire ||& 
in the air, until science eliminated the hazard of | insurance companies... with inestimable benefits 
* fire. The scientific elimination of fire hazards in | to human welfare. t 
” ' 
H 1948—OCTOBER hath 31 days ‘A good folly is worth what you pay for it!’’ |\j 
%|| 1—Fr. —1943, Allied Fifth Army occupied Naples. , 
%|| 2-—Sa.—@ New Moon, 2:42 P. M., E. S. T. d 
$ =" 1889, Ist Pan-American Congress opened , 
3—Su.— 1659, Miles Standish, Pilgrim military leader died. 
%|| 4—M.—Rosh Hashanah. 1780, Phillips Andover Academy incorporated. 7 
& 5—Tu.—1905, Wright Brothers made first long distance airplane flight 24-!/; miles. . 
q 6—W.—Make a standing engagement with your Agent or Broker to review your . 
, property insurance regularly. } 
| 7—Th.—1853, James Whitcomb Rilcy, famous Hoosier poct, born. ay 
* 8—Fr. —1871, Michigan — Wisconsin forest fires— 2000 lives lost. cA 
{ 9—Sa.— 9) First Quarter, 5:10 P. M., E. S. T. 
: 1701, Yale College founded, hy 
|| 10—Su.—1845, United States Naval Academy at Annapolis opened. Ke 
§|| 11—M.—1811, first steam ferry in world, New York City to Hoboken. de 
12—Tu.—_COLUMBUS DAY 
|| 13—W.—Bom Kippur. 1866, Quebec firc—2500 buildings destroyed. ¥ 
| 14—Th.—Is your plant coverage adequate? See your insurance Agent or Broker |x 
today! 
7 15—Fr. —1914, passage of Clayton Anti-Trust Act. ¥ 
16 —Sa. — 1943, Chicago’s first subway opened. nN 
17 —Su.—(*>) Full Moon, 9:23 P. M., E. S. T. < 
18—M.—1867, Alaska purchased from Russia for $7,200,000. < 
19—Tu.—1781, Lord Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 4 
20—W. —1926, Cuba hurricane, 600 killed. | 
21—Th.—1944, Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, Ohio, killed 135 persons. iy 
j 


22—Fr. —1746, Princeton University chartered. 

23—Sa.— Vacation time is over —now is the time to have your Agent.or Broker 
check that insurance. 

24—Su.—1931, official opening of George Washington Bridge, New York City. 

25—M.— «§ Last Quarter, 8:41 A. M., E. S. T. 

26—Tu.— 1875, Virginia City, Nevada, fire—$7,500,000 loss. 

27—W.—NAVY DAY. 1858, Teddy Roosevelt born. 

28 —Th.— 1636, Harvard College founded. 

29—Fr. — 1940, first Sclective Service name drawn, 

30—Sa.— 1735, John Adams, 2nd President, born. 

31—Su. —Hallowe'en. 








OBSERVATION for October: You will probably find that the past several years have 
widened the gap between your propertv coverage and replacement prices. 
: see your Agent or Broker today ! 
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...in U&O commissions! 


All businesses—large or small—need 
Business Interruption Insurance! 
It’s the only possible protection 
against loss of earnings during a 
period of no production or no turn- 
over. 


Because this type of insurance 
has not been generally solicited, you 
can produce a quick solution to 
many a prospects worries with 
U&O protection. Merchants know 
that profits come from turnover... 
on continuance of business. Manu- 
facturers are concerned about in- 
terruptions in the flow of their 
products into increasingly competi- 
tive markets. They won’t be hard 
to sell... if you take the few min- 
utes necessary to tell them the facts 
about the Business Interruption 
policy. 

The simple forms are a cinch to 
present. The easy-to-use work-sheet 
of Fire Association Group, which is 
yours for the asking, will help you 
to arrive at the U&O requirements 
of your prospect, and will help your 
client to understand the advantages 
of the coverage. If you have any 
questions, just call your local Fire 
Association Group field representa- 
tive. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 





LIFT USEFUL IDEAS... 


for your local advertising 






from our Insurance Calendar ad. 
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HILE we as appraisers con- 

cern ourselves only with the 

facts of the present and do 
not attempt to forecast the future, 
most economists appear to believe 
that the present market may be here 
to stay for some little time. If they 
are correct, the necessity of being 
informed to the fullest possible ex- 
tent on the effect of present market 
prices on property being insured, 
is a major one. 

The objective of insurance is in- 
demnification in the event of a loss 
by fire or other casualty. In addition 
to a contract of indemnification, it 
is also one of obligation. The in- 
suror assumes the obligation to in- 
demnify and the insured assumes the 
obligation to carry insurance in the 
proper amount and furnish the proof 
of loss as specified in his contract. 
Aside from the contract itself, how- 
ever, the insured assumes another 
obligation, namely, the management 
of the property in the interest of its 
owners which involves an insurance 
program calculated to perpetuate the 
existence of the property or its 
equivalent for the functioning of the 
business. If those entrusted with the 
management of the property fail to 
carry proper insurance coverage or 
provide the necessary data for prov- 
ing a loss, the replacement of prop- 
erty that may be destroyed may re- 
quire outside financing or drawing 
on reserves. 


A Good Inventory 


What type of inventory is re- 
quired to discharge the obligation of 
the insured under the terms of the 
contract? No description of the 
type of inventory is specified in the 
policy and, of course, if you happen 
to have had no inventory prior to 
the loss, you would not forfeit your 
tight to recovery as you could pre- 
pare an inventory of sorts from mem- 
ory and visualization of the prop- 
etty from the ruins. Some inventory 
is better than no inventory, and ob- 
Yiously a good inventory is better 
than a poor one. A good inventory 
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is one that satisfactorily enumerates 
all items making up the property 
so that they can be properly visual 
ized and verified by the adjuster 
assigned to the loss. In the interest 
of full that is 
based upon a complete personal in 
spection of the property rather than 
a compilation based on the book 
records, as the latter usually do not 
reflect the entire insurable property 
due to accounting practices of ex- 
pensing minor, and even major, 
items, failure to fully account for 
transfers between buildings, addi- 
tions to and deductions from prop- 
erty units. 

A good inventory also is one that 
is in sufficient detail to permit of 
necessary computations in connec- 
tion with partial destruction. For 
instance, a portion of a wall, roof, 
floor, or partition may have been 
damaged, while the balance remains 
intact. It will be necessary to have 
detailed information so that compu- 
tations may be made quantitatively 
for the respective portions. 


recovery, it is one 


Actual Cash Value 


Assuming that a proper inventory 
of the property had been prepared, 
the next consideration is conform- 
ance to the standard fire insurance 
contract as far as the term “actual 
cash value” is concerned. This is 
perhaps one of the most maltreated 
terms that has appeared in legal, in- 
surance, accounting, and other fields 
as well as the market place. The 
word “value” unexplained is prac- 
tically meaningless and may range 
from nominal liquidation or salvage 
to replacement cost less depreciation. 
The latter, reproduction cost less 
depreciation, is the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of the insur- 
ance term “actual cash value.” This 
for the most part strips the discus- 
sion of the collateral terms such as 


FRED S. OLSON, 

Chairman of the Board 
The American Appraisal Company 
“market value,” “sales value,” and 
others, and while it leaves us with 
the expression “cost of reproduction 
less depreciation,” we have a sizable 
problem before us in properly under 
standing this term. 

Cost of reproduction to the ordi 
nary layman undoubtedly means the 
cost of replacing a destroyed unit 
taking into consideration all elements 
entering into that cost. Under pres 
ent conditions there is 
to include such items as bonuses for 


a tendency 


labor as well as premiums for ma- 
terial. It is well to know, however, 
that under the standard fire insur- 
ance policy, and without supple- 
mental inclusion, such items are not 
usually recognized and the repro- 
duction therefore 
cost of replacement under current 
normal market prices. Variations 
from this procedure are discussed 
further on. 


cost becomes a 


Actual cash value as specified in 
the standard fire insurance policy of 
most states contemplates the deduc- 
tion of depreciation from cost of re- 
production and requires clarification 
in view of its varied treatment in the 
several fields in which this item 
enters into business calculations. For 
accounting and tax purposes, it is 
handled as an 
through some accepted method, such 
as straight line, sinking fund, dim- 
inishing balance, and others. How- 
ever, for insurance purposes an an- 
nual rate as such does not apply as 
the extent of depreciation to be 
determined is measured by the con- 
dition of a property and therefore 
takes into consideration the off- 
setting effect of expenditures for re- 
pairs and maintenance as affecting 
remaining useful life and value. 


annual deduction 


{Continued on +he next page) 





Appraisals—Continued 


lf the insured were to have the 
record thus far discussed, he would 
be provided with a complete quanti- 
tative inventory of the property units 
reflecting values as of a date reason- 
ably close to the date of such inven- 
tory. This would furnish the best 
information obtainable as a basis for 
the adjustment of insurance cover- 
age. With it, he would be in a posi- 
tion to place insurance in accordance 
with the terms of the insurance con- 
tract. However, adjustments of 
losses are made as of the date of such 
casualty. 


Change in Values 


After an appraisal as above des- 
cribed is completed, several elements 
operate to change the values appli- 
cable for insurance coverage pur- 
poses. These consist generally of 
additions or deductions of property 
items, changes in market prices and 
the accruing of depreciation. Thus it 
becomes important to have almost 
continuous knowledge of the chang- 
ing value of properties. insured so 
that coverage may be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

Complete appraisal service fur- 


nishes this information through 
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analysis of current property changes 
and periodic repricing to reflect 
changed market conditions. The in- 
itial detailed appraisal is founda- 
tional but in a sense is incidental to 
the continuous revaluation necessary. 

This is particularly true when co- 
insurance is involved. Despite the 
volumes that have been written and 
explanations offered on co-insurance, 
it is surprising how often we run 
into management that is unfamiliar 
with its precise application. To 
draw them out, we sometimes ask 
whether they agree with the ex- 
pression, “The greater the value, the 
less insurance you collect.” 

It sounds like an anomaly, but it 
can be true. Let us assume the 
carrying of $80,000.00 of insurance 
with an 80% coinsurance clause on 
an estimated value of $100,000.00. 
A loss occurs with actual damage of 
$30,000.00. Unmindful of the pos- 
sible penalties involved, the assured 
at the time of a loss may feel re- 
assured in the thought that with a 
valuation of, say, $150,000.00 at that 
time he would have plenty of prop- 
erty to cover the terms of the policy. 
However, his disillusionment comes 
when it is determined that upon the 
basis of a value of $150,000.00 he 
should have been carrying $120,- 
000.00 under an 80% coinsurance 
clause, instead of $80,000.00, and 
has therefore failed by one-third to 
conform to the terms of his coin- 
surance agreement. Intead of col- 
lecting the full amount of the loss, 
he collects only two-thirds, or $20,- 
000.00. 


Look to the Future 


Rising prices have had a notice- 
able effect on management in rela- 
tion to insurance matters but some 
of this is limited to considerations 
of insurance placement without full 
realization of the effect when a loss 
occurs. To fully consider an insur- 
ance program, it is necessary to 
look not only to the present problems 
of insurance placement, but also to 
future eventualities and endeavor to 
visualize conditions at the time of 
a loss in the light of available data. 
In other words, it amounts theoreti- 
cally to bringing the unexpected fire 
forward so that its full import may 
be realized and preparations made 
for it accordingly. 
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How is management actually 
meeting this problem? We have 
found that it is being handled in 
several ways including: 

1. The use of book costs with a 
sketchy or semi-detailed inventory, 
trended to date through the use of 
percentages of price fluctuations. 

2. The use of appraisals of rather 
ancient vintage trended to date as 
above. 

3. The use of more recent ap- 
praisals adjusted generally for prop- 
erty additions and deductions and 
trended to date. 

4. Comprehensive appraisal serv- 
ice, as previously discussed, includ- 
ing a complete detailed initial ap- 
praisal report kept up to date 
through the analysis of property 
changes and depreciation and re- 
priced periodically in accordance 
with changed market conditions— 
or, in other words, continuous ap- 
praisal service. 

The use of price indices has be- 
come popular in this era of rising 
prices. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the hazard of their use. 

Due to the misinterpretation of 
the meaning and application of per- 
centage price trends, we have sought 
to clarify this in our publication— 
Clients’ Service Bulletin—from the 
March issue of which I quote the 
following from an article entitled, 
“Anent Price Trends.” 


Price Trends 


“While we have been glad to 
make the necessary analysis and 
periodically furnish construction cost 
indexes and charts, we confess to 
some concern over the use and ap- 
plication of this information as there 
is evidence from time to time that it 
is being applied to specific buildings 
on the assumption that it will develop 
current values that are usable for 
various purposes. Indeed, incidents 
have come to our attention indicat- 
ing that insurance coverage has been 
determined and placement made on 
the basis of the application of such 
trends to a prior record of costs or 
values—a very hazardous procedure. 

“The most that can be expected 
of any chart is the reflection of a 
general range of price fluctuations 
which would only by sheer coinci- 
dence be correct when applied to a 
specific property. 

“The extent of the possible factor 
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“The Old Manon the Fence” has 
been the trade mark of the Ohio 
Farmers since 1879, joining the 
Company’s ranks by way of the 
wood cut shown above. Although 
the origin of this sturdy figure 
was obscure, he attained imme- 
diate and lasting popularity. On 
the Company’s 50th anniversary 
calendar he got down off the 


fence, put on his Sunday clothes 
and joined his wife in the parlor. 
On a Spanish-American War 
calendar, he stood waving an 
American flag as “The Spirit of 
98.” As his Company reaches its 
100th anniversary he appears in 
the conventional form widely 
familiar to insurance agents and 
insurance buyers, 
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Repre- Repre- 
Average 30 sentative sentative 
Index Cities City No. 1 City No. 2 
% % % 
Inc. Inc. Inc. 
Par TRG GOMIIO ook oka ice ie iccacsies 134 127 115 
Labor 
a EE a a oe 115 101 46 
ME NG! coi eiaeeta esis oc ordre eats os «aS 83 59 46 
RR a ee eee 49 38 29 
I CN ios dare hsdh ods wan nie m5 i. 0 Sis oe 71 61 46 
NY oo ees os tess okhahn eke chs eauad eae 56 50 32 
I a elle ast aN iki a Sa eta aie ety wana 58 47 29 
NE IN 8 ok Sra inal oan Kecicala ov brent einen 42 35 29 
Material 
ET TI oe hg ES ace a irl les sera g ae sleis sew 76 74 82 
BE node na cas ecu eah aba ou as ko rks ems 56 20 48 
Chou ete earn akc uso aee Swe en ee ews 43 71 71 
EE ic hae iste ices ova dander suwss<cateuwee 38 61 46 
EE SEAN cuaee ota Usweeae 6 ssa wes 45 60 46 
SE oth Se eae ht Vek Ve nase e an kis beeen 264 262 258 
DPE 5 ole Bisa deinen mek cece diode wn 31 33 33 
I I doe 5s wince ct wc srachio aie al cuca oc eae 24 26 26 
* Composite price of Dimension, Timber, Boards, Ceiling, Flooring. 


of error in the application of aver- 
ages to a specific property is indi- 
cated by the variances in the in- 
creases in labor and material prices 
from 1939 (yearly average) to De- 





cember 1947 for the average of 30 
cities and two typical cities selected 
at random (note—no consideration 
given to relative efficiency for labor) : 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Close contact with company's under- 


legal, and other departments 








AMICO Agents and their staffs have exceptional opportunities 
for training to equip themselves for maximum service to the public 
and profitable agency operation. 





: 200 FT. 
“ ‘ 
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Periodical meetings with other AMICO 


ety engineering, claim, agents and company executives and 


CHANGES 




















Regular bulletin service on 
changes and developments 


James S. Kemper, Chairman 





insurance authorities 








Year-around correspondence 
study courses from the Institute 


Chicago (40) 





Month-long schooling Frequent conferences 
available in the com- with ‘district agency 
supervisors 
r4 

















aa 


‘*Refresher’’ courses for agents 
in various localities, annually 


H. G. Kemper, President 
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OiNSURANCE is one of the 
( principles upon which the suc- 

cessful operation of insurance 
depends. It is equitable alike to the 
buyer of insurance and the insurance 
company, because the insurance com- 
pany must collect enough premiums 
to pay its losses and expenses, and 
there should be no discrimination be- 
tween the premiums paid by the 
several policies assured. Discrimina- 
tion would exist if an insurance com- 
pany were to grant to all of its 
policyholders the same rate for one 
hundred dollars of insurance, when 
one policyholder has twice as much 
value at risk as another. Each 
carries the same amount of insurance 
and pays the same resultant pre- 
mium, and each holds a policy guar- 
anteeing to pay the full amount of 
loss up to the face of the policy. 

A fire which occurred in New 
York City many years ago is still 
remembered as an outstanding illus- 
tration of inadequate insurance to 
cover the value of the property 
exposed to loss. A fire insurance 
policy for $50,000 covered the fur- 
nishings in a brown-stone palatial 
dwelling containing thirty rooms. 
Half of these rooms each held furni- 
ture, bric-a-brac and paintings worth 
more than $50,000. Therefore there 
were more than fifteen exposures to 
loss each of which could exhaust the 
entire amount of insurance upon 
which a premium had been paid. 
Through accident a coal oil lamp, 
dropped in the reception hall, started 
a fire which caused over $50,000 
damage. The insurance company 
paid a total loss under its policy, 
although the percentage of loss to 
the value insured was not more than 
five per cent. 

Again, to illustrate in a concrete 
way the effect which varying 
amounts of insurance exert upon 
rates, the fire loss data used by Mr. 
A. W. Whitney in an address de- 
livered some years ago is utilized. It 
indicates that among 50,000 build- 
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ings, 1,000 fires will occur in the 
course of a year, the sizes of which 
are distributed as follows: 


TABLE A—Ratio of Loss to Value 





Number 
Between O% and 10%........ 751 
‘a 10% and 20%. 107 
% 20% and 30%.. 47 
ig OE | eee 30 
vs Oe Oe eae 20 
5 S07, ene O9%:'.......... 16 
cs G7, G68 Wiki. <...5.... 12 
Pere One B0m.1.-....... 9 
es EES ae 5 
3 907, ond 10095. .......... 3 
1,000 


It is apparent that a principle 
which will insure justice among a 
group of policyholders must be fair 





Centuries before the advent of insur- 
ance as it is conducted today, the prin- 
ciple of coinsurance was laid down by a 
Rhodian emperor. It was the custom of 
shipowners, sailing the Mediterranean, to 
transport merchandise and traders and 
their wares from port to port on a profit 
sharing basis. The shipowner received, 
at the end of the voyage, a percentage 
of the profit made by each trader, in 
return for cargo space for the traders’ 
wares. One such trip had several traders 
and their merchandise aboard, including 
one whose stock in trade consisted of 
sheep which were carried on the top, or 
hurricane, deck. In a storm it became 
necessary to jettison the sheep because 
they rushed in a body to the lee rail and 
thereby imperiled the ship; the lives of 
all on board; and all of the cargo. Re- 
turning to their home port, the emperor 
was asked to decide who should bear 
the loss for the value of these sheep 
which were thrown overboard. The em- 
peror decreed that the value of the lost 
sheep was to be spread in the propor- 
tion that each of the benefited interests 
bore to the total of all such. He, there- 
fore, added the value of all the cargoes, 
including the sheep; the value of the 
vessel; and the amount of freight which 
the shipowner had at risk, and each of 
these interests was assessed its pro rata 
preportion of the value of the sheep 
which were jettisoned. All of the value 
at risk contributed its share of the loss. 
This is the basis for general average used 
in maritime practice today. It is also 
the basis for the principle of coinsurance. 











to any individual in that group. For 
that reason the following discussion 
of the fundamental basis of the co- 
insurance clause will be considered 
from the group standpoint. 

Let us assume that the above 50,- 
000 properties are identical in every 
respect and that each is valued at 
$10,000. If all the owners desire to 
be insured for the full value of their 
properties, we can readily determine 
the amount which must be collected 
to cover the losses indicated. (As 
the purpose of this study is to dem- 
onstrate a principle and not calculate 
an actual rate, the acquisition, ad- 
ministration and other expenses of 
conducting the business will be dis- 
regarded. Attention will be directed 
to the loss cost alone.) In making 
such calculations, it is assumed that 
the average size of the losses in each 
group will be at the middle point of 
the group. For example, the aver- 
age size of each of the 751 losses 
between 0 per cent and 10 per cent 
of the property’s value will be 5 
per cent of the value (in this case 
$500). 

The losses incurred on the 50,000 
buildings according to the assumed 
data would be as follows: 








TABLE B 
751 losses at an average of $500... $375,500 
107 " “on “ = 1,500. aa 160,500 
a: oe | 
30" "" " "3,500... 105,000 
20 " “oe " 4,500... 90,000 
6" "" " "6'599 ” — gg'o00 
> ss Ae 78,000 
9." m8 7'BQg) 67,500 
5 " “om " "8,500 oS 42,500 
3" "8 " "9500... 28,500 
1,000 $1,153,000 
As the fundamental principle of 


insurance is the collection of funds 
from all policyholders to pay the 
claims of those who may suffer a 
loss, it would be necessary in this 
case to collect $23.06 from each of 
the 50,000 owners, or $0.2306 per 
$100 of insurance. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Coinsurance—Continued 


If each owner insures his prop- 
erty to only 10 per cent of its value 
instead of the full amount, with the 
understanding that losses will be 
payable in full up to the face value 
of the policy ($1,000), the insuring 
company would have to pay: 





TABLE C 

751 losses at an average of $500... $375,500 
107 claims at $1,000* ........... 107,000 
47." CO SSR ESO 47,000 
: ie es Pe eek auenes 30,000 
ae ele gay heroes 20,000 
~ PN hones Dae wiesits 16,000 
. a - Te ee Te 12,000 
_ aie ‘i Pe id eke 9,000 
ee “ $i bratshesate 5,000 
a - PN eeeeksweees 3,000 
$624,500 


* Face of policy. 


The total amount of loss which the 
company would be required to pay 
when each property is insured for 
10 per cent of its value, or $1,000, 
is seen to be $624,500. To provide 
this amount, the share of each policy- 
holder would be $12.49, or $1.249 
per $100 of insurance. A compari- 
son of this figure with the $0.2306 





per $100 of insurance found neces- 
sary when the property was covered 
to its full value indicates the influ- 
ence of small losses. 

If the $0.2306 rate were used, but 
each property insured to only 10 
per cent of value, the total premiums 
collected would be $115,300. We 
have seen above, however, that 
$624,500 is necessary to cover the 
claims. Obviously then, the policy- 
holder who insures to only 10 per 
cent of his property’s value, but re- 
ceives the rate accorded the insured 
who has complete coverage, has paid 
only 18 per cent of the amount nec- 
essary for his protection. 

When the rating plan permits one 
policyholder to obtain his insurance 
at less than cost, the policyholder 
who profits does so at the expense 
of others. What he receives free 
must be paid for by them. To pre- 
vent such discrimination, clauses em- 
ploying the principle of coinsurance 
have come into general use on mer- 
cantile and industrial properties. The 
“average clause,” the “reduced rate 
clause,” and the “percentage value 
clause” all employ this principle and 
the net amount of indemnity received 
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by the policyholder from valid col- 
lectible insurance is the same. The 
“average clause” used in New York 
is typical. It reads: 

“This Company shall not be liable 
for a greater proportion of any loss 
or damage to the property described 
herein than the sum hereby insured 
bears to 
| rr Jo) 
of the actual cash value of said prop- 
erty at the time such loss shall 
happen.” 


80 Per Cent Coinsurance 


Although any percentage may be 
inserted in the blank space of the 
above clause, 80 per cent is most 
commonly used in this country. Its 
use is based on the assumption that 
only 80 per cent of the property’s 
value is destructible by fire (a cer- 
tain proportion of the masonry and 
concrete work remaining). If the 
rates are calculated on this basis, 
and the insured is not willing to 
carry insurance to 80 per cent of 
his property’s value, the application 
of the clause makes him in effect an 
insurer for the difference between 
the amount of insurance carried and 
the 80 per cent required. He will 
then have to bear his share of the 
loss, and the company will pay only 
in the proportion that the face of 
the policy bears to 80 per cent of the 
property’s value. When the coinsur- 
ance clause is applied, the same rate 
per $100 of insurance can be given 
regardless. of the amount of insur- 
ance carried. The justice of this 
may be demonstrated by again utiliz- 
ing our loss data to show (Table D) 
the claims which an insurance com- 
pany would have to pay under an 
80 per cent clause when 


a. Insurance to 80 per cent of 
value is carried. 

b. Insurance to only 10 per cent of 
value is carried. 

As the total losses to be paid 
under an 80 per cent clause when 
each owner carries $8,000 of insur- 
ance on his $10,000 property are 
$1,146,000 as shown by column (a) 
of the preceding table, the cost for 
the fire waste is $22.92 per build- 
ing, or $0.2865 for each $100 of in- 
surance. This same rate per $100 
will produce the $143,250 shown by 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Ohio, whose name derives from the Iroquois term meaning 
“great river,” prides herself on her Indian heritage... there remain 
burial grounds and earthworks built by the Red Men in the 11th 
and 12th centuries. The first permanent settlement was made at 
Marietta by New England veterans of the Revolution after 
George R. Clark’s victory at Piqua which drove the Indians to the 
far west. The fertility of the soil where corn, oats, winter wheat 
and fruits thrive is traced to the glaciers of the “Ice Age.” Live- 
stock raising is very important. Coal is mined extensively and 
Toledo is the world’s largest coal port. Since the Great Lakes furnish 
cheap transportation for iron and other mineral ores from the 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan mines, steel processing 
and fabricating are important industries. Coke, a natural 
by-product, is manufactured and used extensively. More than 
one-half the crude rubber imported into the country is cured 
and fabricated in Akron. The Hocking Parks, Blue Hole at 
Castalia, Old Man’s Cave and Vesuvius Furnace are 
SegQiPy “musts” for the sightseer. The Buckeye State ranks 
CESS fourth in population, second in industry, fifth in 
agriculture, sixth in minerals and 
eighth in value of exports... 
quite a state for insurance 
solicita- 
tion. 
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Portrait by Peale when Harrison was twenty-seven 


ve HEN his prospective father-in-law 
asked how he proposed to maintain a wife, 
young William Henry Harrison replied, 
placing his hand on his sword, “This is my 
means of support.” As his military prowess 
proved, the statement was no empty boast. 
Moreover, in time Anna Symmes Harrison, 
the girl he married, had the distinction of 
being the wife of the ninth President and 
the grandmother of Benjamin Harrison, the 
twenty-third. 

In 1800, five years after his marriage, 
Harrison was appointed first governor of 
the vast new Indiana Territory which even- 
tually was carved into several states. In the 
seat of government, the old French town of 
Vincennes, he acquired a 300-acre estate 
called Grouseland. His home, architec- 
turally inspired by Berkeley, the famous Vir- 
ginia mansion in which he was born, was 
completed in 1804. Known as the White 
House of the West, it became the social 


and political center of the territory. 








Winding stairway suggests a similar one at Mt. Vernon 





iy ORO 





GROUSELAND 


tivnlics Lome of the Ninth Lresident 


As the Indians in the area outnumbered 
the whites five to one and as the territory 
was hemmed in on three sides by foreign 
powers, Harrison’s problems were for- 
midable. Reflecting the hazardous times, 
Grouseland, like a feudal castle, was at 
once a home and fortress, with walls two 
feet thick and windows protected 
inside and out by heavy shutters. 
One of these bears the mark of a 
bullet which an Indian fired at Har- 
rison as he was pacing the room 
with his baby in his arms. From a 


lookout platform on the roof the 





approach of unfriendly visitors 
could be seen, and within the house 
concealed passages provided speedy 
exit in case of surprise attack. 

In a grove near the house Harri- 
son held a conference with the 
Shawnee chieftain Tecumseh and 
his warriors who defiantly refused 
to come to terms with the American 
government. In 1811, a year later, 








Harrison defeated Tecumseh’s men 
at the famous battle of Tippecanoe 





which established his military reputation 
and provided the slogan “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” for the campaign in which he was 
elected President. When the War of 1812 
began, Harrison left Grouseland to take 
command of the Army. 

After remaining in the ownership of the 
family until 1843, the house passed through 
a period of decline until, ransacked by relic 
hunters, it was used as a stable. Finally 
through the efforts of the Francis Vigo 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution it was saved from demolition 
and now in the chapter’s custody is being 
preserved as an historic landmark restored 
to its former grandeur. 

* * & 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME* 
SArswrance Company 


NEW YORK 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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CRIME LOSS PREVENTION 


ANY business men, especially 

among smaller organizations, 

are inclined to minimize the 
danger of serious loss resulting from 
employee dishonesty. They point to 
the fact that crime loss statistics and 
news items, as published by law en- 
forcement bodies and newspapers, 
report relatively few such crimes 
involve comparatively small 
sums. They also express a firm 
confidence in the integrity of their 
employees, pointing to the fact that 
adyancement to trustworthy posi- 
tions has been earned by faithful 
performance and application to duty 
over a long period of years. Conse- 
quently, they assert, since individual 
backgrounds are largely an “open 
book,” there can be little or no 
danger of loss. 


A Serious Problem 


Actually, however, employee dis- 
honesty poses a serious problem to 
every employer. Available statistics, 
while far from complete, reflect 
losses running up to, or exceeding, 
500 million dollars annually. Con- 
trasted to burglary and robbery 
losses, and to check forgery, esti- 
mated at $200 million and $300 mil- 
lion respectively, it is readily ap- 
parent that employee dishonesty 
costs as much as if not more 
than . . . all other forms of direct 
crime loss combined. Moreover, 
aside from this huge annual loss, it 
is further estimated that seven per 
cent of business failures are directly 
attributable to dishonesty on the 
part of one or more employees ! 


For October, 1948 


That these facts are not reported 
accurately and are not as well publi- 
cized as other forms of crime is due, 
in large measure, to one or more 
circumstances surrounding individ- 
ual losses. In some instances, in 
order to avoid unfavorable publicity, 
employers deliberately withhold the 
facts of the loss. In most cases, how- 
ever, because of length of service or 
as a matter of company policy, dis- 
honesty cases are disposed of 
through discharge of the guilty per- 
son and without initiating prosecu- 
tive action. These policies naturally 
tend to obscure the seriousness of 
this form of crime and, further, to 
minimize the importance of main- 
taining adequate precautionary meas- 
ures against loss. 

No one will ever compile a com- 
plete list of the ways a dishonest 
employee steals, commits fraud or 
wrongfully converts business prop- 
erty. Every day, as one form of 
theft or fraud is discovered, em- 
ployees discover a new way to em- 
bezzle. 


Following are some of the more 
common methods of embezzling from 
an employer : 


By paying bills to fictitious firms 
and cashing checks through a dum- 
my. 

By invoicing goods too cheaply 
and securing cash rebate from cus- 
tomer. 

By raising checks and then des- 
troying vouchers when returned by 
bank. 

By issuing checks for returned 
goods which were never returned. 


By “swapping horses,” i.e., steal- 
ing from incoming payments and 
applying subsequent remittances on 
other items to cover amounts stolen. 

By reducing amount of outgoing 
invoices, paying the reduced amount 
in cash and appropriating the custo- 
mer’s check when received. 

By raising invoices and checks 
after they have been paid; By ex- 
tracting certain ledger sheets to con- 
ceal shortages; By “forgetting” to 
enter cash sales; By causing securi- 
ties to “disappear”; By failing to 
credit cash payments; By stealing 
from the cash drawer, petty cash or 
stamp account; By padding cash 
expenditures; By collusion with 
criminals; By stealing merchandise 
or materials; By padding payrolls; 
By fake holdups or burglaries. 


The Need for Controls 


Losses resulting from these and 
other forms of employee dishonesty 
cannot be computed wholly in terms 
of financial loss to the employer. 
Since most of the employees in- 
volved were respected, valued em- 
ployees prior to their defalcation 

and would never have turned 
dishonest had reasonable precaution- 
ary methods been exercised . . . to 
adopt measures that will successfully 
prevent dishonesty is to save many 
human lives from ruin. 

The installation of internal con- 
trol with adequate checks, proper 
and adequate personnel supervision, 
and through investigation of pros- 
pective employees will not entirely 

(Continued on the next page) 
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402 PARK BLDG., 351 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, on the Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, is in the midst 
of the country’s most pro- 
ductive coal fields and is 
the center of the nation’s 
steel industry and rolling 
mills. One of our branch 
service offices is thoroughly 
equipped to handle all the in- 
surance problems of concerns 
and individuals who make the 
“Steel City” their home. 
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Crime Loss—Continued 


eliminate employee dishonesty. Such 
steps, however, together with other 
precautionary measures, will go far 
in reducing financial and human 
losses due to this form of crime. 


Merchandise is money. Because it 
can easily be disposed of for cash, 
either by direct contact or through 
a receiver of stolen goods, the need 
for accurate, adequate inventory 
records is obvious. 

Inventory—Where practicable it 
is advisable to keep a card record of 
all merchandise, supplies and equip- 
ment, with a separate card for each 
item. In addition to the regular an- 
nual inventory, it is also advisable to 
make a “surprise” inventory at ir- 
regular intervals. 

Receiving Clerk—It is important 
that the receiving department be 
subject to check and control. The 
responsibility for checking incoming 
shipments should be delegated to one 
trustworthy person. 

Shipping Clerk—It is important 
that the duties of shipping clerk be 
assigned to one responsible individ- 
ual in each place from where ship- 
ments are made. He should be held 
personally responsible for the ac- 
curate filling of shipping orders. 





Drivers—No driver or delivery 
man should be allowed to put goods 
into storage or stock, or to remove 
goods from storage or stock, with- 
out the supervision of the receiving 
clerk, shipping clerk or custodian. 
Drivers should be held responsible 
for misdeliveries and should be re- 
quired to immediately return unde- 
livered goods to the shipping clerk 
and obtain a receipt or release. 


Cash 


Sales Checks—Where items are 
not too small and turnover is not too 
rapid, each sale should be confirmed 
on a written sales check. 


Central Cashier—lIt is preferable 
that sales clerks do not make change. 
If possible, all sales clerks should go 
to a central cashier for change. 


Shopping Services—Large retail 
stores and chain store operations em- 
ploying many clerks making change 
are advised to explore the benefits 
of a shopping service. Such services 
are not directed solely at dishonesty 
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but also serve to improve efficiency, 
courtesy and sales approach, all of 
which react to the employer’s ad- 
vantage. 

Cash Collections by Outside Em- 
ployees—Drivers who must neces- 
sarily be collectors because of the 
nature of the business, should be 
held accountable for all shortages and 
to guarantee ability to pay all short- 
ages. They should be required to 
post a personal cash bond of at 
least $100 or more. 


Checks 


Except in an individual proprietor 
operated and managed business all 
checks should be signed and counter- 
signed by two or more responsible 
officials. It is advisable to use checks 
printed on paper designed to prevent 
alteration and it is recommended that 
the amount for which the check is 
drawn be inserted by a machine de- 
signed to prevent alteration. 

Daily mail known to contain 
money, money orders or checks 
should be opened by a responsible 
clerk under the direction, supervision 
and observation of a_ responsible 
officer. All checks and money orders 
received should be immediately en- 
dorsed “For Deposit Only” and 
should be immediately listed with the 
name of the maker, bank and 
amount. 

It is not a good practice to cash 
checks merely as a service to custo- 
mers. Checks which are taken in 
payment for merchandise or services 
over the counter should be accepted 
only from known persons. Any one 
endeavoring to pass a bad check 
could be capable of producing “‘iden- 
tification.” 

Money, money orders and checks 
received should be deposited in the 
bank at least once daily. The bank 
should be required to mail monthly 
bank statements to the personal at- 
tention of a responsible official. 

Cash Payrolls—Cash payrolls 
should not be made up out of current 
receipts. Payrolls are best prepared 
by the bank and the service is worth 
the small fee involved. 

Check  Payrolls—The _ payroll 
should be prepared by someone other 
than the party who will prepare the 
checks. Payroll checks, like other 
checks, should be signed by at least 
two responsible officers. 

(Continued on the next page) 























consistently gets replies — leads to 
new business — from 12% of the 
people to whom the Retirement Letter 
is sent. 


Your clients have confidence in you, 
your firm, and your judgment. Given 
such leads as these, you can sell 
Retirement Income to many of them. 
They'll appreciate this additional 
service, and you'll add to your 
commissions. 


The Connecticut Mutual Retirement 
Plan is one of the most attractive 
available: net cost is low; wide variety 
of plans (five of them); Retirement 
Income may be paid in several ways 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Name 


I am interested in selling life insurance, so 
booklet, “A Tested Method for Securing Life Insurance Commissions.” 

















A PROVED PLAN FOR GETTING 
LEADS TO RETIREMENT 
INCOME PROSPECTS 


Here is a mail advertising plan that 


(six options); waiver of premium 


available. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
The Connecticut Mutual’s booklet, “A 
Tested Method for Securing Life 
Insurance Commissions” outlines the 
plan to guide you to Retirement 
Income prospects among your present 
clients. It was prepared specifically for 
fire and casualty agents and brokers 
by a company that has for years worked 


closely with general insurance men. 


Send today for your copy of this free 
booklet that can help you earn many 
hundreds of dollars in commissions 


from your own clients. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - Harford 
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Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


please send me free and without obligation your 





Street 


(please print) 








Town or City 


State 
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Crime Loss—Continued 


Time Sheets—All payrolls should 
be supported by time sheets prop 
erly signed by the department heads 
for their own department. The ac 
tual existence of all employees on 
such time sheets should be verified 
by someone outside of the depart 
ment. 

Out of Service 
ing the service of the company should 
be required to clear through the per 


Employees leav- 


sonnel department or with some offi- 
cial outside of their own department 
so that they are actually removed 
from the payroll. 


Miscellaneous Accounts 


Accounts Receivable-—Despite the 
amount of work involved it is im- 
portant that a detailed check fre- 
quently be made of accounts receiv- 
able and a regular check should be 
made by “sampling.” 








Highlights 


in Insurance History 


INTO SLAVERY 


The carelessly used expressions, ‘‘I’d 
give my soul” or “I’d give my right arm”, 
etc. are merely expressive words now. But back 
in the early beginnings of insurance, men offered 
to give their utmost as insurance premiums, and 
meant it. A man often pledged that he and his entire 
family would become slaves in case he could not pay for 

his “insurance” on shipped goods. 
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1948 shippers enjoy reasonable ocean marine rates, which are 

easy to pay. And when paid to companies as substantial as 
NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM, they can enjoy 
the certainty of prompt adjustment of all losses. 
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Accounts Payable—The remarks 
above as respects accounts receiy- 
able applies in like manner to ac- 
counts payable. 

Petty Cash—Ilt isn’t the amount 
there at any one time that counts 
as much as it is the opportunity to 
turn it over and over. No one per- 
son should be allowed to handle this 
account. The initials or approval of 
at least one other person should be 
required to withdraw from or add 
to this account. 

Purchasing—The person ordering 
merchandise or supplies should not 
receive such goods and should not 
pay for it. 

Securities—Securities should be 
kept in a safe deposit box. A physi- 
cal inventory of such securities 
should be made frequently, not less 
than once each year, by two officials 
jointly. The bank should not be 
authorized to permit entry to the 
safe deposit box by any one except 
known and authorized persons. 

Returns—Credits—Cash _ or 
credits allowed for return of goods 
by customers should be required to 
be initialled by two people and such 
credits should be paid directly to 
the customer or credited to his ac- 
count by the cashier or credit de- 
partment. 

Postage Account—Again, _fre- 
quent turnover may produce a sub- 
stantial loss. The only safeguard is 
a check of stamps used by the mail 
department against purchases. All 
purchases should be made from the 
postmaster and paid for by check. 

Scrap Materials—If scraps have 
any resale or reuse value a control 
account should be set up with a 
responsible employee in charge. This 
account should be subject to audit 
at a frequency indicated by volume 
of such material. 


From the booklet ‘‘Crime Loss Prevention” 
prepared by the Continental Casualty Company 


“THE PUBLIC OFFICIAL AND 
HIS SURETY BOND" 


HE increasing responsibility of 

public officials, their liability for 
faithful performance of duty, and 
the nature and purpose of the surety 
bond which they furnish for the 
protection of the public, are outlined 
in this booklet, just published by The 
Surety Association of America, 60 
John Street, New York City. 
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ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
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HE adoption of the new Fed- 

eral Rules of Civil Procedure in 

addition to drastically changing 
civil procedure in the Federal courts 
had a much more far-reaching effect. 
The new practice transformed the 
philosophy underlying the disposi- 
tion of civil litigation. Traditionally, 
since the dawn of the common law, 
a lawsuit was regarded as a contest 
conducted at arm’s length, accord- 
ing to certain established rules. 
Victory ofttimes depended on the 
skill of the champions who repre- 
sented the litigants. The court 
reached its decision on the basis of 
the moves made by the parties in 
accordance with prescribed formu- 
lae. An eminent jurist has denomi- 
nated this attitude as “the sporting 
theory of justice.” The theory of 
the new Federal civil procedure has 
cut adrift from these ancient moor- 
ings. It views a civil action as an 
effort to ascertain the truth and to 
render substantial justice on the 
merits of the cause. Lawyers repre- 
senting the respective parties are 
vested with the function and the 
duty of assisting the court in attain- 
ing this objective. 


Great Strides Made 


Deep rooted ideas ingrained 
through the centuries cannot be ex- 
tirpated overnight with a stroke of 
the pen. The process of change is 
lengthy and laborious. Lofty ideals 
are difficult of achievement. Efforts 
to attain high aspiration, however, 
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gradually bring us nearer to the 
desired goal. While the new theory 
does not as yet fully pervade the 
field of civil litigation, great strides 
have been made in that direction. 


In no branch of the new Rules is 
this change of basic philosophy better 
exemplified than in connection with 
that dealing with discovery in its 
various aspects. The basic idea of 
the discovery rules is that every 
litigant is entitled to access to all 
of the evidence, as well as all of the 
information that may lead to secur- 
ing evidence, bearing on any issue 
involved in the case. There are, of 
course, certain exceptions, which 
will be later discussed. Another fun- 
damental principle of the new dis- 
covery practice is that the gates 
guarding the desired material should 
be opened prior to the trial, in 
order that the issues may be simpli- 
fied and narrowed, and the element 
of surprise, which previously played 
an important part in the trial of cases 
should be reduced to a minimum, if 
not entirely eliminated. 


The innate conservatism of man- 
kind, which tends to make human 
beings cling to habits and practices 
to which they have become accus- 
tomed, naturally led to considerable 
skepticism and even opposition to 
drastic alterations in the system of 
conducting litigation. An illustration 
of the extreme to which this tendency 
toward conservatism carries 
people is found in a story told by 
Lord Campbell concerning Lord 


some 
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Chancellor Eldon. In the early years 
of the 19th Century when a bill to 
charter a railroad company was 
before Parliament, Lord 
Eldon rose in his seat in the House 
of Lords and expressed opposition 
to the measure, saying that “rail- 
roads are a dangerous innovation.” 
Such an attitude is no cause for 
alarm. It is to be expected. In fact, 
this propensity frequently helps to 
subject a novel proposal to a thor- 
ough test in the crucible and to per- 
fect its details. 


pending 


Opposition of Defense Counsel 


It seems somewhat paradoxical, 
however, that considerable opposi- 
tion to the discovery rules originated 
with counsel who generally appear 
on the defense side of tort actions. 
One would have anticipated that 
this group 
would welcome broad discovery. At 
times an unfounded claim can be 
exposed by a withering, devastating 
interrogation of the plaintiff at the 
taking of his deposition. An exag- 
gerated claim for personal injuries 
can occasionally be deflated by a 
medical examination permitted by 
the Rules. In fact, fear of such con- 
sequences may act as a deterrent 
against the assertion of claims that 
cannot be substantiated. 

The Supreme Court has aptly 
summarized the purpose of discovery 
under the new Rules as follows: 


lawyers belonging to 


1 Hickman v. Taylor, 329 U. S. 495, 501. 
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“The various instruments of dis- 
covery now serve (1) as a device, 
along with the pretrial hearing un- 
der Rule 16, to narrow and clarify 
the basic issues between the parties, 
and (2) as a device for ascertaining 
the facts, or information as to the 
existence or whereabouts of facts, 
relative to those issues. Thus civil 
trials in the federal courts no longer 
need be carried on in the dark. The 
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way is now clear, consistent with 
recognized privileges, for the parties 
to obtain the fullest possible knowl- 
edge of the issues and facts before 
trial.” 

As a search for facts, discovery 
has two objectives: first, to obtain 
evidence for use at the trial; and 
second, to secure information as to 
the existence of evidence and to 
ascertain how and from whom it may 
be procured. As has been observed 
by the Supreme Court, the time- 
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honored cry of “fishing expedition” 
no longer avails as a bar to dis- 
covery. On this point the Supreme 
Court has stated: °. 

“Mutual knowledge of all the 
relevant facts gathered by both par- 
ties is essential to proper litigation. 
To. that end, either party may com- 
pel the other to disgorge whatever 
facts he has in his possession. The 
deposition-discovery procedure sim- 
ply advances the stage at which the 
disclosure can be compelled from the 
time of trial to the period preceding 
it, thus reducing the possibility of 
surprise.” 


Diversified Purposes 


It is necessary to bear in mind the 
various aspects of discovery pro- 
cedure and the diversified purposes 
for which it may be invoked. They 
explain why many courts have been 
overruling the contention that the 
party requesting the discovery is al- 
ready in possession of the facts when 
advanced as an objection to the use 
of this remedy. Even if a party has 
the information which he seeks, it 
may be necessary or desirable for 
him to know what his adversary 
contends the facts to be, in order to 
narrow the issues, or to prepare 
for trial. Unlike discovery procedure 
in many States, in the Federal courts 
a party is not limited to securing evi- 
dence in support of his own claim or 
defense, but may pry into his ad- 
versary’s case. In other words, sub- 
ject to the few limitations which we 
shall later discuss, every party to a 
civil action is entitled to whatever 
relevant evidence or information is in 
the possession of any other party to 
the lawsuit. 

The principal discovery weapons 
provided by the new Rules are dep- 
ositions and interrogatories. Dep- 
ositions may be taken orally. Inter- 
rogatories are submitted in writing 
and require written responses. Dep- 
ositions may be utilized in con- 
nection with any person, whether 
he is a party or a witness. Inter- 
rogatories may be directed only to 
adverse parties. Except for this dis- 
tinction, the scope of these two dis- 
covery remedies is the same. Each 
may be utilized for the same purpose 
and to the same extent. 


2 Hickman v. Taylor, supra, at p. 507. 
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Recent amendments to the Rules 
clarify this point. They abandon the 
rulings laid down in some of the 
earlier cases, which substantially 
limited the number of interroga- 
tories that might be submitted. At 
present, there are no limitations or 
restrictions on either depositions or 
interrogatories, except as later dis- 
cussed. As stated at the opening of 
my remarks, they may be invoked 
for the purpose of narrowing the 
issues, tor the purpose of securing 
evidence in support of the examin- 
ing party’s case, or for the purpose of 
obtaining information that may lead 
to the discovery of evidence. In other 
words, they are not confined to 
securing information that will itself 
be admissible in evidence at the trial. 
In connection with depositions and 
interrogatories, the production and 
disclosure of documents may be 
required. In addition, however, the 
Rules provide a separate remedy for 
the production of documents by par- 
ties. This may be accomplished by 
order of the court on a showing that 
a designated document constitutes 
or contains relevant and competent 
evidence. 


Exceptions 


As I stated above, there are cer- 
tain exceptions to the broad scope of 
discovery. The principal reservation 
is that privileged information and 
documents are excluded from the 
obligation of disclosure. The term 
“privilege” is used in its technical 
sense. It is a word of art. The prin- 
cipal types of privileged material are 
confidential communications between 
attorney and client, between physi- 
cian and patient, and between clergy- 
man and penitent. All of these types 
of privilege are now recognized by 
law, although two of them are of 
comparatively recent origin. In ad- 
dition, the Government has a privi- 
lege in respect to certain categories 
of information and documents. 

A problem that gave rise to a great 
deal of discussion was whether the 
right of discovery extended to state- 
ments of witnesses and similar in- 
formation obtained by counsel or 
their representatives in preparation 
for trial. To many it seemed objec- 
tionable that the right of discovery 
should cover such a wide range. It 
was argued that a party should not 
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be entitled to take advantage of the 
preparation made by his adversary. 
It was urged that if this were per- 
mitted, some litigants would be en- 
couraged to wait until their oppo- 
nents had prepared for trial and then 
would seek to utilize the results of 
their antagonist’s endeavors. Dis- 
trict courts were divided on this 
question. There were numerous de- 
cisions on both sides. 

The subject was definitively deter- 
mined in Hickman v. Taylor, 329 
U. S. 495. In that case the plaintiff 


in an action for wrongful death 
sought discovery of statements of 
witnesses obtained by defense coun- 
sel, as well as memoranda made by 
defense counsel of oral interviews 
with witnesses from whom written 
statements were not secured. The 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, sitting en banc, 
sustained the right of discovery.* 
The Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the decision of the Dis- 


34 F.R.D. 479. 
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trict Court. It held that statements 
obtained and memoranda made by 
counsel were to be classified as privi- 
leged documents.t The court de- 
vised the apt term,—‘‘work product 
of the lawyer’”—for material of this 
type. The Supreme Court affirmed 
the ruling of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, but by a different course of 
reasoning. It refused to attach the 
character of privilege to documents 
of the type here discussed. It held, 








however, that “it is essential that a 
lawyer work with a certain degree of 
privacy, free from unnecessary in- 
trusion by opposing parties and their 
counsel.” The Supreme Court fur- 
ther stated: ° 

“Proper preparation of a client’s 
case demands that he assemble in- 
formation, sift what he considers to 
be the relevant from the irrelevant 
facts, prepare his legal theories and 
plan his strategy without undue and 
needless interference. That is the his- 
torical and the necessary way in 
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which lawyers act within the frame- 
work of our system of jurisprudence 
to promote justice and to protect 
their clients’ interests. This work is 
reflected, of course, in interviews, 
statements, memoranda, correspon- 
dence, briefs, mental impressions, 
personal beliefs, and countless other 
tangible and intangible ways—aptly 
though roughly termed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in this case as the 
“work product of the lawyer.” Were 
such materials open to opposing 
counsel on mere demand, much of 
what is now put down in writing 
would remain unwritten. An at- 
torney’s thoughts, heretofore invio- 
late, would not be his own.” 


Statements of Witnesses 


The result of the decision in the 
Hickman case is that statements of 
witnesses if obtained by counsel and 
counsel's memoranda of interviews 
with witnesses are not subject to 
discovery, except under unusual ex- 
traordinary circumstances. There 
still remains a similar question as to 
statements of witnesses if they are 
obtained by the party himself, or by 
his agent or representative other 
than counsel. This practical prob- 
lem arises frequently in connection 
with investigations made by claims 
agents of insurance companies, pub- 
lic utilities and similar organizations. 
Whether disclosure of such informa- 
tion may be required has not been 
definitively determined. A number 
of district court cases hold that it is 
subject to discovery and is_ not 
covered by the contrary ruling of the 
Hickman case, which is_ limited 
solely to material procured as a re- 
sult of an investigation made by 
counsel.® 


It may be justly said that the 
drastic discovery remedies by way 
of depositions and interrogatories 
may be occasionally abused. They 
may be invoked for ulterior motives. 
They may be utilized for the purpose 
of vexing or harassing an adverse 
party or clubbing him into submis- 
sion. These possibilities clearly exist. 


4153 F. (2d) 212, 222-223. 

5 329 U. S. 495, at 511. 

6 Hughes v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 11 Fed. 
Rules Service 34.411, Case 1; Newell v. 
Capital Transit Co., 7 F.R.D. 732, DeBruce 
v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 6 F.R.D. 403; Cogdill 
v. Tennessee Valley Authority, 7 F.R.D. 411; 
Thomas v. Pennsylvania R. Co., (ED-NY) 10 


Fed. Rules Service 673. 
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They are realities. The Rules arm 
the court, however, with full power 
to frustrate any misuse or even any 
unreasonable use of discovery and 
to curb any excesses. The court may 
at any time terminate, limit, or cir- 
cumscribe an examination of a party 
or a witness, or sustain objections 
to interrogatories. The entire matter 
is left to the sound discretion of the 
district judge. 


Depositions vs Interrogatories 


It may be of interest to compare 
the corresponding advantages and 
disadvantages of depositions on the 
one hand and interrogatories on the 
other. Both may be used for the 
same purpose. The scope of each is 
equally broad, with one exception, 
that written interrogatories may be 
directed only to an adverse party, 
while depositions may be utilized in 
connection either with a party or a 
witness. Depositions, however, are 
a much more potent weapon than in- 
terrogatories for the purpose of 
wringing information from the un- 
willing lips of a reluctant adversary. 
At the taking of a deposition coun- 
sel may probe deep and may search 
the conscience of the person under 
examination. 

Written interrogatories, on the 
other hand, accord time for delibera- 
tion and consultation and make it 
possible to frame answers with the 
advice of counsel. They offer no 
opportunity to examining counsel 
for following up an unsatisfactory 
response with a line of questions that 
may elicit information originally 
withheld. None the less, interroga- 
tories are a simple, useful and in- 
expensive mode of securing data of 
a type that the adverse party has no 
desire to conceal or no means of 
withholding. Which of the two reme- 
dies should be resorted to in any 
individual case depends on practical 
considerations that must be weighed 
by counsel in each instance. Nothing 
in the Rules precludes the use of 
both in the same case. 


Medical Examinations 


Another important discovery 
remedy is a physical or mental 
examination of an adverse party. A 
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medical examination may be had 
by order of the court in any case in 
which the physical or mental state 
of a party is in issue. This provision 
has a peculiar value in actions to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries. 
In such cases, the rule makes it pos- 
sible for the defendant to protect 
himself against inflated and exag- 
gerated claims. The report of such 
a medical examination must be made 
available to the party who has been 
examined. In that event, the party 
who has been examined is under an 


obligation to disclose to his ad- 
versary a report of any other medical 
examination previously or thereafter 
made of him. 

It seems astonishing that the 
validity of this rule was challenged 
as an unlawful invasion and intru- 
sion on the right of privacy, and an 
encroachment on the inviolability of 
the person. It was only by a vote 
of five-to-four that the Rule was 
sustained by the Supreme Court.’ 
| Sibbach v. Wilson, 312 U. S. 1. 
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This provision was no novelty for 
lawyers practicing in Code States, 
where such examinations have been 
almost a matter of routine for a 
great many years. Failure to permit 
medical examinations may at times 
lead to a miscarriage of justice. 
Surely a person who makes a claim 
on the basis of his physical condi- 
tion should be willing to submit to 
examination by a reputable physi- 
cian appointed by the court. Pro- 
vision for such examination is in the 
interest of ascertainment of the 
truth. 


Requests for Admission 


There is one other type of dis- 
covery offered by the Rules which is 
often neglected and is not used as 
much as it might be. I have refer- 
ence to requests for admission. A 
party is permitted to serve on any 
other party a request for the ad- 
mission of specified facts. The re- 
quest should consist of a series of 
short propositions of fact. It may 
also cover the genuineness of docu- 
ments. It is obvious that this pro- 
cedure can facilitate the narrowing 
of issues and the elimination of 
matters concerning which testimony 
would otherwise be required at the 
trial. Perhaps the reason why this 
rule is not employed as much as it 
might be is that it lacks potent 
sanctions. The only penalty risked 
by a recalcitrant party for an un- 
reasonable failure to make admis- 
sions is the imposition of expense of 
procuring evidence on the issues 
covered by the request. 








There is an early decision under 
the rules which illustrates the extent 
to which resourceful and astute 
counsel may invoke requests for ad- 
missions.* The case involved an ac- 
tion on a life insurance policy to re- 
cover double indemnity for acci- 
dental death. The defenses were: 
first, that the insured had falsely 
alleged in his application for insur- 
ance that he had not consulted any 
physician for a specified period and 
had never used alcoholic stimulants 
to excess ; and second, that the death 
of the insured was not in fact ac- 
cidental, but resulted from his par- 
ticipation in a drunken brawl. The 
attorney for the insurance company 
served a series of requests for ad- 
missions, consisting of a large num- 
ber of statements of fact, each setting 
forth some detail or circumstance 
tending to sustain the defendant’s 
position. The court held that such 
requests for admissions were proper 
and that the plaintiff was obliged to 
respond. 

It is not my purpose to enter into 
a detailed discussion of the specific 
provisions of the discovery rules, 
or to undertake an intensive consid- 
eration of the judicial decisions con- 
struing and applying the new pro- 
cedure. My object is to venture a 
few comments on the role played by 
this outstanding reform in the pro- 
gress of jurisprudence and judicial 
procedure. It is elementary that the 
purpose of litigation is to decide con- 
troversies on their merits and to 
determine and adjudicate substan- 
tive rights. It is deplorable that for 


8 Walsh v. Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
26 F. Supp. 566. 








centuries complexities and intricacies 
of procedure often served to hinder 
and delay, rather than to accelerate 
the attainment of these basic objec- 
tives. 

One hundred years ago the in- 
troduction of code pleading in New 
York, soon followed by its adoption 
in many other States, constituted a 
monumental effort to liberate the 
courts from the shackles of technical 
procedure. Unfortunately, this far- 
reaching measure, embodied in a 
legislative code, was not adminis- 
tered in the liberal spirit intended 
by its author, David Dudley Field 
and his co-workers. Over the years 
code pleading became encrusted with 
barnacles and gradually developed 
a new series of technicalities of its 
own. The old chains were thrown 
away, but they were replaced by new 
fetters forged from time to time by 
legislative amendments and narrow 
judicial decisions. 

It was finally realized by far- 
sighted leaders of the legal profes- 
sion that the desired simplification of 
procedure could not be attained by 
legislative action. The authority to 
regulate pleading and practice must 
be vested in the courts. The judi- 
ciary may not be justly criticized 
for the technicalities and delays of 
the law unless it is endowed with 
plenary power to deal with the 
matter. These considerations finally 
crystalized in a movement to confer 
the rule-making power on the courts. 
The greatest advance in the field of 
adjective law during the Twentieth 
Century has been the transfer from 
the legislative to the judicial branch 
of the Government of the power to 
regulate pleading, practice and pro- 
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cedure. This objective seemed simple 
and its desirability obvious. Yet 
it took many years of steady and 
strenuous agitation to induce the 
Congress to vest the rule-making 
power in the Supreme Court and 
to confer on that tribunal the right 
to promulgate rules of civil proce- 
dure for the United States District 
Courts. 


Framing the Rules 


The statute reposing this authority 
in the Supreme Court was enacted 
in 1934. Six years later, a similar 
Act was passed in respect to criminal 
procedure. The rules of civil pro- 
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cedure are the first noteworthy 
product of the rule-making power. 
The enlightened method followed by 
the Supreme Court in framing the 
Rules is well known. An Advisory 
Committee, composed of eminent 
lawyers, was appointed by the Court 
for that purpose. This Committee 
was aided and assisted in its en- 
deavors by local groups throughout 
the country. 

The Rules were thus the product 
of the best brains of the legal pro- 
fession. They were not evolved in 
the study of some theorist, but were 
the result of the deliberations of 
experienced, practical members of 
the bar, many of them active trial 


lawyers. The Rules have brought 
about many. commendable and ad- 
mirable results. In my humble judg- 
ment, in no branch of procedure was 
their accomplishment greater and 
more vital than in the field of: dis- 
covery. The various discovery 
remedies, which the Rules have fur- 
nished to litigants and their counsel 
make it possible more effectively 
than ever before to ascertain the 
truth, to curtail unnecessary disputes 
at the trial, to reach an expeditious 
determination of controversies on 
their merits, and to render substan- 
tial justice. 

From an address before the Insurance Section 
of the American Bar Association. 
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HAY 


HEY have, when it comes to a 
T sense of possession. To the 

Agent for all types of insurance, 
these figures should present a chal- 
lenge to realize the vast amount of 
possessions millions of women have 
accumulated and will accumulate in 
the years to come—values that need 
what the property and casualty in- 
surance Agent has to sell. 

With no wish to start an argu- 
ment, I present the title question 
only in connection with property and 
casualty insurance. All too well, am 
] aware of a long-established at- 
titude that women and logic don’t 
go together as well, for example, as 
ham and eggs. Women, themselves, 
are partly to blame for this feeling, 
because they have accepted incon- 
sistency as one of their named char- 
acteristics. But with tongue in 
cheek! Because, while we're called 
“unpredictable,” we noticed it’s 
said in a way which indicates that 
men think it rather charming, and 
that’s all right if they want to think 
of it that way. 


Women Are Open to Reason 


But don’t let it fool you, if you 
want to sell more insurance. As a 
matter of fact, women are as cool, 
collected and open to reason as the 
hardest-headed man alive, when it 
comes to their sense of possession. 

17,000,000 women are numbered 
among the 60,000,000 persons com- 
‘prising the total wage-earners in 
this country. Those are the latest 
figures from the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the women who work 
do so because they must support 
themselves; about forty-nine per 
cent of them must support others 
also. Eighteen per cent are the sole 
support of their households. 

These women have gotten the 
taste of owning the things they 
want, having obtained them the 
hard way, standing for hours as 
saleswomen in department stores, 
tapping out endless pages on type- 
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writers, working at machines, run- 
ning their own small businesses with 
all the handicaps and frustrations 
thereof. Their sense of possession is 
strong; their determination to hold 
on puts them in a highly-receptive 
mood to act with sense. 

And don't think for a moment that 
wealthy women are less aware of 
the important of their possessions. 
All women have learned, from their 
business experience, that when it 
comes to possessions, they must 
forego the dubious delight of ca- 
price. They’ve got to be sensible— 
and how! 


Approach Them Directly 


Could it be that the long-standing 
method of approaching the sale of 
property and casualty insurance by 
directing the sales effort to “men 
only” is outmoded? Could it be that 
the great and dangerous gap that 
is known to exist in protecting the 
total national wealth is due to lack 
of good sense on the part of men and 
an ignoring of the fact that women 
can appreciate sound logic? Would 
it not be worthwhile to put the 
common sense of women to the 
test and approach them more often 








"| can't give you a raise Twiddle. However, 
| CAN fix you up with a policy.” 


IAN MEN 


and more directly on this matter of 
insurance protection ? 

It is not my thought that special 
forms of selling be directed to 
women. Women are persons. The 
modern women understands a sane, 
sensible sales story, when it comes 
home to her. She can say “Yes” and 
will say it equally often, if not of- 
tener, than the opposite sex, if you 
give her a chance. Women, too, de- 
serve to be told the score. 

In one group alone—the field of 
married working women—lies a rich 
field for the sale of property and 
casualty insurance, not to speak of 
the group of women labelled strictly 
“housewives” who also are fiercely 
possessive, plus the group of women 
who have inherited wealth but are 
able also to appreciate its importance. 


A Business Partner 

Today’s married woman is also 
more and more of a business partner 
in the control of household matters. 
Men are increasingly aware that 
women are smart in expenditures 
that they can handle the family 
budget best, make it stretch. To- 
day’s married man treats his wife on 
that basis ; listens to her suggestions 
and advice. 

There is no class of property and 
casualty insurance whose benefits 
would not appeal to the common 
sense of the average woman, if she 
is exposed to it to the degree that 
man has always been exposed, 
through an agent’s efforts. The need 
of adequate fire insurance would be 
gripping reality to any woman who 
is shown the possible result of fire 
in her home. It needs but normal 
graphic portrayal for her imagina- 
tion to picture what it would mean to 
her should fire consume her furni- 
ture and household treasures, per- 
haps level the very walls of her 
loved house. 

The facts of property and casu- 
alty insurance need only be brought 
to the attention of the average 
woman to make her an ally of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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More Sense ?—Continued 


agent who comes to her with these 
facts and the answer to what to do 
about it. He’ll find out how sensible 
she is. 


Who Are Underinsured? 


Surveys have indicated that up to 
now great numbers of persons have 
never been approached on the matter 
of adequately insuring against the 
ever-increasing hazards of modern 
life. Has the follow-through on these 
surveys been lacking, to pin down 


the facts about who are these who 
are underinsured? Perhaps they 
exist among these tremendous 


women-groups, who hold so much 
of our national wealth under their 
control, by inheritance or by their 
own sheer hard work. These sta- 
tistics may wear skirts. At any rate, 
it might pay the property and casu- 
alty insurance agent to delve into this 
a bit. Make a test among the women 
in your territory to sound out their 
good sense. Give the women the 
benefit of the same information on 
the subject that has been given to 
the male members of the family. 


Maybe they do have more sense than 


men! 
—From the North 


American Fieldman. 
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HARVEY RECEIVES SAFETY 
AWARD 


ULIEN H. HARVEY, manager 

of the accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, became the 
eighth person to receive the coveted 
Arthur Williams Memorial Medal 
for “conspicuous service in the con- 
servation of human life.” The award 
is granted in recognition of outstand- 
ing achievement in the accident pre- 
vention field. 

In accepting the presentation, Mr. 
Harvey cited the tremendous strides 
that have been made during his more 
than 30 years’ association with the 
organized safety movement. He said, 
“The trilogy of E’s—engi- 
neering, education and enforcement 
—has continued in use and is the 
fundamental background of all our 
work. 





in part, 


“Considering the application of 
these three factors in the field of 
street and highway safety, we de- 
pend on highway engineers to con- 
struct safe highways. In the field of 
enforcement, most certainly we need 
more vigorous action, and it is my 
opinion that there is great need for 
the development of a strong public 
opinion to uphold the enforcement 
officials if we are to reap the full 
benefit of this phase of our overall 
program.” 

In addition, Mr. Harvey empha- 
sized, “It is from the field of educa- 
tion that our greatest good must 
come. This means that year by year 
we must build attitudes out of which 
grow habits, and only insofar as we 
can do this, can we hope to reach the 
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ultimate goal of a minimum number 
of deaths and injuries in our traffic 
problem.” 

In this regard, Mr. Harvey added, 
“Some 6,000 high schools in this 
country are carrying on work of 
this character today; and as this 
number increases, reports which 
come to us indicate that accidents in- 
volving teen-age drivers are de- 
creasing proportionately.” 


WHISKEY MARKET 
STRAINED 


HE ‘nation’s distillers are utiliz- 

ing the insurance markets of the 
entire world in a continuing effort 
to obtain adequate protection for 
their aged whiskey inventories, 
Colonel William Schiff, president 
of Schiff, Terhune and Company, in- 
surance brokers, disclosed at a press 
conference which he called to ex- 
plain the extraordinary demands cur- 
rently being made on the insurance 
industry. 

In the distilling industry, Colonel 
Schiff explained, the problem of 
obtaining adequate insurance cover- 
age has been created by the steadily- 
increasing dollar value of aged 
whiskies, accompanied by a dwin- 
dling supply. In consequence, he 
said, the estimated insured value of 
whiskey reserves has increased from 
approximately $650,000,000 in 1939 
to the staggering total of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 at present. 

The insurance broker took as a 
case in point Schenley Distillers 
Corporation which holds the almost 
incredible total of 12,000 separate 
insurance policies on its aged whis- 
key stocks, belived to be an all time 
record for insurance contracts held 
by a single company. 
cover fire and allied risks alone. 

,ased on current market values, 
Schenley has insurance requirements 
on its bonded whiskey inventories in 
excess of $400,000,000,” the Colonel 
said, “and while its inventories are 
widely dispersed it has been a con- 
tinuing challenge to the company 
and its insurance brokers to ob- 
tain adequate coverage. The Schen- 
ley insurance staff, in cooperation 
with insurance companies and 
brokers, is constantly exploring the 
world’s insurance markets to find 
new sources of coverage.” 
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State Regulation—from page !7 


tion, it actually made rates. Exam- 
iners for the New York Department, 
after a careful examination so found. 
To the commissioners it seemed im- 
portant that the errors of the past 
should not be repeated. To be sure, 
we were earnestly informed that 
under the proposed new plan sub- 
mitted at Philadelphia all would be 
different. On the oral arguments 
there presented, we felt impelled to 
reject that contention for reasons 
which follow. 


Philadelphia Plan 

The Philadelphia plan, which took 
into consideration nine rating fac- 
tors, produced credits aggregating 
75%, limited to a maximum of 35%, 
and debits aggregating 290%, 
limited to a maximum of 200%. It 
seems obvious that with a spread of 
365%, limited to 235%, no two local 
rating organizations, much less five 
or ten of them working in their own 
respective cubicles, could ever apply 
these schedules independently with 
uniform results. 






of Provident’s new 
NON -CANCELLABLE 
A&H COVERAGES 


No fewer than THREE separate and dis- 
tinct basic policies are issued with various 
waiting periods and a wide range of 
OPTIONAL EXTRA BENEFITS. 


For example: 


The Guaranteed Monthly Income 
Policy can be written to provide: LIFETIME 
ACCIDENT Indemnity from the first day with 
ONE HUNDRED MONTHS SICKNESS In- 
demnity from the thirty-first day . . . plus 
$4.00 to $7.00 per day for Hospital Room 
and Board . . . and $150.00 or $250.00 
Surgical Fee Schedule. Partial Disability for 
either accident or sickness—and house con- 
finement is not required at any time. Twelve 
months RECURRENT DISABILITY clause. 


The proponents of the plan recog- 
nized this, and admitted the neces- 
sity for a central organization like 
the I.U.B. to recommend a national 
rate, but maintained that the actual 
ratemaking function could be pre- 
served in the local rating organiza- 
tions by having the I.U.B. “suggest” 
the rate on a purely advisory basis. 
To us it seemed that this method 
of operation, even with its proposed 
changes, could only function if the 
I.U.B. actually made the rate and 
continued the practice of having the 
local rating organizations rubber- 
stamp the decisions of the I.U.B. It 
should be observed that if by any 
chance the local organization, or 
several of them, refused to be mere 
automatons and actually used their 
own judgment, the whole procedure 
would be thrown out of kilter. 


Countrywide Aspects 
I.U.B. business is sold, rated and 
serviced on a countrywide basis. The 
insurance buyer for a large risk does 
not think of His problem particularly 
in terms of the individual states; he 
has a number of locations in various 
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places in the country. He thinks of 
the risk in terms of aggregate pre- 
miums and aggregate losses. The 
underwriter for the individual com- 
pany looks at the risk much the same 
way, and this is true of the 
I.U.B. The rate maker may find it 
helpful, in determining the rate and 
avoiding discrimination, to secure 
from the local rating organizations 
the specific rates in the various 
states, but he, like the buyer and 
the broker, must consider the risk 
on a countrywide basis. He has all 
the data before him. 


also 


While each local rating organiza- 
tion may have all of the national 
data, experience demonstrates a ten- 
dency to subordinate national con- 
siderations to purely local ones. Un- 
der these circumstances should the 
industry, after having arrived at a 
countrywide rate, go through the 
formality of attempting to subdivide 
the rate back into its individual state 
components, or, as is sometimes said, 
to “Balkanize” it for the purpose of 
preserving the autonomy of local 
rating organizations whose advices 
have either been modified or disre- 
garded in achieving the national rate 
for the entire risk? Is confidence 
encouraged upon the part of insur- 
ance buyers that the business is 
being economically conducted when 
rating organizations, whose costs of 
operation are loaded into the rates 
and paid by the policyholders, are 
engaged in non-essential activities ? 

After the commissioners refused 
to sanction the operation of the 
I.U.B. as an advisory organization, 
it was expected by many that con- 
sideration would be given to the 
operation of the I.U.B. as a national 
rating organization. This assump- 
tion was based on the character of 
the I.U.B. risks and the long-ac- 
cepted operation of national rating 
bureaus, like the Towner Rating 
Bureau (now the Surety Association 
of America), the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance and the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. Many of the I.U.B. 
companies. have casualty affiliates be- 
longing to these organizations, and 
some of the I.U.B. companies are 
members of the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau, another organiza- 
tion making countrywide rates. 

The next development was the 
shelving of the Philadelphia plan and 
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the introduction of a new plan by a 
sizable group of stock insurers call- 
ing generally for an averaging of the 
specific rates on a state-by-state basis 
and without the granting of any dis- 
counts or the imposition of sur- 
charges. This proposal, of course, 
was a radical departure from the 
plan urged at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the Commissioners and was, 
in many respects, a return to the 
1928 method of operation, which had 
been found to be unworkable. Sev- 
eral unofficial explanations for this 
reversal of position have been ad- 
vanced. 

Contention 1. We were told that 
the Philadelphia plan had _ been 
abandoned because it was discrimi- 
natory. I must confess that as far 
as the New York Department was 
concerned, we were unimpressed by 
this argument because what it really 
amounted to was this: rates under 
the Philadelphia plan would have 
been non-discriminatory if “sug- 
gested” by the I.U.B. as an advisory 
organization, whereas the identical 
rates would have been discriminatory 
if made by the I.U.B. as a rating or- 
ganization. This argument, of 
course, falls of its own weight. 
Furthermore, the Philadelphia plan 
was prepared by able people, many 
of them leaders in the business. It 
seemed inconceivable that men of 
their background and experience 
would submit a plan to the N.A.I.C. 
without first having thoroughly con- 
sidered whether or not it was dis- 
criminatory. 


Influence of Sellers’ Market 


Contention 2. While the follow- 
ing is probably not typical of the 
industry as a whole, some executives 
questioned whether the granting of 
discounts from the average rates by 
the I.U.B. in the first instance was 
sound. In substance, the argument 
ran this way: “The companies were 
wged into this form of cut-rate in- 
surance by the big brokers and the 
big buyers. Now that we are in a 
llers’ market, perhaps we ought to 
stop it. We can do this by returning 
to the practice of averaging specific 
tates.” The implication is, of course, 
hat I.U.B. rates, fixed by the com- 
panies themselves, are and have been 
adequate, an assumption upon 
which it is unnecessary to comment 
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at this time. If rate changes are re- 
quired on this class of risks, it 
hardly seems necessary to abandon 
the entire system of debits and 
credits in order to provide the nec- 
essary corrections. A_ simpler 
method would be to make appro- 
priate changes in the debits and 
credits themselves. 

Contention 3. The cost of handling 
reporting form business is. as great, 
if not greater than that of handling 
ordinary business, and the present 


practice of granting discounts for 
assumed savings in expenses is un- 
justified. It is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile this contention with the 
representations made by responsible 
and experienced spokesmen for the 
industry at the Chicago and Phila- 
delphia meetings. Either there are 
economies or there are not. The 
time has arrived to find out. We 
should not replace one plan based 
on unverified assumptions with an- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued 


other based on opposite but equally 
unverified assumptions. We need 


tacts. 
Anti-Discrimination Laws 


The Robinson-Patman Anti-Dis- 
crimination Act has set a standard 
for American business generally in 
the field of quantity discounts. 

“The legislative history of the 
Robinson-Patman Act makes it 
abundantly clear that Congress con- 
sidered it to be an evil that a large 
buyer could secure a competitive 
advantage over a small buyer solely 
because of the large buyer’s quantity 
purchasing ability. The Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed to deprive 
a large buyer of such advantages 
except to the extent that a lower 
price could be justified by reason of 
a seller’s diminished costs due to 
quantity manufacture, delivery or 
sale, or by reason of the seller’s good 
faith effort to meet a competitor's 
equally low price. 

Ok OK OK Ok 

“Its purpose was to limit ‘the use 
of quantity price differentials to the 
sphere of actual cost differences. 
Otherwise,’ the report (H. Rep. No. 
2287, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 7) con- 
tinued, ‘such differentials would be- 
come instruments of favor and priv- 
ilege and weapons of competitive 
oppression.’ ” 

Whether the provisions of U. S. 
Public Law 15 make the Robinson- 


Patman Act applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance is still open to 
some debate. I think it prudent to 
assume that it is applicable, except, 
of course, to the extent that the 
states “regulate” in this field. In 
any event, the New York Insurance 
Law and the insurance laws of 
practically all other states contain 
very definite prohibitions against un- 
fair discrimination, but, unlike the 
Robinson-Patman Act, they go fur- 
ther and prohibit not only discrimi- 
natory rates but also excessive or in- 
adequate rates. The New York rating 
law contains a still further prohibi- 
tion, namely, that rates shall not be 
“otherwise unreasonable” in addition 
to the basic prohibitions against rates 
which are excessive, inadequate or 
unfairly discriminatory. 

The Robinson-Patman Act “spe- 
cifically imposes the burden of show- 
ing justification upon one who is 
shown to have discriminated in 
prices.” 

While the language of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the All-Industry 
Bills and the New York rating law 
with reference to the justification of 
discounts differs, the rationale of all 
three bills is generally the same, 
namely, that where varying prices 
on the same articles are quoted to 
different buyers because of their size 
or other considerations, the seller 
should be able to establish that the 
variations in price are fair and rea- 
sonable. 

Noteworthy differences between 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
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All-Industry Bills are these: (1) 
The former, applicable to competi- 
tive price structures, does not re- 
quire the granting of discounts even 


though merited by demonstrable 
economies. Under the regulated rate 
structure of the latter, failure to 
grant a warranted discount or to 
impose a justified surcharge may 
produce an excessive or inadequate 
rate in violation of the rating stand- 
ards. (2) To make the penalties of 
the Robinson-Patman Act appli- 
cable, there must be a finding that 
there is ‘a reasonable possibility that 
the discriminations may have the 
effect of injuring, destroying or pre- 
venting competition,” etc. (Federal 
Trade Commission v. Morton Salt 
Co., supra). No such limitation is 
contained in the All-Industry Bills, 
in which unfair discrimination is 
prohibited irrespective of its effect 
on competition. (3) Under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, a discrimi- 
natory price which might otherwise 
have been unwarranted can be jus- 
tified where the seller can show that 
it was quoted in a bona fide effort 
to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor. This means that if nec- 
cessary to meet competition (but 
not to destroy it), the seller can sell 
at a loss. No such latitude is allowed 
an insurer under the All-Industry 
Bills or under the New York rating 
law. 

A noteworthy similarity between 
the state and federal anti-discrimina- 
tion status pointed up by the decision 
in the Morton Salt case, supra, is 
this: It is no defense to a charge of 
discrimination to show that all large 
buyers received the same price dif- 
ferential, or, in other words, that 
there was no discrimination between 
large buyers. The question is 
whether the differential between 
large and small buyers was justified 
in the first instance. If it was not, 
the fact that it was extended equally 
to all large buyers simply multiplied 
the number of offenses. 


Need for Statistics 


The effect of all of these laws, 
which mirror American public opin- 
ion, is to lead inexorably to better 
ascertainment of cost factors, to im- 
proved figures and to a reduction in 
guesswork. This does not mean 
that all judgment in rate making can 
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eti- considerations must be disregarded. 
re- The application of these principles 
ven to the I.U.B. problem should lead 
able to its early solution. This rate struc- 
rate ture has its peculiarities but that 
to should not prevent the application 
to of the general principles outlined 
nay above. 
late In the past, the rate maker, in 
nd- modifying the average of the specific 
Ss of rates, has taken into consideration 
pli- various items such as experience, 
that distribution, expense savings, etc. 
that This has not been done by the in- 
the troduction of any scientific methods, 
re- but largely by rules of thumb reflect- 
eral ing the rater’s practical experience. 
Salt Obviously, if any department were 
a 15 to insist, without further ado, upon 
ills, immediate production of the statis- 
1s tics to support these refinements in 
tect the making of rates in this class of 
the business as a condition precedent to 
—_ the filing of the rates, the conduct 
vise of the business would be markedly 
jus- handicapped. y y 
that We should not expect the busi- 
tort ness to solve this aspect of the deserve the best in protection 
mn a problem overnight, and it may take 
wa oS ee gt Last year our national fire losses reached the stag- 
sell dertake the Bootes. is plain and gering all-time high of $692,635,000. This 1947 
wed must be faced. figure is nearly 75% greater than the estimated 
stry The discussion on the national property damage in Great Britain during the two- 
~ character of this business should not year German Blitz. 
be construed as suggesting or advo- 
een cating that companies handling it ; ; 
ina- should necessarily associate them- Every agent must work to see that this record is not 
sion selves witha rating bureau. The pur- repeated. Help your clients now, by teaching them 
L, Is pose clause of the All-Industry Bills the basic rules of fire prevention. 
e ol makes it clear that its drafters never 
arge contemplated that a commissioner by . 
dif- force A suasion could compel a THE L on d on & La necas h ire 
that company to join a rating bureau, to GROUP 
re refrain from withdrawing from oe moa THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
- or to operate independently. On the . GROUP PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. # SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
een contrary, the law permits a company = COMPANY OF NEW YORK © ~— STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ified to function through a rating bureau (Fire Depoitment) © LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
i ings aig iat Ps ry .. on this class of business. One state tween so-called local filings and na- 
ied dividual “men or rejected the filing, another accepted tional filings. As the business is now 
y: it, and a third adopted a course some- conducted, the local filings—such as 
what in between. The same result automobile, workmen’s compensa- 
Responsibility of the Commissioners could have occurred on any national _ tion, fire insurance on dwellings and 
filing, such as one submitted by the ordinary commercial properties— 
p It would hardly be appropriate in Surety Association of America or are based largely on local experience 
i a paper of this kind to discuss the the the Inland Marine Insurance and comprise over 90% of the busi- 
a obligations of the business without Bureau. In any event, and irrespec- ness. Furthermore, they may be de- 
oe discussing the responsibility of the tive as to which decision was correct, scribed as “mass” filings because 
ai commissioners. That responsibility there were three conflicting deter- they affect thousands and in some 
wie is highlighted by the recent actions minations on the same filing. states millions of people. In passing 
we of three insurance departments in It seems evident that we com- on these filings, the commissioner 
passing upon a national rate filing missioners must differentiate be- (Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued 


can and should be influenced ma- 
terially by local considerations. 

In dealing with national rate fil- 
ings, the must, of 
course, consider local factors, but 
he has an added responsibility—the 
duty to weigh and to accommodate 
local considerations with national 
ones. I presently regard the evalu- 
ation of national filings by individual 
commissioners as the Achilles’ heel 
of state regulation. The commis- 
sioners have made real progress in 
unified action in a number of fields, 
such as their cooperation in the 
functioning of the Blanks and Valu- 
ation of Securities Committees. 

If each commissioner developed 
his own concept, for instance, of 
annual statement blanks or security 
values for use in his state, the opera- 
tion of the insurance business might 
well be brought to a grinding stop. 
Our citizens shall pay a fancy price 
if we commissioners, in exercising 
uncoordinated independence of ac- 
tion on 10% of the rate structure, 
demonstrate that state regulation 


commissioner 


will not work, and as a result the 
right of the individual state to regu- 
late the remaining 90% of the rate 
structure is lost. 

This does not mean the applica- 
tion of a double rating standard to 
national rates as distinguished from 
local rates. It simply means that in 
evaluating national rates, the com- 
missioner should not confine him- 
self to a review of the experience 
in his state—a narrow segment of 
the business—but should look at the 
countrywide aspects of the rate in 
exactly the sameway that the pro- 
ducer, the company underwriter, and 
the I.U.B. rate-maker look at it. 

If in order to rate these risks 
intelligently, they require a compre- 
hensive view of the entire picture, 
how can the commissioner make an 
equally intelligent appraisal of the 
filing without doing the same thing? 
Such a review by the commissioner 
is not as complicated as it sounds 
because the rate level on I.U.B. 
risks is largely competitive. Where 
competition is carried on within 
normal limits and as more data be- 
comes available to show that no un- 


fair discrimination exists, it is mani- 
fest that the commissioner’s super- 
visory burden will be less than in 
rate structures which are largely 
non-competitive. 


Necessity for Correlation 


A method of correlating the de- 
cisions of various commissioners on 
national rate structures should be 
pursued. The point has been made 
that forty-nine commissioners re- 
viewing the same national rate filing 
need some central mechanism to 
harmonize their decisions just as 
much as thirty-four local rating or- 
ganizations required the I.U.B. for 
the same purpose. Until some for- 
mal N.A.I.C. machinery is devised, 
the only alternative we can suggest 
is for each commissioner to adopt a 
rule of mutual forbearance and do 
his utmost to accommodate his views 
on national rate filings to those of 
his fellow commissioners. In the 
meantime, the recently-established 
Central Office of the N.A.I.C. may 
possibly provide a mechanical means 
of exchanging departmental views 
on this problem. 








ALLSTATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office * Chicago 


COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE 
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WITH AN EYE ON TOMORROW... 


Everything within an arm’s reach 
and ample room for staff conferences —these 
are advantages of the “quarter moon” desk 
for the business executive of the future. 


Automobile and Casualty Insurance Co. 








While I have discussed this prob- 
lem largely in connection with its 
impact on the insurance business and 
the regulatory fraternity, there is one 
practical consideration which over- 
shadows its technical implications. 
I refer to the fact that all of our ef- 
forts should be centered on the major 
purpose of insurance—to serve the 
public. 

American business is entitled to 
the protection of fire insurance on 
contents furnished through the free 
enterprise system at. rates which 
provide a reasonable margin of profit 
to the seller and at the same time 
bear a reasonable relationship to the 
losses and expenses. This form of in- 
surance should not needlessly be 
complicated and its cost increased by 
unnecessary and wasteful steps in 
its sale, rating or regulation. 

On the other hand, the desire for 
simplicity should not result in the 
adoption of rigid rating plans which 
deprive the buyer of demonstrated 
savings in losses and expenses, or 
telieve him from the obligation to 
pay justified surcharges. 
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NATIONAL 


LOS ANGELES 


Indianapolis—Houston—Dallas—St. Louis—San Francisco—Seattle—San Diego, 


Agents have a real interest in the 
answer to this problem. Some of 
America’s largest interstate busi- 
nesses are rooted in small com- 
munities. One of the original pur- 
poses of the I.U.B. was better to 
enable local agents to compete with 
large brokers on this class of busi- 
ness. Only recently the national as- 
sociation adopted a resolution press- 
ing for an early disposition of this 
question. Agents can contribute to 
a worthwhile solution by bringing 
home to the companies which they 
represent their practical knowledge 
of the problem based upon the needs 
of their assureds. 

Throughout its long history the 
fire insurance business has been able 
to rise above obstacles and differ- 
ences of opinion which, had they not 
been solved, might well have driven 
American business into unauthorized 
insurance or self-insurance. This 
record justifies confidence that we 
can solve the present problem. Let’s 
get on with the job and get it done. 


From an address before the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents. 












“SAFETY BEGINS IN THE 
CRADLE 


, ee drivers are made in the cra- 
dle as well as behind the wheel 
according to H. G. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company. 

“Boys and girls learn the me- 
chanics of operating an automobile 
in their ‘teens,’ Kemper said re- 
cently, “but their ideas of driving 
responsibility are often formed long 
before through subconscious obser- 
vation of parental driving. It is an 
inescapable conclusion that much of 
the blame for our traffic deaths 
rests on the shoulders of parents 
who set bad examples for their 
children. The parents drive fast and 
the children grow up and drive 
faster—and kill a lot of people in 
the process.” 

Mr. Kemper’ estimated that 
drivers under 20 will kill around 
4,000 persons in the next 12 months, 
and that their fatal accident rate 
will be 89 per cent higher than the 
average motorist’s. 
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This Wan Cant Stop Dishonesty 


BUT he ean stop 
dishonesty Zosses./ 





‘A ‘ ‘ . 
WHY ? Because he is a trained —-who will be glad to analyze your 
Insurance Agent who can build a bonding program, without obliga- 
bonding program to protect your tions. Consult him today! @ An employe may abscond 


company from having to make up 





heavy losses due to embezzlement 


or any form of employe dishonesty. 
The current high rate of such losses &, KF & é; 
j; ri ' U . * ee . 
makes it more imperative than ever 
; United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
for you to bring your bonding pro- Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
gram up-to-date. There is a Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


TOWN a . ° oA 
USF&G agent in your community “Consult your Insurance ges as you would your 
on ik ¢ > “i ” 
Agent or Broker JQaPSA Doctor or Lawyer. 
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Have you heard 


what they’re saying 


in your office? 





"i want a new 
typewriter!”’ 


























‘‘We want 
new Royals!”’ 











Why the preference for 


SURVEYS SHOW that girls who type prefer Royals 
2¥% to | over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals 
the preference for the next three most popular 
standard office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


Royal is better than 2 to 1! 


features not found on any other typewriter. 


And because Royals are durable and sturdy— 
take less time out for repairs. 

So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. They'll do more work, better 
work.With Royal, you'll 
get the maximum return 
for your typewriter in- ® 
vestment! 
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VE LEARNED TO PILE 


WENDELL E. KINDLEY 
Kindley Insurance Agency 


IKE a lot of people, we used 

to think that there is nothing to 

filing. Anybody, we thought, 
could set up a file, if only she could 
read and knew the alphabet. That 
was why one of our girls used to 
spend every other day on one filing 
job. Now that girl accomplishes the 
same work in half an hour to an hour 
aday. That is a saving of three hours 
or more of her time each day. Figur- 
ing five days a week, fifty weeks a 
year, that is a total of more than 
750 hours, or 20 weeks from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. That time, she now de- 
votes to other important work. 

That is just one of the direct and 
measurable savings that we made by 
installing our Variadex filing sys- 
tem. It is not the most important 
gain from our point of veiw, and 
yet that one saving paid the entire 
cost of the Variadex equipment and 
the necessary supplies in less than 
six months. It will go on saving 
at that rate indefinitely. Any invest- 
ment that pays for itself twice a year 
looks very profitable to us. Add to 
that the improved service to cus- 
tomers that we are now able to give, 
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the simplification of work that we 
have etfected, the numerical 
we have been able to abandon, the 
cross-references we no longer need, 
and the relief from gruesome detail 
Cast them 
up, and it is easy to see why we are 
enthusiastic about our Variadex files. 


files 


we have experienced. 


Consolidation 


Essentially, what we did was to 
consolidate existing card records and 
file folders into a single folder that 
brought together all data with re- 
spect to each customer, and to guide 
this by Variadex guides which break 
the alphabet into 150 divisions so 
that location of any customer's folder 
is almost instantaneous. The result is 
that when a customer makes an in- 
quiry, files a claim, requires an en- 
dorsement or change of policy, or 
does anything affecting his position, 
we can lay hands on all the papers 
and render service without delay. 

Under our former method of op- 
eration, when a salesman turned in 
an application, a complete trans- 
cript was made to an 8” x 5” card. 








This card was filed alphabetically in 
our new business file. The applica- 
tion was then sent to the home office 
where the policy was written. When 
the policy was issued, a copy with 
policy number was furnished us, 
with an 8” x 5” daily report. 

We then took our 8” x 5” card 
from the new business file, wrote in 
the policy number, and filed the 
card in our active file numerically. 
The daily 8” x 5” was then filed 
alphabetically as a cross reference to 
the master card. 


Policy Changes 


Every day we received from the 
home office a considerable quantity 
of mail dealing with policy changes, 
such as change in automobile, ad- 
dress, transfers, reinstatements, 
coverage, etc. These were sent on 
separate sheets as endorsements to 
the policy contract. Each such change 
notice required pulling the policy 
card from the numerical file, noting 
the change and refiling the card. 
Making these entries took a good 
deal of time, required a great deal of 
care to insure accuracy, and were 
extremely monotonous. 

Contrast that to our present sys- 
tem. Now we write our applications 
in duplicate. The original goes to 
the home office, where the policy 
is written. The carbon copy is filed 
in a Variadex labelled file folder 
in the new business file. When the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Learned to File—Continued 


policy is received, the daily report 
is merely dropped into the folder 
which is then transferred to the 
general file which is broken into 150 
divisions by the Variadex guides. 
As copies of endorsements (or new 
policies for established clients) are 
received, they are merely dropped 
into the proper folder or folders. 
There are no postings of any kind. 
Folders for all policies for each 
customer are filed together, and fre- 
quently all policies are in a single 
folder. All endorsements, accident 


reports, drafts, credit reports, etc., 
are together for ready reference or 


for underwriting information. There 
is only one place to go—the general 
file—for information about policies 
in force. 

No numerical files are maintained. 
We get along without them very 
well and feel that they are neither 
necessary nor desirable. Hence, 
we have no need for cross-references 
from numeric to alphabetic files or 
vice versa, and so we eliminate this 
possible source of clerical errors and 
wasted time. All folders removed 
from the file during the course of a 
day are held in an alphabetical sorter 
and filed at the end of the day. This 
avoids confusion and prevents mis- 
placement of file folders. With 150 
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The GUIDE shows you: 


® Five year underwriting and 
financial exhibit 




















¢ Five year operating exhibit 
before Federal Taxes and 


Five year exhibit of Federal 
Taxes incurred by each 


company 

® Policyholders ratings 

® Financial ratings 

¢ Five year comparative dis- 
tribution of assets 

* Kinds of insurance written 


® States where the companies 
write this insurance 


© Bureau affiliations 
$6.08 per copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHATTANOOGA, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 





alphabetic divisions in our present 
Variadex guide system, the break- 
downs are fine enough to make it 
easy to locate wanted folders almost 
instantly. The future growth of the 
number of our customers will pre- 


sent no problems, because Variadex 
is so arranged that it can be ex- 
panded as a unit or in any part of 


the file where finer guiding is 
needed because of a bunching of 
names. 


There is no question in our minds 
that the adoption of Variadex has 
simplified our work enormously. As 
we see it, there are two reasons why 
this is true. The first is purely me- 
chanical. The scientific breakdown 
of the alphabet into divisions that 
distribute the load evenly among 
guides is one factor. Unlike conven- 
tional alphabetic guides, Variadex 
guides break down according to the 
scientifically established frequency 
of initial letter combinations and 
common names. Consequently, we 
can expand our present 150 divi- 
sions as time goes on to a larger 
number of divisions to keep file ac- 
cessibility. The second, and more im- 
portant, reason is that when we 
adopted Variadex we also adopted 
a new philosophy about filing. We 
changed from thinking that filing is 
something that anybody can do and 
that filing systems are something 
that anybody can figure out as well 
as the next fellow. We came to see 
that a file is not a mere device for 
putting papers into storage for long 
or short periods, but it is a tool to 
save time and to accomplish more 
work in less time with fewer errors 
at less cost. 


NEW TYPEWRITER 
ACCESSORIES 


ETNA Products Company has an- 

nounced a new line designed especially 
for the insurance industry. Featured are 
a new and improved Del-e-tape ribbon 
and eradicator claimed to eliminate 
spoiled policies and consequent loss of 
time, a new carbon paper described as 
non-curling, easy to erase and long wear- 
ing, a new brush applicator for type and 
platen cleaning and an aluminum eras- 
ing shield for carbon copy erasures. A 
sample of the shield may be had for the 
mailing cost of six cents by writing the 
company at 202 East 44th Street, New 
ween, i. . 
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WGEATS ACCOUVTS 


ELMER A. DOMKE 


HE agents account or as it is so 

often called “Account Current”’ 

has had a place in the fire insur- 
ance business longer than most of 
us can remember. We grew up with 
it. To have weathered so much dis- 
cussion, to have had accounting sys- 
tems and applications built around 
it, it must have merits. The agents 
account is a simple form. It item- 
izes the months business of the agent, 
showing the policy number, some- 
times the assureds name, the pre- 
mium or return premium by rate 
of commission, any postage or other 
charge and a balance, either due the 
agent or due from the agent. Only 
mildly exaggerated is the statement 
that there are as many forms of 
agents accounts as there are com- 
panies in the business. Add to that 
the number of specially devised sys- 
tems and you have a fairly good 
idea of the total, and all, we must 
remember, arrive at the same result 
—how much does the agent owe the 
company or how much does the com- 
pany owe the agent. 

These account forms are person- 
alized to suit the taste of the par- 
ticular company or system respon- 
sible for their design. In color they 
may range from white to delicate 
hues of blue or pink. In size they 
may vary from the most common 
letter-head to that best suited to the 
particular system it is part of, often- 
times testing the ingenuity of the 
account checker who must fold them 
to fit into filing space provided. The 
art of self-expression reaches new 
highs in the many ways and devices 
used to arrive at the balance due. 
Here the companies rise to the oc- 
casion by attaching a form or rubber 
stamp which, when filled in, develops 
the balance so that the agents ac- 
count may be entered on the com- 
pany records. 


Varied Forms 


The account current must give 
the producer some headaches too. 
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Picture his plight for a moment. 
Representing as he would a number 
of companies he has several alterna- 
tives. The first might be to try to 
accommodate each company by using 
its form of account. If after pains- 
taking instruction his bookkeeper 
finally masters all the oddities of 
each and somehow manages to inte- 
grate these records into the agency’s 
system, she becomes as valuable to 
him as a jewel. Small wonder that 
the home office of the company can 
tell immediately and without being 
notified when the agent changes 
bookkeepers, it must take months to 
master all the many complications. 
Second he might install a uniform 
system for all companies to meet his 
own requirements. Fine for the 
agent—not so good for the company. 
Third he might decide to accept an 
account prepared by the company 
and verify it with his own records, 
admitting, although perhaps reluc- 
tantly, that this is the simplest 
method. Attempts have been made 
to get uniformity in this basic ac- 
counting record, but they have only 
been partially successful. 

Because a company brings into its 
accounting one record of business 
submitted by the producer, which 
is the basis upon which cash settle- 
ments are made, and another record 
of premium income as developed by 
the company, the problem of recon- 
ciliation is born and with it the 
difference headache. Whenever fire 
insurance accountants and statisti- 
cians meet there is usually an enthu- 
siastic discussion of how these differ- 
ences or suspense items are handled. 
In spite of mechanical procedures, 
the problem is still here although 
through experiments the burden of 
it has grown lighter. Differences 
ever since they were created have 
been one of the small things peculiar 
to the fire insurance business. How- 
ever, it must be said to the credit 
of producer and company that both 


have shown patience and tolerance in 
this problem of agents accounts. 
Each has had to create a system 
flexible enough to be adaptable to 
the peculiarities of the other. 


Advantages 


A moment ago we said the account 
prepared by the agent had its merits. 
Let’s take a look at some of the more 
important ones: 

1. It is a valuable control, and 
when verified against the company 
recording it is a means of catching 
the errors in both. Especially is this 
important when we consider the 
possibility that as many errors may 
be chargeable to the company as to 
the agent. 

2. Except in unusual cases the 
agent will remit according to the 
balance of his account, adjusting 


minor differences the following 
month. The agent writing the 


policy and making the endorsement 
is first to know about the transac- 
tion. If recorded by him promptly 
it will by-pass any delay of the 
audit bureau and home office proc- 
essing. Thus collections are more 
current. 

3. For some reason should an en- 
dorsement not reach the company, 
the entry appearing in the agents 
account will signal an omission 
and a letter for a duplicate copy 
will relieve what could develop into 
an embarrassing incident. 


Disadvantages 


Summing up some of the disad- 
vantages, there are these which most 
of us have experienced: 

1. Agents are sometimes slow in 
submitting accounts. This means a 
last minute rush to make up a tem- 
porary one in the company office 
only to have it offset later and re- 
placed. 

2. Accounts prepared by an agent 
create the difference problem. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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What every P. A. 
should know 


Any secretary will be glad to tell 
you that all carbon papers are not 
alike. Webster's Micrometric, for 
example, is the only carbon paper 
with the numbered scale that warns 
typists when they approach the 
bottom of a page. . . assures neater 
spacing of letters and reports... 
results in faster work... helps 
secretaries avoid smudged fingers 
from carbon backs. 


Yet Micrometriccosts no more than 
any other quality carbon paper. 


Factory warehouses from coast to 
coast mean quick delivery of Mi- 
crometric and other Webster prod- 
ucts to over 1500 dealers — and to 
you. So order ‘‘Webster’s’’ the next 
time you want carbon paper or 
typewriter ribbons; duplicating 
carbon papers and accessories, car- 
bon paper ribbons for photo-offset 
work; ribbons and carbons for 
Elliott-Fisher, Addressing, Adding 
and International Business Ma- 
chines. Consult your nearest dealer, 
or write to F. S. Webster Co., 4 
Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. Warehouses in New York, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, | 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


Better buy... 


WEBSTER’S 


Micrometric Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons | 
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Agents’ Accounts—Continued 

3. Jt 45 the agent's job to cope 
with the many different forms his 
companies may furnish each month. 
This might not make a most favor- 
able impression upon him. 


From the Company's Viewpoint 


Some advantages to the company 
in billing the agent are: 

1. By having definite control over 
the preparation of accounts they 
would be ready when needed. 

2. The difference problem would 
be done away with, provided the 
agent remits according to the state- 
ment submitted by the company. 

3. Account would be 
simplified and limited to adjusting 
errors and omissions in company 


checking 


recording. 

4+. Billing being a by product of 
the premium register another use 
would be developed for mechanics] 
equipment with little if any addi- 
tional expense. 

5. The producer would have one 
no longer would it 
he necessary for him to make up his 


less job to do 


monthly account. 

Among the disadvantages there 
are these: 

1. The problem of checking ac- 
counts would be the agent’s respon- 
sibility and with it the “difference 
monkey” would go off the company’s 
back and onto the agent’s, who in- 
cidentally may not like the antics 
of the little fellow. 

2. It is to be expected the com- 
pany would make errors. The agent 
in verifying the company statement 
should catch them. We might ask 
ourselves, would the reaction be un 
favorable ? 

After considering some of the 
pros and cons of our problem, | 
was less sure of the solution than 
before I began. In preparing this 
paper [ama man who does not have 
the answer but rather is seeking it. 


Search for Efficiency 


In advocating one method over 
another all of us are trying to find 
the most effective efficient means of 
doing the same job. Emphasis today 
in both the agency and company end 
of the business is upon costs which 
suggest that one reason for mak- 
ing any change is to cut down the 


number of times we must spend 
So often 
this is true in the process of account 
checking. 

Although the trend is definitely 
pointed toward company billing, it 
is not something widely accepted at 


dollars chasing pennies. 


the moment. The exception is in the 
Pacific Coast area where practically 
all companies submit statements to 
their producers who in turn pay 
mostly by item and in some few in- 
stances by a statement of items. To 
those who believe a company state 
ment speeds collections let me quote 
from one who is charged with that 
responsibility in a Coast 
“Experience shows that the 


Pacific 
oftice. 
response to our statements does not 
indicate many agencies are waiting 
for them so they can rush pen in 
hand for their check books.” In 
Idaho and Utah just a short distance 
away agents like to prepare their 
own accounts and pay according to 
their balances monthly. About 75% 
of the midwestern agencies retain 
the prerogative of making up their 
accounts and in the east that per- 
centage is somewhat smaller. In our 
own office the number of agents who 
want a company prepared statement 
is slowly but steadily on the increase. 


Two Interests Involved 


Our subject should we bill or 
should we not is one which involves 
two interests—that of the agency and 
that of the company. Hence our 
approach to the problem is mighty 
important. lor the 
decide there are economies possible 


company to 


by preparing a monthly statement 
and to inaugurate such a system 
without first getting the agent’s view- 
point by means of a survey or ques- 
tionnaire could be a mistake. All of 
us are reluctant to swallow medicine 
without first reading the label on the 
bottle. It is fairly obvious that such 
a change creates problems for the 
agent. He is first of all a producer, 
his principal objective is to get more 
business and he is often not too 
familiar with accounting methods 
Agents sometimes even do their own 
bookkeeping. So it is understand- 
able why it might be confusing and 
annoying to have some of his com- 
panies on an agent’s account basis 
and some on a company prepared 
statement basis. Here again advan- 
tages in uniformity are suggested to 
us, 
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For ourselves we have accepted 
what we believe is a majority view 
of the companies in the east and mid- 
west. That of letting the agent 
choose whether he wants to make up 
his account or have it made up for 
him. We have been influenced by 
the thought that we can more easil\ 
develop a system flexible enough to 
fit the agent’s requirements of sim 
plicity than he can cope with re- 
quirements that may differ accord- 
ing to the companies he represents. 
These are but our viewpoints on the 
subject and as are all companies, 
we are constantly looking for better 
ways of doing things. 

During this process of partly hav- 
ing our business made over for us 
and partly making it over ourselves, 
more scientific rating structures are 
sure to develop and with them will 
come a narrowing margin of profit. 
If this is so we must be seeking and 
experimenting with means of mak- 
ing economies—if we did less we 
would not be assuming responsibili- 
ties that are ours. 

Changes come with time. Often it 
is a slow process, but as we look into 
our crystal ball we see some indi 
cation of uniformity in company ac- 
counting—one day there may be uni- 
formity in premium accounting be- 
tween agent and company. 


From an address before the Insuranc \ 
counting and Statistical Association 


N. E. AGENTS TO CALL FOR 
HEARINGS 


HE New England Advisory 

Board, composed of the top offi 
cers of the six New England state 
agents’ associations, has announced 
that in the future the agents will call 
for state insurance departmental 
hearings on all manual charges. The 
action is an outgrowth of the deci 
sion in September 1947 of the rating 
association to discontinue its prac 
tice of consulting with an agent's 
liaison committeee on proposed 
changes in rules or forms in advance 
of promulgation. The rating body 
holds that prior consultation with 
agents might involve conflict with the 
anti-trust laws but the agents’ group 
dismisses this contention and feels 
that the changed policy merely re- 
flects the attitude of the Insurance 
Executives’ Association on this sub- 
ject. 










‘Dear Smith-Corona: 
Please add these keys 


to your typewriter... 
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... this because work is 
such smooth sailing. 
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...a jack-rabbit to suggest ...a feather for your 
your speed, or should I say light, soft touch that 
a whippet ? never shocks my fingers. 


Typewriter of the experts 


fee Smith-Corona is the ‘Typewriter of the Experts.’’ Profes- 
Y sional typists who make their living with a typewriter, select 
Smith-Corona . .. because its easy action, floating shift and automatic 
margin-set speed up output, lessen fatigue ... because its mechanical 
precision turns out cleaner, neater work . . . because its durability 
and dependability mean less frequent servicing, lower upkeep cost. 
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Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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The IBM Card 
Symbol of Efficient Accounting 


The numbers in the IBM Card are your assurance of safety in all account- 
ing operations. Once information is recorded in the form of punched 
holes in designated columns of the card, the card becomes the basic entry 
used in preparing all subsequent reports. Accuracy is assured whenever 
this information is used for posting, calculating, or classifying. 

Through the use of this card with IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines, information classified in any way desired is presented 
clearly and concisely as finished accounting entries and management 





control reports. 
Some of the advantages of using IBM Accounting are: 


Close control over company operations . Accuracy of reports 
Speed and economy of operation . High degree of flexibility 
Simplified supervision : Reduction of space requirements 





Consultation with an IBM representative will reveal many ways in which 
IBM equipment can be used to advantage in your accounting operations. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 














International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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think of getting fire insurance to 

protect himself against burglary, 
often buys a safe built for fire pro- 
tection to protect his money and 
valuables from burglary. 

There are two distinct types of 
safes made—each with a separate 
function. One unit, the office safe, 
is built primarily for the fire protec- 
tion of a concern’s valuable and 
often irreplaceable records. Then 
there is a money chest built and de- 
signed for the protection of money 
and securities against burglary. The 
fire-resistant safe, or office safe, usu- 
ally recognizable by the square door, 
is made of two steel shells with spe- 
cial fire insulation between. This 
construction lends itself to a small 
degree of burglary resistance and is 
satisfactory for the protection of 
small amounts of money. It is this 
unit that we read about daily as 
having been burglarized. It will 
resist the amateur crook but will 
only delay the expert for a short 
period of time. 


Toi same man who would not 





Weight is Vital 


The modern fire-resistant safe is 
tested by the Underwriters Labor- 
atories, Inc. for fire protection and 
carries an A (tested for four hours), 
B (tested for two hours) or C 
(tested for one hour) label, indi- 
cating that it has passed Under- 
writers Laboratories severe fire tests 
and will protect its contents against 
fire. Most modern safes also carry 
the Underwriters Laboratories T-20 
Burglary label. This label indicates 
that the safe is far superior in 
burglary-resistance to old-style safes 
but does not indicate any high degree 
of burglary-resistance. 

All fire-resistant safes fall under 
the B Mercantile Burglary Insur- 
ance Classification and the safes that 
carry the T-20 label, receive a 20% 
discount from this B Classification. 

The basic and fundamental factor 
in burglary-resistance is weight. No 
product, no matter how fine it niay 
be, can be considered highly’ bur- 
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FIRE PROTECTION 
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BURGLARY 


glary-resistant unless it has weight. 
lf the unit does not have weight it 
will be easy for the burglar to move 
and if the burglar can move it to 
some garage or other location he can 
have unlimited time to experiment 
and to eventually break into it. 
Therefore, the insurance under- 
writers insist that before a unit can 
be classified as “double burglar 
proof” (Mercantile Burglary E 
Classification) it must weigh at 
least 750 Ibs. and it is the recom- 
mendation of the safe companies that 
the weight be at least 1200 lbs. 


Two-fold Advantage 


The modern  burglary-resistant 
chest can be recognized by its round 
door and solid steel construction. 
As opposed to the fire-resistant safe, 
the burglary-resistant chest is made 
of solid steel with a round door fit- 
ting the door jamb to approximately 
two to six thousandths of an inch. 
This chest is so constructed that 
the lugs on the door and the lugs 
in the jamb interlock when the chest 
is locked. This gives the chest the 
intrinsic strength of steel meshing 
against steel and gives it a high 
degree of resistance against all forms 
of attack including explosives. These 
chests come under the E Mercantile 
Burglary Insurance Classification 
and in most instances pay for them- 
selves in insurance premium savings. 
They are either secured within a fire- 
resistant safe or secured in a steel 
clad concrete block. The latter 
method is recommended but both are 
satisfactory as they will bring the 
weight to the proper level. 

It is advantageous both to the 
insurance company and to the in- 
dividual to get this type of protec- 
tion. Experience has proven con- 
clusively that when a round door 
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JOHN MOSLER, 
The Mosler Safe Company 


chest is installed (A) the incidence 
of successful burglary is almost neg- 
ligible and (B) the incidence of at- 
tempted burglary is greatly reduced. 
The latter point is most important 
especially in view of today’s high 
cost of repairing property damage 
after attempted burglarious assault. 
The practicability of the round door 
chest is proven by the fact that most 
chain store organizations have 
through their own experience come 
to regard the round door chest as 
an essential part of each of their 
stores. 

The location of the chest in a 
store is also very important. Some 
store owners try to hide their chests 
in a back room or in a cellar. This 
is a grave mistake. A chest should be 
prominently displayed, preferably 
with a light over it at night so that 
it can be seen easily in the store. This 
is good for two reasons. First of 
all, a great majority of burglars on 
seeing the round door chest will by- 
pass it in preference to an easier 
attack on a fire-resistant safe. 
Secondly, by locating the chest 
where it can be seen easily in the 
store, it becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the burglar to work for any 
length of time without being seen 
and reported. 


Obsolete Models 


Besides the modern round door 
chest there are certain obsolete bur- 
glary-resistant chests in use. To re- 
ceive the Mercantile E Burglary In- 
surance rate the chest must be one 
which has a door of at least 114” 
solid steel and a body of at least 
1”. There are round door chests on 
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Fire vs. Burglary—Continued 


the market where the door is only 
1” solid steel and these chests do 
not afford the degree of burglary in- 
surance of a modern chest and there- 
fore receive a C Burglary Insurance 
Classification. 

Probably, the obsolete chest most 
generally in use, is a square door 
solid steel chest with a door 114” 
and a body 1” thick. These units 
receive the D Mercantile Burglary 
Insurance Classification and may be 
considered to offer fair burglary 
resistance (certainly better than a 
fire-resistant safe but definitely not 
to compare with the burglary-re- 
sistance of the modern round door 
chest ). 

As increasing numbers of modern 
round door chests are placed in use, 
it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for the burglar to successfully 
operate. Therefore, it is the respon- 
sibility of the insurance companies 
as well as the safe companies, to 
see that the public is informed cor- 
rectly on this subject of burglary 
protection versus fire protection. 






a mortgage paper can have. It makes reading 
easy. It lends importance to a document... 


Ask your printer—the expert... For 


mortgages or other documents super opaque 
Rising Parchment pays off in the quality 
impression it creates for your organization. 


Rising Parchment 


Vv 100% rag Vv super opaque 


V distinctive unglazed parchment finish 


High opacity is one of the most important qualities 





RECORD RETENTION 
MANUAL 


S A timely aid for busy execu- 
Abie Diebold, Incorporated, has 
published a booklet 
“Business Records Classification and 
Retention de- 
signed to assist in making a record 
retention from which a 
positive and aggressive program of 


handy-size 
Recommendations” 
schedule 


record retention and storage can be 
planned. The booklet is divided into 
two sections, one listing the records, 
by businesses, common to present- 
day institutions, and the second list- 
the recommended _ retention 
period for 239 various business rec- 


ing 


ords. 

Recognizing that every business 
may have records peculiar to itself 
which are not listed, the company 
also offers a pers nal specific record 
analysis for individual organizations 
without obligation. Copies of the 
booklet may be had without cost or 
obligation by writing Diebold, In 
corporated, 1411 Fifth Street. S. W.. 
Canton 2, Ohio; attention of W. F. 
Cooper. 


Vv 6 standard sizes of envelopes 


¥ four weights 





WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 
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ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 








WIRE RECORDER 


IFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia agents in Charleston, 
S.C., and Lexington, Ky., are sharp 
ening their presentations 
through the use of “Honest John” 
play-backs of their own voices on 


sales 


wire recorders. 

Managers E. FE. Capps, of Charles 
ton division, and N. R. Cowherd, of 
Lexington district, report that the 
device has not only aroused interest 
of the agents in bettering their sales 
talks but is actually improving their 
production in quality and quantity. 

By hearing themselves as others 
hear them, the agents are able to 
smooth out rough spots in the flow 
of their presentation, rid themselves 
of those disturbing “ah-ers” and “uh- 
um now, let me see” that sometimes 
distracts an attentive prospect. 

The wire recorders ( Webster ) are 
used both for class and individual 
instruction. The his 
presentation to another agent, who 


agent gives 
acts as the “prospect,” firing back 
questions and objections. The man- 
agers find that the fact that the 
conversation is being recorded en- 
courages the agent to be more alert 
and sparks him to more intensive 
study to attain “tip of the tongue” 
perfection in his knowledge of con- 
tracts and reasons-to-buy-now. 

At first, some of the agents are 
seized with “mike fright”; but they 
gradually overcome this and develop 
a sense of rhythm and conversational 
ease. 

“We feel this is one of the best 
investments we have made,” asserts 
Division Manager Capps. “It also 
happens that each of the agents had 
a part in purchasing this machine, 
so they feel that they have an in- 
vestment in it personally. They 
know the best way to profit by this 
investment is to use it.” 





The Charleston agency bought its 
wire recorder from a “flower and 
emergency fund’ to which each 
agent and employee contributes a 
small amount weekly to take care of 
flowers for ill staff members, fu- 


nerals, and other similar items. The 
fund had grown to a point where 
there was sufficient surplus to make 
the wire recorder purchase possible. 
The Lexington agency machine was 
purchased by the managers there. 
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LP RESENTING ... the first book- 


“ ™ keeping machine styled in the 
modern mode—with that rare beauty of 
truly functional design. And inherent in 
this distinctive machine are new features 
that speed and simplify the production 
of every accounting record. 

The Foremost is fashioned for effi- 
ciency in business administration—fash- 
ioned for faster accounts receivable, for 
more detailed accounts payable, for com- 
plete payroll records—as well as for every 


other phase of management control. 

Combining the maximum in .owner- 
utility with singular operator-appeal, this 
completely electrified bookkeeping ma- 
chine is designed to produce the results 
you require—at lower cost. See it today! 

Call your local Remington Rand spe- 
cialist, or write Department BF-10, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remiaglon Rend 
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Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the ex- 


clusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 


Business executives—yes, and their 
secretaries—can accomplish so 
much more when an office is 
equipped with the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Free to dictate speed- 


ily and whenever it’s convenient, 


key personnel have time for other 


important duties. Edison’s exclu- 
sive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
‘‘tailor-makes” the dictator’s voice 
so that the secretary transcribing 
at her convenience hears every 
word... clearly and unmistakably. 
By avoiding costly, time-wasting 
errors, the secretary, too, is able to 
do more work. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability . . . 
for only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 


Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, 
New Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 

















PLANNED LIGHTING 


FFORTS to improve working 

conditions and raise efficiency in 

large and small organizations 
alike have uncovered many a basic 
fault which, when corrected, has 
solved a number of smaller yet 
equally important problems. Arti- 
ficial illumination falls into this cate- 
gory because good lighting is needed 
for each and every seeing task per- 
formed in an office. It is an espe- 
cially important factor in the statisti- 
cal departments of insurance com- 
panies because of the detailed and 
eye-straining nature of the work per- 
formed, which calls for accurate 
reading of small letters and nu- 
merals over extended periods of 
time. 

Illumination of such areas so as 
to provide comfortable seeing con- 
ditions as well as a cheerful envi- 
ronment bears a direct relationship 
to the quantity and quality of the 
work performed, since it has been 
found that continued eyestrain and 
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resulting defective vision decreases 
efficiency, health and office morale. 

Modern lighting techniques, which 
have advanced rapidly during the 
last decade, are far more versatile 
than heretofore and can be adapted 
to furnish a high level of illumina- 
tion for the diversified seeing tasks 
of a large office. To be completely 
effective, however, the entire light- 
ing system must be scientifically de- 
signed, soundly engineered and 
suited to the particular areas in- 
volved. 

The recently relighted home:office 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey is a strik- 
ing example of the results obtained 
by a carefully planned lighting in- 
stallation. 

A year ago overcrowded, ineffi- 
cient working conditions in the com- 
pany’s clerical and statistical offices 
presented so serious a problem to 
the management that an efficiency 
expert was called in to analyze the 





CHARLES |. BRADY, Jr. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


various factors involved and rec- 
ommend whatever changes were nec- 
essary to make better the 
available space. 


use of 


He soon found that the major 
contribution to this overcrowded 
condition was made by the em- 
ployees themselves. Those assigned 
to desks in the center sections of the 
large, L-shaped area continually 
moved their desks and business ma- 
chines to the sides near the windows, 
with the result that the side areas 


became crowded and _ congested 
while the center space was com- 
pletely wasted. 

According to the management 


counsel’s report, the windows ex- 
erted a psychological attraction and 
the employees were drawn instinc- 
tively toward them in their search 
for more and better light. Unfortu- 
nately, however, even the amount of 
daylight coming through these win- 
dows was insufficient to provide any 
substantial solution to the seeing 
problem. 


Obsolete Lighting Spotty 


Ten years ago, in the early days 
of fluorescent lighting, Mutual Bene- 
fit had installed what at that time 
was considered the latest and most 
efficient type of artificial illumina- 
tion. Consisting of partially shielded 
fluorescent fixtures, each containing 
three 20-watt fluorescent lamps, 
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Planned Lighting—Continued 


mounted at wide intervals along the 
ceiling, the entire lighting system 
furnished only 8 footcandles of il- 
lumination for the area. These fix- 
tures provided direct down light but 
no indirect lighting for the ceiling 
or walls, hence brightness contrasts 
were excessive and annoying. 

Partial shielding covered only the 
top and side sections of the fixtures, 
leaving the lamps themselves ex- 
posed at the bottom. This increased 
the brightness contrasts in the sur- 
rounding areas as well as glare re- 
flected from the metal parts of the 
business machines. Because the fix- 
tures were spaced at wide intervals, 
illumination was spotty, inadequate 
and shadowy. Annoyance and dis- 
comfort caused by the heavy shadows 
on their work and the exposed lamps 
shining directly in their eyes when 
they looked up resulted in the em- 
ployees’ attempt to find better illu- 
mination near the windows. 

Today, of course, lighting stand- 
ards are far higher than they were at 
the time this installation was made, 
and still more important, new tech- 
nical developments have made it 
possible to achieve these standards. 


a 
EVERY 3 SECONDS 


. . - an accident occurs 
and some one is killed, 
maimed or injured! Ac- 
cidents are costly but 
they are preventable. 


The key to safety lies 
in accurate knowledge 
of hazards and _ their 
elimination and — that 
knowledge is found, in 
SAFETY ENGINEER- 
ING, America's Pioneer 
Safety Magazine since 
1901. 


Aggressive insurance 
agents obtain construc- 
tive safety ideas for 
their clients—and busi- 
ness for themselves by 
reading SAFETY ENGI- 
NEERING every month. 
$4.00 per year. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


75 FULTON STREET 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








The offices of this company, identi- 
cal on each floor, are large L-shaped 
open areas totaling 364 feet in length 


and 70 feet in width. The longer, 
or east-west side of the space, meas- 
ures 270 feet in length; and the 
shorter side is 94 feet in length. 
Ceiling heights are 12 feet and 14 
feet; the extra 2 feet being in the 
side sections. Approximately 150 
persons work in each open area and, 
in general, the relative difficulty of 
the seeing tasks, which are mostly 
statistical, are similar throughout, 
although the work is varied. 

Planned to fit the specific require- 
ments of the rooms’ layout and the 
type of work performed, with special 
attention to equipment, seeing com- 
fort and space utilization, the new 
lighting system furnishes a uniform 
amount of illumination throughout 
the entire area with a maintained 
average of 60 footcandles at desk 
level—a 650% increase over the old 
installation. This was accomplished 
by means of six continuous rows of 
fluorescent lighting fixtures placed 
end to end following the L-shaped 
contour of the room. Each fixture 
contains four 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps and the lamps are concealed 
from direct view by egg-crate type 
louvers which control the direction 
of the light so that reflections from 
metal machine parts or other highly 
reflective surfaces are minimized. In 
addition, the louvers conceal the 
annoying brightness from the lamps 
and the result is virtually glarefree 
illumination. 

Shielded by glass panels on both 
sides, the fixtures are semi-direct 
type units which direct the major 
portion of the light downward to- 
ward the desk-tops and enough up- 





ward toward the ceiling to furnish 
indirect illumination for the entire 
area so that there is no annoying 
brightness contrast between the 
desk-tops and the walls and ceiling, 
and no shadows. 

Since the new lighting installation 
has been in operation, department 
supervisors report no difficulty in 
keeping employees at desks in the 
center bays of the areas and credit 
the new lighting system with increas- 
ing the amount of usable desk 
space approximately 23%—from 
83,000 square feet under the obsolete 
lighting to 102,000 square feet un- 
der the new uniform level of lighting. 

In addition, numerous technical 
and personnel problems caused by 
eyestrain have been reduced, ac- 
cording to the management, and a 
higher degree of accuracy is notice- 
able. 

Relighting in the offices of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New Jersey was begun in 
the open area statistical offices, but 
the improvements in work and 
morale have become so apparent to 
management that all clerical areas 
are being relighted in the same man- 
ner, except those located on the first 
floor, where a 26-foot ceiling height 
requires a different lighting treat- 
ment. 

These offices are an excellent ex- 
ample of the results that can be 
achieved by planned lighting which 
takes into consideration not merely 
the lighting fixtures, but every fac- 
tor which affects seeing under all 
types of office conditions. It is typi- 
cal of the modern attitude toward 
lighting which considers light it- 
self, or calculated illumination re- 
sults, as the desired achievement. 
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DO YOU KNOW?... 


THAT a Mechanical Computer saves over half the cost of figuring endorsements and cancellations. 
THAT the use of old obsolete Insurance Percentage Computers is dangerous? 
THAT old Computers overcharge your customers? 
THAT New Short Rate Tables are mandatory for Auto, Inland Marine and Casualty business? 
THAT New S/R Tables have been adopted for Fire business in most states and are proposed for all? 
THAT CALCO and ONLY CALCO offers you— 

NEW PERCENTAGE "WHEELS" FOR ALL TERM RULES? 

NEW PERCENTAGE TABLES FOR ALL TERM RULES AND ALL TERMS? 
ONE and THREE YEAR 


PRO and SHORT RATE 
PERCENTAGE COMPUTER 

















Saves Time 
Easy to 
Operate 
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GRAPHIC 


PRICE $2.50 
COPYRIGHT 1968 
C * GaRBUTT 
Mant iN USA 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
SET ARROW ON DATE OF POLICY 


SET ARM ON DATE OF CANCELLATION 
OR ENDORSEMENT 

READ EARNED PERCENTAGE ON SCALE 
ABOVE ARM 

SHORT RATE SCALES FOLLOW NEW 
TABLES— OTHERS ON REVERSE SIDE 


Term Short Rate scale applies on policies 
written for 2 premiums for 3 yrs 
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Prices for quantities 
with company 
imprint on request 


Illustration Half Size 
Actual Size 103,” 
PRICE, $2.50 


CALCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


BOX 86, MADISONVILLE STA., CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 





Please Send Immediately: ih dint conetas teen ale 
een CALCO GRAPHICS @ $2.50 ATTENTION: --.----.------------------.------- 
iinet Information on other CALCO CL ee ee eee 

Insurance Time Savers a SOME ...... | | 
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VERSATILE COPYHOLDER 


ESIGNED to increase a_ typist’s 

speed, efficiency and accuracy, a light- 
weight and versatile typing aid that 
holds shorthand books, wide accounting 
sheets or long documents in an easy-to-see 
position has been introduced by the 
Copy-Right Manufacturing Corporation. 
The all steel unit has an easily adjustable 
metal blade which points out the exact 
reading place and holds unruly papers in 
place even on breezy days. A shelf at the 
bottom acts as a rest for heavy books. 
Used in windows or on counters as a 
display fixture, it will hold announcements 
or advertising material. 





FAN-LAMP 


HE Fan-lamp, manufactured by 

Walton Laboratories, combines an in- 
direct lighting floor lamp with a built- 
in air circulator. The fan which may be 
operated independently at five different 
speeds draws the cool air from the floor, 
through the lamp shade which acts as a 
funnel to mix it with the warmer ceiling 
air. Placed in an office or conference room, 


it acts ta dispel the smoke apd stale air, - 
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FLUID DUPLICATOR 


pr ertagtiaenag a Inc., has announced 
their newly designed fluid duplicator, 
the Lo-Boy model. Hairline register, the 
handling of tissue stock as easily and ef- 
fectively as standard weight paper and 
card stock and feather-light fatigueless 
operation are claimed. Finished in crackle 
finish with chromium plated trim, the 
machine is constructed of heavy-duty cast 
aluminum for extra strength and rigidity 
without extra weight. 





OFFSET PLATES 


HE Colitho line of plates for offset 

reproduction has been designed by 
the Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manu- 
facturing Company with the aim of mak- 
ing such reproduction simpler, more prac- 
tical and less expensive. The manufac- 
turers stress their speed, sharp reproduc- 
tion, long wear, resistance to aging and 
ability to withstand heavy use. Forms and 
suggestions for use in insurance offices are 
available on request. 





ad 


BOND BOX 


HIS metal bond box serves a number 

of purposes in storing legal documents, 
policies; bonds or cash. Construction is 
of 24 gauge metal, approximately 10” x 
4,” x 314”, gray color, with an inside 
lock and two keys. United Cutlery and 
Hardware Products Company is the manu- 
facturer,. iiiinn 
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MICROFILM READER 


HE American Optical Company in an- 
ocien its new microfilm reader 
stresses the texture-free projection screen 
for elimination of eye fatigue, four speed 
automatic transport, simple focusing ad- 


-justment with a choice of three magnifica- 


tions and elimination of film wear. In 
addition to being easily read, the film may 
be copied on photographic paper in less 
than two minutes without the use of a 
darkroom. Occupying only 16” x 23” of 
floor space, the reader weighing approxi- 
mately 70 pounds and equipped with 
silent ball-bearing casters can be quickly 
and easily moved from desk to desk and 
office to office. 








OFFICE WALL CLOCK 


N RESPONSE to the demand for flush 

type office clocks to mount right in the 
wall, Harley’s Clock Shops has announced 
this one with dial of raised and lacquered 
brass studs on an 8” face plate of 14 
gauge stainless steel. Only the hands and 
characters project and there is no re- 
flecting glass to_distort the dial. 
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NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


EW, functional styling, radically dif- 

ferent appearance and improved pat- 
ented mechanisms are claimed for their 
new electric deluxe typewriter by Rem- 
ington-Rand. Featured is a control panel 
which places every important control at 
the fingertips of the operator and a con- 
stant-speed electric motor and manifold 
dial control which insure uniformity of 
speed and type impression. Keys are 
streamlined and curved and are said to 
give maximum speed of operation with 
minimum opérator fatigue. Several type 
styles are available including one designed 
especially for the new machine. Finished 
in two tones of gray with keys of white 
and blue. 





PRESENTATION PORTFOLIOS 


NEW line of Ful-Vu_ presentation 

portfolios featuring feather-weight 
“Window-sleeve” protectors has been 
announced by Cooks’, Inc. It is claimed 
that the lighter weight transparent plastic 
sleeves virtually double the capacity of 
any standard portfolio, are more flexi- 
ble and markedly easier to use and con- 
siderably less expensive. 
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NEW DICTATING MACHINE 


HE new “Time-Master” dictating ma- 
Tate developed by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration records on a_ plastic belt. 
Called Memobelt, the manufacturers state 
it can be mailed (no special envelopes 
or mailing procedures necessary), filed 
(in any standard-size office file starting 
from 4” x 7”) and identified (marked di- 
rectly with a grease pencil). The ma- 
chine is easily carried home or on trips 
(weight 20 pounds, size 44,” x 91,” x 
12”, smart traveling case available). 
Controls are few and simple, recording 
and reproducing volume is adjustable, and 
a choice of hand or desk microphone is 
available. The redesigned transcribing ma- 
chine has variable volume, speed and tone 
and uniform, measured and instantaneous 
backspacing. A choice is afforded of a 
feather-light headset (1.2 ounces) or a 
speaker. 





DOUBLE-DUTY DESK 


OLE Steel Equipment Company has 

designed a new double-duty desk for 
efficient teamwork by two persons. Each 
side has two large letter-size filing 
drawers and a center drawer tray for 
pens, pencils, paper clips, etc. Constructed 
of heavy gauge steel in green or gray with 


linoleum top and aluminum edging. 
Height 31”, width 5414",. depth 293% _-..-- 


NEW WATER COOLER 


ODERN and smart looking, the new 

Kelvinator-refrigerated electric drink- 
ing water cooler designed by The Ebco 
Manufacturing Company will fit into the 
decorative scheme of any office. Cool 
water, adequate cold storage space and 
an ample supply of ice cubes are auto- 
matically maintained with no manual ad- 
justment. Bottled tap, distilled or spring 
water is used, and although the unit re- 
quires less than three square feet of 
floor space, it will accommodate quart 
milk bottles or 32-ounce soda bottles in 
an upright position. 





STAPLE REMOVER 


HANDY and useful office item is the 

staple remover and letter opener an- 
nounced by the E. H. Hotchkiss Com- 
pany. The slim blade is of highly pol- 
ished stainless steel, 5” long, with gradu- 
ally rising sides. In use as a staple re- 
mover, the tip is slipped under the crown 
of the staple and slid forward, opening 
and removing it without tearing the paper. 
Individually boxed, it can be stamped with 
name and address for use as an advertising 
medium. 
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BUSINESS CARDS 


O. H. Hill, Inc., has developed a sim- 
® plified and economical method for 
purchasing business cards for all mem- 
bers of an organization. Briefly, it in- 
volves the purchase of a coupon book 
good for 5,000 cards. The book contains 
either ten coupons, each redeemable for 
a lot of 500, or 20 coupons for lots of 
250. In ordering, the coupon is filled out 
with the copy desired on the card, the 
name and address of the person to whom 
the cards are to be sent and the name 
and address of the person who is to re- 
ceive notice of delivery. 





TABULATOR 


HE new hand tabulator feature illus- 

trated is now available with the Under- 
wood all electric typewriter. It is espe- 
cially suited for applications requiring a 
large number of tabulations to prede- 
termined carriage positions. Located at 
the right of the keyboard, the hand or 
palm tabulator permits easy operation 
with the palm of the right hand and elimi- 
nates the necessity of removing the 
fingers from the keyboard when tabulat- 
ing. 


7 





MOBILE CARD FILE 


HE Master Cardineer, a completely 

mobile rotary card file manufactured 
by Diebold, Inc., houses up to 11,000 rec- 
ords in only three square feet of space 
and is available in a motorized, as well 
as hand, unit. One operator can efficiently 
handle as many as eight units from. a 
comfortably seated position. Records are 
held in seven segments which can be in- 
stantly removed for emergency division 
of work. The single bar record holding 
segments accommodate any size record up 
to 8” x 5”, or fold-over records opening to 
8” x 934”. Double bar segments accommo- 
date two rows of smaller records in a 
wide range of sizes. 





Copyholder 
Fan-Lamp 

Fluid Duplicator 
Offset Plates 

Bond Box 

Microfilm Reader 
Office Wall Clock 
Electric Typewriter 
Presentation Portfolio 
Dictating Machine 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information and prices on the items checked. 
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[) Double-Duty Desk 
[] Water Cooler 

[] Staple Remover 

[] Business Cards 

[] Tabulator 

[] Mobile Card File 
[] Insurance Calculator 
[1] Tel-O-Aid 

[] Letter Opener 
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INSURANCE CALCULATOR 


ALCO Products, Inc. has recently in- 

troduced their “Calco Graphic,” a 
wheel type insurance percentage calcula- 
tor. Scales for one and three year policies 
both pro and short rate are divided into 
tenths permitting the use of larger and 
more legible figures. The company esti- 
mates that use of this calculator will re- 
duce by more than one-half the time of 
figuring endorsements and cancellations. 





TEL-O-AID 


IMPLE of design, Tel-O-Aid allows 

conversation over a telephone from any 
part of the office without having to lift 
the receiver or hold it to the ear. It 
need only be plugged into an electrical out- 
let as there is no mechanical connection 
to the telephone. At conferences, every- 
one present can listen-in or take part in 
the conversation, while, if privacy is 
desired, a touch of the finger converts 
Tel-O-Aid into a private telephone. With 
its use, a secretary can take calls while 
busy at other tasks. Manufactured by 
Wagner- Metcalf Corporation. 





LETTER OPENER 


HIS desk model letter-opening ma- 

chine has been especially designed and 
priced for offices with relatively light in- 
coming mail. It can also be used in 
larger offices as an auxiliary to power- 
driven equipment or in executive offices 
or departments that open their own mail. 
The housing is an aluminum alloy die 
casting which mounts a cutting blade and 
shear plate of precision ground hardened 
steel. Size 1644” x 334” x 234” high. 
Weight 7 pounds, 14 ounces. Finished in 
soft tan with the lever and feed plate of 
satin nickel. Manufactured by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
OUR SATISFIED CLIENTS 


America Fore Group 

American Associated Companies 

American Insurance Company 

American Surety Company 

Associated Aviation Underwriters 

Corroon & Reynolds 

Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Companies 

Factory Insurance Association 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Fireman's Fund Group 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 

Great American Insurance Group 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Insurance Companies of North America 

Marine Office of America 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

North British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Northern Insurance Company of New York 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd. 

Phoenix Insurance Group of Hartford 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 

Union Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 

United States. Aviation Underwriters 

Zurich Insurance Group 











“Policies corrected 
without ugly 
CraSUres sr 


Yes, amazing as it sounds, with DEL-E-TAPE 
7 ERADICABLE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS you can 
remove a word, a phrase or even a whole sentence 
from policies without leaving the faintest trace of the 
® correction. 


Sounds like magic, but it’s simple as A. B. C.... 
you just paint away the words with DEL-E-T APE 
Liquid Eradicator. It takes only a second or two, 
leaves paper crystal clear, without the slightest 
smudge. DEL-E-TAPE is permanent in type. Don’t 
void your costly policies through erasures or work 
that’s not neat. Do as our other pleased insurance 
clients do, save many wasted hours in retyping poli- 
cies, forms, letters, etc. Save on your secretary’s time 
> and patience. 


Don’t take our word for it alone. Call any of our 
satisfied clients and ask them. Or better still, send for 
your 30 day trail order of DEL-E-TAPE ribbon and 
Eradicator via the convenient order form below. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


P.S. Visit Us at Our Booths No. 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
HOTEL STEVENS 
During the N.A.1.A. Convention in Chicago 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MONEY BACK TRIAL OFFER 





AETNA PRODUCTS CO. (Dept. BIN) PRICE LIST 
202 East 44th St. STANDARD 
New York 17, N. Y. TYPEWRITERS 
(Murray Hill 7-2794) Each ...... $1.50 
ozen.... 13.50 
Enter our TRIAL ORDER for DEL-E-TAPE 3 pOZete::: 3230 
RIBBON and ERADICATOR. I will try for 30 6 Dozen.... 67.50 
days, if not satisfied, will return them without Gross 120.00 
obligation. IBM. — 
Quantity Make of Typewriter Color we 
MACHINES 
[AANAEAD SASK e KeermevoremEaweeenaeee, “Hess a... mae 


1 Dozen.... 16.50 
3 Dozen.... 46.50 
6 Dozen.... 87.50 


on oe ow oe ee ow oe ow oe oe oe oe ol 


aaieahiee aie taal : GrOSS 2.00 160.00 
Pn thecead ede DEL-E-TAPE ERADICATORS. DEL-E-TAPE 
ss an a 
» . 5 each 5.00 
EE. b06 bos cess hessubenasedesevesenseanneeen don. 
EE MEE init odo deCss new eeehanesedecdebennree COLORS: 
Black, Black and 
Vili: SPP rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrri rr rit rt rte Ti Red, Blue 


ee nanane een ee eaeaneanaeaesed 
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UD Eon 


SOUNDWRITER 






THE NEW AUDOGRAPH Can 


»- help you get more work 
=> : 
















































done faster, easier, and 


more economically — not because of any 


multiple features combined to give you 
superb performance. 

For instance, the vinylite plastic Flexo- 
graph discs on which your dictation is re- 
corded are paper-thin, but virtually in- 
destructible. They can be transcribed, 
auditioned, filed for future reference, or 
mailed as easily and economically as a 
letter. But in addition, with AauDoGRAPH’s 
exclusive, patented CLS* method of re- 
cording, you can dictate for a full hour ver 
14000 words on one 815 inch disc, with 
uniform reproduction throughout the en- 
tire surface of the record. Only the aupo- 
GRAPH incorporates this feature — xo other 


} 
give you $0 Much) ON 


dictation instrument can 
one disc. 

The new aupoGrRaPu operates by simple 
fingertip control. It is light, small (93, x 
914 x 61% ins.), rugged and portable. In 
fact, amazingly superior in so many ways 
you'll be wise to know more before de- 
ciding on any dictation system. Have your 
secretary send in the coupon for free booklet now. 
*Unlike old-fashioned turntable record- 
ing, the AUDOGRAPH plastic Flexo- 
graph Disc passes under the embossing 


jewel at a CONSTANT LINEAR 
SURFACE speed, CLS. 





FILL IT IN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT IN TODAY! ee! 


eS A PRODUCT OF 


THE=GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
W. E. DITMARS, President 16 ARBOR STREET. HARTFORD CONNECTICU 





Originators of the Pay tion Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 


Name & Titte_— ‘ cc eee ace 


0 ee 





Phone aupoGRaPH your city for demonstration. 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Cor poration— 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 
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HE 


business 


normal 
govern- 


requirements of 
procedure, 
mental rulings, and statutes of 
limitations have combined to create 
a considerable record problem with 
most firms. Records which must 
be kept for a period of years take 
up costly space, and are rarely 
freely accessible. To combat this 
problem, many leading firms are 
keeping their records by the con- 
venient microfilm process. 


Microfilming is a long step for- 
ward in record handling procedure. 
On 200 feet of microfilm can be 
recorded 150 pounds of engineering 
drawings, or the complete contents 
of a four-drawer cabinet . . . rep- 
resenting a 999 savings in space, a 
big savings for many organizations. 
Microfilm also lengthens the life of 
records, lasting for hundreds of 
years; makes it possible to copy 
records cheaply and accurately ; and 
permits storing of master film in re- 
positories safe from flood, fire, and 
tther damage. Furthermore, most 
tecords on film are admitted into 
court in lieu of originals. 

In addition to storage advantages, 
gressive businessmen are finding 
that application of the microfilm 


H)focess to active record procedures 


lays big bonuses in cost savings. 
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One such application is the use of 
microfilm for distribution of copies 
of home office records to branches or 
other departments. The records are 
microfilmed and duplicate film made, 
which is then distributed. It is more 
economical to copy records by micro- 
film than paper. This is especially 
true where large volumes of records 
are to be copied. 


The microfilming of all customer 
records by large department stores 
as part of their monthly billing opera- 
tions, thus freeing their original 
media for mailing to the customer 
with the monthly statement, has be- 
come common practice. A_ single 








posting bookkeeping system through 
the use of microfilm duplication of 
records is now being used with ex- 
cellent savings in banks. Economies 
effected by this system are as high 
as 30% in labor, 40% in machines, 
and 50% in forms and stationery, 
plus indirect savings in space and 
protection of records. Such applica- 
tions indicate that businessmen are 
quick to embrace this new tool of 
business and apply the savings ad- 
vantages of its reduction powers for 
their own advantage. 


There is available on the market 
today a three-unit rig which per- 





W. F. COOPER 
Diebold, Inc. 


mits firms to operate the complete 
microfilm process in their own of- 
fices without a dark room or other 
technical facilities. This equipment, 
consisting of a camera, processor, 
and reader, is operated by the user’s 
own personnel just like any other 
business machine. A wide variety 
makes these units 
adaptable to any record system. 


of accessories 


The camera is capable of photo- 
graphing up to three thousand rec- 
ords of various types and sizes per 
hour. Pre-focused lenses in slip-in 
turrets make various reductions for 
either one row of images on 16mm 
film; or one or two rows of images 
on 35mm film. As copy is photo- 
graphed, it is automatically stacked 
in a receiving drawer in the order in 
which it was fed. This camera also 
makes duplicates if desired. 

The exposed microfilm is de- 
veloped in an automatic film pro- 
cessor. The operator pours in pre- 
measured quantities of ready-mixed 
chemicals, adds water with a built-in 
hose, inserts film, closes the door, 
and sets the timer. In less than an 
hour, film is processed and the unit 
automatically shuts off. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Putting on Squeeze—Continued 


Developed films are read in a 
compact, motorized film reader. 
Equipped with 30-second reel 
change unit, the reader permits 
scanning of 100 feet of film per 
minute. Film can be stopped, slowed, 
or reversed at the touch of a button. 
If desired, the operating button 
can be extended and placed next to 
the typewriter, or operation can be 
foot controlled, leaving both hands 
of the operator free to punch tabula- 
tor or transcribe information from 
the film. The brilliance of the image 
permits easy reading in broad day- 
light and constant focus eliminates 
danger of eyestrain. A photo-print 
attachment on the reader makes any 
desired number of paper prints of 
any image. 

Aggressive businessmen will in- 
vestigate the possibilities of reduc- 
ing burdensome record handling pro- 
cedure through the use of this ver- 
satile new business tool. Its mush- 
room growth in governmental use, 
where record handling approaches 
a science, testifies to its vast poten- 
tial as a cost saving business tool. 


SAFETY LOCK FOR 
CAR DOORS 


MALL children who are prone to 

play with automobile door han- 
dles are automatically safeguarded 
against falling from moving cars by 
a new lock now being made by Ac- 
curate Tool and Engineering Com- 
pany, San Diego, California. 

A concealed vacuum tube from the 
engine pulls spring-retracted strikers 











“Hogan, you'll have to retire... It takes 
a strong man to handle our ledgers." 





WILL YOUR NAME 


time. 


~ 


BE REMEMBERED? 


Your name on a Gits Quality plastic 
product expresses, inexpensively, 
friendship and esteem for a long 


Gits Razor-Nife, gift of a thousand uses, 
in many lustrous colors, with Safety Handle 
and scalpel-sharp blade. 


e= ~ Gits transparent Letter Opener, with off- 
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Plastic Products. 





set magnifying handle, lithely designed for 
a lifetime's dependable use at home, office 


or factory. 
* Gits Thimbles for the ladies—puncture 


proof, in assorted colors, four sizes .. . 
never dreamed of. 


And—the famous Gits Flashlight... a “Mile” 
of Light, with unbreakable plastic parts .. . 
the last word in flashlight perfection. 


Ask your specialty jobber to show you GITS Quality 


4600 West Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
Manufacturers of the famous Gits Flashlights, Knives, 
Savings Banks, Games, Protect-o-shield, etc. 


| CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bald, Ltd., 69 York St., Toronto 
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into locked position on the doors 
when the motor is started and holds 
them there until the driver presses 
a button on his instrument panel to 
break the vacuum, or until after the 
motor is stopped. 

A national survey by the manu- 
facturer disclosed that close to 75 
per cent of the daily accidents caused 
by passengers falling from moving 
cars occur to children. The reported 
accidents to adults were usually 
caused by a swerve which threw 
them out of doors which were not 
securely closed, or from stepping 
out of the car before it had come to 
a full stop. 

The safety lock for passengers is 
not installed on the driver’s door 
since the alert driver with his hands 
on the wheel does not require the 
same protection as passengers, the 
manufacturer explained. If the car 
is left unoccupied while the motor is 
running, such as in a parking lot, it 
may be entered by the driver’s door. 

Under the name of Wright Safety 
Auto-Lok the new device is to be 
distributed nationally through auto- 
mobile dealers, garages, service sta- 
tions and similar channels. 








BSUS 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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PROPER APPLICATI 


FEW years ago a daily report 

was recorded and posted di- 

rectly to the agency register— 
usually manually. However, because 
of the delay in some instances, in 
recording these daily reports, some 
companies worked out a method 
whereby the daily reports were en- 
tered by typewriter on a bordereau 
or blotter record immediately they 
were received from the underwrit- 
ing department—after having been 
classed and commissioned. By this 
method, daily reports were released 
to the underwriter within a period of 
one or two hours, thus, greatly ex- 
pediting the work of the underwrit- 
ing department. Afterward this bor- 
dereau was passed on to the account 
checker or register clerk to post to 
the agent’s premium register the 
data required. And parenthetically 
let me point out at this time that 
the accounting record, that is, the 
agent’s register sheet, was posted 
first and not as a by-product of the 
statistical record. After the register 
clerks had entered their portion of 
the information from the daily 
journal or bordereau, it was passed 
on to the tabulating department for 
the punching and balancing of cards 
for that portion of information which 
concerned the statistical department. 


Next Improvement 


The next major improvement was 
made in the latter part of the 20’s 
by a large group of fire insurance 
companies. This new development 
was merely an adaptation of a very 
common journal-ledger bookkeeping 
machine practice; that is, loose-leaf 
register or ledger sheets as we might 
term them, were used in conjunction 
with a proof sheet or bordereau. 
Under this method, the daily reports 
were arranged in agency and policy 
number order. The proper agent’s 
register sheet was pulled and in- 
serted in the bookkeeping machine 
or typewriter and a full transcription 
of the daily report was made, incor- 
porating all of the accounting infor- 
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mation in addition to the data re- 
quired by the statistical department. 
Let us note again that the premium 
transactions were recorded promptly 
on the agent’s register. And again 
please note that as a by-product a 
bordereau was procured which was 
later passed to the statistical depart- 
ment for the punching of cards for 
the statistical data required. 


Electrical Key Punch 


Then about 1929 or 1930, this 
company advanced one step further 
by attaching an electrical key punch 
to the typewriter. They followed the 
same procedure of posting the 
agency register and at the same time 
carboning through to a proof sheet 
or bordereau; but in addition, they 
simultaneously procured a statistical 
punched card. These punched cards 
were then balanced to the proof 
sheets daily in the regular manner. 
Again, you will note, the premium 
data was recorded daily in the 
agency register. 

The method outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is good accounting 
practice and as you will observe, the 
statistical cards are produced simul- 
taneously as a by-product of the 
posting of the accounting record. It 
seems to me that this is an ideal pro- 
cedure—it is not theoretical—it is 
practical and has been in operation 
successfully for many years at the 
Royal Insurance Company. 


yN 





JAMES W. BRASIE 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


I must confess, however, that the 
majority of us did not follow the 
procedure outlined above. We ap- 
proached this problem along other 
lines. Instead of entering the daily 
reports manually or by typewriter 
on a daily posting sheet or blotter, 
we got the idea that if we could code 
the state and agent on the daily re- 
ports, we would then be able to 
punch our cards directly from this 
original media. At the time this 
seemed like a revolutionary change. 
We were faced with many problems. 
First, in order to make the system 
work in an efficient manner, it was 
necessary that we lay down stringent 
rules to the field men to the effect 
that they must not transfer any 
supplies from one agency to another 
without first changing the code num- 
ber which was imprinted thereon. 
However, on the whole the punching 
of cards from the daily reports 
worked out in a satisfactory manner. 


The Problem of Delay 


In the beginning the statistical de- 
partments punched their cards di- 
rectly from the daily reports for the 
information they required, and after 
these statistical cards were punched 
and verified the daily reports were 
passed on to the accounting depart- 
ment to be registered manually. 
There were obvious disadvantages 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Proper Application—Continued 


to this system, chiefly the delay in 
getting the daily reports back to the 
underwriting department. Many 
companies arrived at an inadequate 
solution by incorporating on a 
punched card all accounting data for 
the agency register as well as the 
data required by the statistical de- 
partment and by eliminating the 
daily registration of these items. 

Naturally, this procedure reduced 
the bottleneck caused by the handling 
of daily reports by two departments, 
the accounting department and the 
statistical department. It is per- 
fectly obvious as to the result. To be 
sure, it is possible, but it is not en- 
tirely practical to post an agent’s 
register sheet daily on a printing 
tabulator. Such a procedure would 
hardly be efficient, i. e. using a print- 
ing tabulator to post one or two 
items to a sheet. Therefore, many 
statisticians did the obvious thing, 
they held these cards until the end 
of the month at which time they 
prepared the agency register on a 
printing tabulating machine. This 
was fine from the standpoint of the 
statistical department, but this is 
not good accounting practice and 
when we did this we created a 
tremendous problem for the account- 
ing department—differences. It is 
needless to state that when we regis- 
tered our premium transactions 
daily, we were not confronted with 
this problem of differences. 


Looking at the situation in this 
light, it is perfectly obvious that 
there is basically nothing wrong with 
the method of preparing the pre- 
mium register from statistical cards 
punched daily from the daily re- 
ports; however, there is an inter- 
mediate step which is lacking, that 
is, a daily record of these transac- 
tions for the account checkers. 


A Second Set 


The use of the interpreted card 
fills this gap. A_ second set of 
punched cards is reproduced from 
the statistical cards. This second set 
of cards is interpreted and given to 
the account checkers daily to be 
filed by agency and policy number. 
Many improvements brought about 
by new account checking machines, 
make it possible to pull auto- 
matically the items reported by the 
agents in their accounts current. 

So, we have four solutions to this 
problem of recording premiums: 

a) To go back to manual regis- 
tration. This is inconceivable. 

b) To supplement the monthly 
premium register with an interpreted 
card as outlined above; 

c) To make the accounting 
entry, that is the agent’s register 
entry daily by means of a typewriter 
and as a by-product produce a 
punched card; or 

d) To develop further the pro- 
cedure outlined in “C” by simul- 
taneously punching two cards— a 


statistical card and an accounting 
card, interpreting. the accounting 
card and using it for account check- 
ing. Under this system the agents 
register posted-daily on the type- 
writer (while producing the punch 
card) would be used merely for con- 
trol purposes and as a bookkeeping 
record. 

Either of these latter 
methods are workable and each com- 
pany can determine which one is 
best adapted to its particular system. 
So much for premium registration. 
Many of us have felt that we were 
mechanizing our accounting opera- 
accepted the pre- 


three 


tions when we 
mium register as a by-product of 
the statistical operation; but I trust 
that I have proven that it has been 
the improper adaptation of this 
monthly premium register to the 
accounting system which has been 
the cause of so much grief in account 
checking operations. 


Agent's Balance Record 


On the other hand, some com- 
panies have applied punched cards 
to other accounting problems in a 
very satisfactory manner. I refer 
particularly to the agent’s balance 
record. The Glens Falls Insurance 
Company pioneered the application 
of punched cards to this record some 
twenty years ago and it has since 
proven itself to be an entirely satis- 
factory and efficient method of han- 


dling agents’ balances. Briefly, the 
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procedure is very simple. After the 
account current has been checked by 
whichever method, two cards are 
punched therefrom—a journal card 
and a ledger card. These cards con- 
tain the following information ; name 
of agent, state, special agent, month 
of account, agency premium, agency 
commission, taxes, postage, agency 
reinsurance, other deduction items, 
and agent’s balance. 

One of these cards, the journal 
card, is used for preparing the agency 
journal, special agent’s field books, 
expense analyses, contingent state- 
ments, etc. The second card, the 
ledger card, is filed by agent and 
used to prepare delinquent balance 
lists, trial balances, etc. As the cash 
is received, the cards paid are with- 
drawn from this file and used in pre- 
paring the special agents’ daily ad- 
vice of cash payments. These paid 
cards are also used to prepare the 
cash book. Those cards remaining 
in the file reflect the open balances. 

There can be no question as to 
the applicability of tabulating ma- 
chines to this accounting problem, 
yet there are literally scores of home 
offices who still consider this to be 
an experimental application. Why? 
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Another proven application is the 
handling of brokerage items on 
punched cards. Again, the system is 
very simple. I shall outline it briefly. 
Two cards are punched from a daily 
report—one card which we will term 
the journal card is held until the 
end of the month, the second card 
which we will term the ledger card 
is filed promptly in its proper place 
by broker and policy number. 

Daily, as cash is received, from 
brokers, those items being paid are 
removed from file, overpayment and 
short payment cards are created 
where necessary, thus leaving in the 
current file continuous up-to-date 
records of open items from which we 
are able monthly, or periodically, to 
prepare brokerage bills or statements 
—and at the end of the month, a trial 
balance. The cash cards as removed 
daily are used to prepare a daily cash 
book and they in turn are held until 
the end of the month. At the end of 
the month we can: prepare on the 
tabulator a complete posting of the 
broker’s ledger account using a pre- 
vious balance summary card, the 
premium and_ return premium 
journal cards (which we accumu- 
lated during the month) and the 
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premium and return premium cash 
cards (which we accumulated until 
the end of the month). 

At the end of each agent’s ledger 
posting we shall arrive at a new out- 
standing premium balance which will 
serve as a control over the listing of 
outstanding premiums prepared 
from the open items in the current 
file. At the same time this new 
balance total is printed by the tabu- 
lator, a new balance summary card 
can be cut automatically by the sum- 
mary punch. This summary card 
will serve as the old balance sum- 
mary card when posting the broker’s 
ledger in the following month. 


Renewal Certificates 


I might mention one more appli- 
cation which is timely. I refer to the 
problem of accounting for renewal 
certificates. I know that there is a 
great deal of opposition to the ac- 
ceptance of renewal certificates cov- 
ering insurance properties. But we 
must accept this change as a matter 
of more efficient and better account- 
ing and the saving in the cost of 
paper and printing. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Proper Application—Continued 


We certainly must concede that, 
in many instances, we have been re- 
cording our premium transactions 
and our -contracts in a very ineffi- 
cient manner, rewriting each year or 
at the end of three years, as has been 
our practice, the same policy con- 
tract on the same form. ‘The re- 
newal certificate is coming and will 
be here to stay, although, perhaps in 
a different form. The renewal cer- 
tificate can be attached to the daily re- 
port and in most instances it will not 
be necessary to copy the old commis- 
sion, the old class and construction, 
reinsurance code, city code, automo- 
bile code, etc., as this data can be 
punched from the old daily reports. 
This effects a large saving in labor. 
However there is available a machine 
ideally suited to automatically trans- 
cribe this repetitive information into 
the new punched card. 

This machine, the Robot, has been 
utilized by life insurance companies 
for expediting their punching, and 
today in practically every other 
type of business—life insurance, 
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banks, commercial firms, etc., the 
vast majority of punching is being 
done automatically and manual 
punching is being outmoded. 

On the whole there has been done 
a very good job in applying tabula- 
ting equipment to statistical prob- 
lems the statistician has 
made it his business to know thor- 
oughly the proper use of tabulating 
machines. However the chief ac- 
countants and accounting executives, 
representing the accounting end of 
the business have not yet taken it 
upon themselves to consider the pos- 
sibilities and applicability of these 
machines to their problems and as 
a consequence, they have not applied 
their accounting knowledge to the 
best of advantage. In those few 
cases, where they have applied tab- 
ulating machines to their accounting 
problems, most of them have allowed 
the statistician or tabulating ma- 
chines supervisor to control their 
application. 

The statistician deserves all the 
credit in the world for his pro- 
gressiveness and desire to improve 
accounting functions, in addition to 
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improving his own routines; yet 
we must realize that functionally the 
statistician thinks in terms of past 
experience. The data which he ana- 
lyzes may be a month old, 3 months 
old, 6 months old or even several 
years old, but the accountant is 
always thinking in terms of the pres- 
ent. His transactions must be re- 
corded currently. To the statistician 
it may seem perfectly proper that an 
agency register should be drawn off 
at the end of the month and no 
information furnished to the account 
checkers daily. As a matter of fact, 
the statistician has very little or no 
call for statistical analyses during 
the month; but certainly in our deal- 
ings with agents and customers, we 
must have our accounting records 
right up to the minute. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, tabulating machines 
should be bought, based on_ the 
knowledge of accountants. Tabulat- 
ing machines should not be sold. 
Surely, no one would knowingly 
jeopardize his systems and make a 
radical change therein simply be- 
cause he liked the personality of a 
particular salesman, or perhaps be- 
cause he is a sociable sort of a guy. 
Bluntly, I think that many of our 
systems have been changed for no 
better reasons than that. 

It is imperative that accountants, 
acquaint themselves with the up-to- 
date tools that are available to them. 
No one can do a better job in work- 
ing out an accounting system and 
applying these tools than those who 
are thoroughly grounded in the fun- 
damentals of accounting. These ma- 
chines should not be applied by the 
salesman or by the statistician whose 
approaches are entirely different 
from the accountants’. 











OFFICE EQUIPMENT ANALYST 
NEEDED 


An_ established midwestern insurance 
company wants an office equipment ana- 
lyst. Prefers a man, 25 to 30, who desires 
a permanent job with many employee 
benefits. Job requires the analysis of 
office conditions and office equipment to 
enable the building of systems around 
specific machines. Previous experience as 
office manager or office machines sales- 
man desirable. Please give full par- 
ticulars: personal history, education, and 
experience. All replies confidential. Box 
104C, Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


N JUNE 5, 1944, a 75-year 

old ruling was reversed by the 

Supreme Court and the $40 
billion insurance business was de- 
clared to be ““commerce” in the mean- 
ing of the law and was, therefore, 
subject to all federal antitrust laws 
because of the interstate aspects of 
the business. On July 1, 1948 this 
“commerce” became fully subject to 
the federal laws of an antitrust na- 
ture. I am not qualified to discuss 
the legal aspects of this decision, nor 
is it my intention to dwell upon the 
legal implications and results. My 
interests and experience lie in an- 
other field—insurance office and per- 
sonnel management. Regardless of 
what one thinks of the court decision, 
it does mean that a great business, 
long since grown to maturity is now 
permitted to put on long pants and 
stand among industry and com- 
merce as a fully developed, capable 
and responsible adult subject to all 
the rules and regulations affecting 
other adult industries. If one has 
a flexible attitude, this new situation 
for which the insurance business has 
had four years to prepare, can bring 
about a more alert, hard-hitting man- 
agement. Good management at the 
line of operations will now bring 
greater results—yes, good, efficient. 
and capable line management will be 
a necessity. 


Insurance Office Management 


Space and time precludes a com- 
plete discussion of the various facets 
of office management. Let it suffice 
for the present to discuss some of 
the more important aspects of the 
subject. 


1. Relations with employees: We 
must bear in mind that the most 
dynamic factor in business today is 
personnel. A weak, vacillating and 
compromising attitude toward per- 
sonnel lowers morale. A dominating, 
dogmatic and arbitrary attitude 
creates dissatisfaction. In between 
these two extremes lies the field of 
enlightened supervision. Employees 
are people and they want to be 
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treated as such. They have ambi- 
tions, likes and dislikes, fears, re- 
sponsibilities, pride and dignity. Self- 
respect is a deep seated feeling pos- 
sessed by most persons. For the 
purposes of uniformity (not regu- 
lation) companies have rules and 
policies. These rules and policies 
blanket the organization and serve 
as guides. Yet, the application of 
these rules and policies must be per- 
sonalized by the immediate super- 
visor without rendering them in- 
effective by “playing favorites” and 
making “exceptions to the rule.” 


Supervisors must be taught when 
and under what conditions toler- 
ances must be recognized. Too many 
companies are spending excessive 
energies in trying to protect them- 
selves against minor infractions and 
are forgetting the broader more im- 
portant principles of office efficiency. 
The human body has the biological 
ability to establish resistances to re- 
peated attacks by bacteria. When 
we are subject to repeated annoy- 
ances we develop a defense mech- 
anism or a protective attitude. In 
some cases we even act in retaliation. 
] think that in the final analysis. 
employees become cleverly capable 
of circumventing unreasonable “po- 
lice’ methods (No disrespect is 
meant by the use of the word “po- 





lice.” We refer to the punitive 
aspects of the law rather than the 
preventive aspects). 

Company A’s offices open at nine 
o'clock. There is one door marked 
employees’ entrance. Inside the 
door is a timekeeper. At 9:05 the 
employees’ entrance door is locked 
and the tardy employees must use 
the “public entrance” and report to 
the personnel department before go- 
ing to their respective departments. 
The timid employee thereby is “en- 
couraged” to report on time; the 
bolder, aggressive employee makes 
no (or little) change in his conduct 
pattern except to build resentments 
and study ways and means of “beat- 
ing the game.” 


Philosophy of Management 


Every company is subject to some 
degree of imposition by its em- 
ployees Homer said it very well 
in his “Adventures of Telemachus’”’ 
and his centuries old philosophy of 
the management of men is still ap- 
plicable today—Those who—have 
not the sagacity to discern the 
talents and characters of men, are 
always seeking their way, like men 
in the dark.—For they have not a 
clear and perfect knowledge of what 
they seek,—they are rather suspi- 
cious of integrity that opposes them 
with truth. Those who—can dis- 
tinguish the characters of men* know 
what is to be expected of them and 
how to obtain it ;—they are also su- 
perior to little jealousies which are 
always marks of a narrow mind ;— 
they know that in great affairs, they 
must in some particulars be de- 
ceived because they are obliged to 
make use of men, and men are often 
deceitful; and more is lost by delay 
and irresolution which arises from 
want of confidence in those who must 
be employed than from petty frauds, 
by which that confidence is abused.” 

In today’s language this philos- 
ophy could be restated to direct 
attention to the more important 
phases of employee relations. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Efficient Management—Continued 


2. Work simplification. Office 
“time” can be divided into three 
areas: (1) Productive time; (2) 
Traveling time (i.e., time spent in 
going to and from files, procurement 
of work, and movement between 
offices but within the office); (3) 
Idle time. Work simplification has 
as its objectives the reduction of 
traveling time by establishing proper 
office arrangement including location 
of files; the improvement of effi- 
ciency during the productive time 
by eliminating unnecessary opera- 
tions; the reduction of idle time by 
reducing delays and by better sched- 
uling of the work. 


It takes a cold objective analysis 
of the office operations and a will- 
ingness to question traditional meth- 
ods if reports are to be reduced 
in number. Too many office man- 
agers adopt a defensive attitude to- 
ward improvement (or even change 
without improvement) on the as- 
sumption that any suggestion for a 
change or any questioning of present 
procedures is a direct and negative 
reflection on their managerial ability. 
Every office is “mothering” dupli- 
cate material in their files and is 
carrying obsolete records and forms 
—these items take up space and cost 
money. Every office to some degree 
is using forms and is making re- 
ports which have passed their period 
of usefulness. If every office would 
strip down to fighting weight and 
cull out dead material (animate as 
well as inaminate) there would be 
no personnel shortage. 


Our offices today are overstaffed. 
Most of this lethargy toward in- 
efficiency, most of the tolerance to- 
ward the indifferent attitude shown 
by some employees, most of the un- 
willingness to improve office con- 
ditions on a scientific and planned 
basis springs from a combination of 
factors: One is the high corporate 
tax rate (past and present) which 
reduces the incentive for efficient op- 
erations. Another is the unfriendly 
attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward business and business 
men in general and the Government’s 
apparent desire to regulate and 
restrict. A third is the short-sighted 
attitude of labor leaders toward the 
profit system and their (the labor 
leaders) unwillingness to recognize 








basic and elementary economic prin- 
ciples. Finally there is the break- 
down of employment procedures 
(probably by necessity and force of 
circumstances) during the war pe- 
riod and immediate period thereafter 
during which persons, who had 
neither the mental nor emotional 
qualifications for office work, were 
hired and placed in office positions. 
Very little has been done to weed 
out the unqualified worker. He 
still remains and his unrestricted 
presence has contaminated the other- 
wise conscientious worker. 


Recognition of Merit 


The co-mingling of the “deserv- 
ing’ and the “undeserving,” the 
“qualified” and the “inefficient” is 
not in itself so alarming provided 
there is intelligent supervision. But, 
when monetary rewards (forced or 
vountary) are distributed equally 
(i.e. same percentile rate) to all 
employees the “qualified” 
“Wherein does it profit me to be 
loyal, diligent 
when others who do not carry their 
share of the work receive the same 
reward.” Probably this was only a 
thought rather than a vocal utter- 
ance but the result is the 
general unrest and dissatisfaction 
which in turn affect efficiency. There 
is unrest today. 


sayS— 


and conscientious 


same— 


One should not “‘scold” in a pub- 
lished article such as this one but 
my excuse for having bordered on 
the accusative is that I see so clearly 
some of the weaknesses in our per- 
sonnel philosophy and I hear the 
stories of both management and the 
employees. Thus it is only natural 
that I have formulated some rather 
concrete ideas as to the steps re- 
quired for correction. There is a 
moral in the joke about the em- 
ployee who asked the boss for more 
money and gave as his reason his 
(the employee’s) high productivity. 
Said the employee, “I am now doing 
the work of two persons.” The boss 
replied, “Tell me the name of the 
other fellow and I'll fire him.” I 
think I know the moral, do you? 


* Author’s note: The characters of men and 
their abilities can be explored and determined 


by aptitude testing. It is no longer necessaty 
to rely upon intuition, trial and error, and 
chance. Determine the “type” of employee 
who will work best under the conditions of 


work found in the office and then explore the 
applicants’ or employees’ qualifications by 4 
battery of tests designed to measure and 


evaluate those qualifications in respect to the 
imposed specifications. 








This Question of 


FIRE PROTECTION vs. 
BURGLARY PROTECTION 


You wouldn’t buy fire insurance as protection against 
burglary. You wouldn’t buy burglary insurance as pro- 
tection against fire. Still many businessmen make a 
similar mistake in choosing their safes. 


Do You Know What A Safe Is For? 


A modern office safe is a highly developed device scien- 
tifically designed and built to protect its contents against 
FrirE. That is a vitally important job, since 4 out of 
10 firms which lose their records by fire never reopen. 


HOW DO YOU STOP A BURGLAR? 


If your need is for protection against burglary, you want 
an armored money chest. A good money chest is built to 
resist deliberate attacks of expert cracksmen and is 
equipped with an automatic relocking device. So, if it’s 
burglary you want to prevent, you want an armored 
money chest—usually identifiable by its round door. It 
may well pay for itself in insurance savings alone. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY SAFE, 
KNOW WHAT YOU ARE BUYING! 


You’ll entrust your company’s valuables to the safe or 
money chest you buy—so be sure you’re buying a de- 
pendable product. First, be sure of the reputation of the 
maker. Your bank or Better Business Bureau can tell 
you if the manufacturer is reputable. Second—look for 
the label of the independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. Without that, no safe is trustworthy. Third—buy a 
new safe, or one whose entire history is known to you. 


Then consider your own requirements. If you need fire 
protection, buy a safe. If you want burglary protection 
buy a money chest. If you need both, buy a safe with a 
built-in money chest. Write to Mosler for detailed infor- 
mation or any help and advice we may be able to provide. 


Please... Do This Today ! 


Check your business records and cash protection needs. 
Don’t find out too late that you haven’t protected an 
important part of your company! 





Write for free booklet ‘What You Should Know About Safes.” 


ge Mosler Safe. 


Established 1848 
Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
FACTORIES: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
Builders of the U. $. Gold Storage Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


en a ae eee ae ey, 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 11 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me: ([] The new free booklet ‘What You Should Know About Safes.” 
CD The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 
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with an UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Adding - Figuring 





G" your totals . . . your basic facts . . . faster 
with an Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine. 

For this machine is equipped with the world’s 
fastest keyboard. Notice, there are only 10 figur- 
ing keys . . . concentrated under the finger tips of 
one hand. 

Even untrained operators acquire a swift, sure 
“touch” method after just a few minutes’ practice. 
And, because their fingers know this keyboard, 
operators keep their eyes on their work. No dis- 
tracting, head swinging from work sheets back to 
machine. 

Fingers ripple smoothly . . . quickly setting up 
numerals, producing totals, sub-totals, and credit 
balances. You get accuracy and save precious min- 


utes ... minutes that add up to More Productive 
Hours. 

You'll be delighted with the versatility of 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines. The Portable Electric model shown 
here will add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 
Call your nearest Underwood representative 
for a full demonstration today! sd Lp 





UNDERWOOD 


Sie 
% cS 
Mos a aus 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . .. Accounting Machines .. . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
© 1948 


Typewriters ... 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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The NEW LOOK 
FOR OFFICES 


HARRY B. HAAG 


OST of us are so busy trying 

to keep on top of the mass of 

detail that is the insurance 
business that we haven't given much 
thought to minor details within the 
office. Have you looked around your 
office lately to see whether you 
have given your employees the right 
tools to work with? Are there new 
developments that make changes 
desirable? Are there short cuts that 
you have overlooked? Here are 
some suggestions which agents may 
find helpful. 

First of all, there should be 
adequate office space. A rough yard- 
stick is to allow 100 square feet for 
each person in the office. This esti- 
mate is intended to include space 
for files as well as desk area. 


Light and Space 


Any office should be well lighted. 
If you have any doubts about the 
quality of the light in yours, it 
probably is insufficient. Your local 
power company has a light meter 
that will test your present equip- 
ment, and literature on how to im- 
prove it, if necessary. We have 
found that 300 to 500-watt in- 
direct lighting is satisfactory for all 
general purposes. In this connection 
you will find that the general condi- 
tion of your walls, ceilings and floor 
will be contributing factors in secur- 
ing the best lighting conditions. 


Refinishing for Furniture 


The general appearance of your 
furnishings is an important factor 
in the impression your customers 
have of your office. If your furni- 
ture is somewhat the worse for wear 
and new equipment is not available 
or you do not want to make a 
substantial outlay, it will be to your 
advantage to check with your local 
office furniture outlet. There is a 
new spray process available that will 
make your desks, chairs and files 
look like new. The process works 
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equally well on wood or steel, and 
old furniture can be matched to new 
or refinished at nominal cost. 

When refinishing, consider the 
new gray furniture which is par- 
ticularly suitable to fluorescent light 
and modern fixtures. 


Files 


lf you are in the market for files 
do not lose sight of the fact that the 
three-drawer counter-height 
can solve several of your problems: 
a partition between the working area 
and the reception area, a counter to 
write on, and a convenient and ac- 
cessible filing area. 

If necessary to increase your files, 
and you already have counter files, 
the new five-drawer files afford 


cases 


economy of floor space and compare 
favorably in price. But remember 
to measure your file girl’s height 
first ! 

In buying desks or tables, it is 
a good idea to have inlaid linoleum 
fitted before delivery. This will in- 
crease the price but has its compen- 
sations in the wear secured and the 
improved appearance over a_ long 











“Well, don't just stand there . . 
the phone.” 


. hand me 


period of time. Also remember that 
different desks are designed for 
ditferent purposes. For a_policy- 
writer or full-time typist, the drop- 
center desk is preferable; but for a 
combination clerk-typist or secre- 
tary, the pedestal-type gives greater 
working surface. 

There is a new type of machine 
table for typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, or other office machines that 
is now being marketed. Retailing 
at a price substantially below that 
of ordinary desks or tables, it has 
paneled working surfaces and tubu- 
lar steel supports. 


Office Machines 


In the field of office machines, 
we can assume that the agent’s first 
requirement will be a typewriter. 
Pick a good reliable make that you 
can get serviced locally. If you have 
several typewriters, it may prove to 
your advantage to secure a service 
contract to keep the machines in 
good condition. Be sure to get the 
same size type on all machines so 
that the machines may be used inter- 
changeably if necessary. 

Since noise is an undesirable office 
factor, a noiseless machine is pref- 
erable. If these are not available, 
the manufacturers have a thick felt 
pad which can be inserted under the 
typewriter and attached to the desk, 
which will reduce the volume con- 
siderably. 

The second requirement is an 
adding machine with the direct sub- 
traction feature. This machine will 
pay for itself in saving of time and 
correspondence in your office. The 
five-inch-carriage hand or electric 

(Continued on the next. page) 
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"New Look" for Offices—Continued 


machine will meet nearly all needs. 
By use of the repeat key it can be 
used for multiplication as well. 

A hand addressograph machine is 
a welcome addition when it comes 
to circularization of new coverages 
or wholesale contacting of your 
clients and prospects. 

Plates can be prepared at your 
local or nearby addressograph dealer 
at nominal cost and kept available at 
all times. Use of these plates in pre- 
paring monthly statements, address- 
ing envelopes and other material will 
Save expensive typing time, partic- 
ularly if considerable mail invoicing 
and advertising are done. 

If you have not already bought 
one, your stenographer would ap- 
preciate a Line-a-Time, as it will 
save her time and effort and will 
promote accuracy in copy work. It 
is a mechanical device to hold the 
copy at eye level, with a line indi- 
cator and a hand lever convenient 
to the keyboard to adjust the paper 
as needed. 

Your office may be large enough 
to justify the purchase and mainte- 
nance of a mimeograph machine. 





This will greatly faciltate the prep- 
aration of form letters or other in- 
formation for use in contacting your 
insureds. If you have a mimeograph 
machine and want to secure greater 
use from it, a mimeoscope which per- 
mits drawing, lettering and form 
design may enable you to reduce 
your printing bills. 

In most towns, a letter service 
bureau of one form or another is 
available. Such service can be uti- 
lized at nominal cost, compared to 
printing costs, and might suffice if 
a mimeograph machine is not avail- 


able. 
Mailing Machines 


If your agency is large enough to 
warrant it, a postage meter is often 
a good investment. First, it gives 
a control over the mailing expense 
and, second, it removes one of the 
sources of possible petty losses in 
the office. 

You may have a situation that 
often comes up in small and large 
offices alike—bottlenecks develop in 
dictation and transcription. If you 
have an unbalanced number of dicta- 
tors and stenographers, you prob- 





For Finest, Fastest 

FORMS AND PRINTED MATTER 
REPRODUCTION by OFFICE 
OFFSET DUPLICATORS 











paper 


MASTER PLATES 











This INSURANCE SYSTEMS FORM is but 

one example of a wide variety of busi- 

ness records requiring reproduction of 

original, and . frequently, ‘additional- 

progressive data. Information is placed - 
on the Colitho Plate (carrying your pre- 

printed form if desired) by typewriting, 

handwriting or busioess machines, for 

clean, rapid, offset duplicating. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. - 
Main Office & Factory: 

i Glen Cove, N.Y. 
j New My se gry and Export: 
: 58-64 West 40th Street 
Branch Offices” ite Sales Agen- 
cies in the Following Cities: 
Atlanta ¢ Boston « Chicago » Cin- | 
cinnati (Harris-Moers Company) ¢ 
Detroit » Fort Worth Kansas 
City » Los Angeles « Milwaukee « 
Minneapolis * Nashville « Phila- 
delphia « Pittsburgh ¢ Portland « 
Francisco * Seattle 
Washington, D. C. 
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Loan Amortization INSURANCE FORM 
A Colitho Application in Insurance Follow Up 


Efficient, preprinted columnar form on Colitho Plote 
provides for listing of payment number, date due, date 
paid, interest and principal payments; additional inter- 
est, principal balance. Form plus fill-in, daily data can 
be duplicated. rapidly in one operation for “depart- 
mental” distribution and records — providing complete 
system. WRITE FOR SAMPLE and DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN. 


"Contact the Columbia Colitho service office neorest 
you for samples, prices and demonstration. == 
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ably have considered purchasing 
some dictating and transcribing de- 
vice to spread the peak loads. These 
machines are expensive regardless 
of the type purchased, but if it means 
that one typist can do the work of 
several dictators and in addition, 
does not have to know shorthand, 
there could easily be a saving be- 
cause of the purchase. The problem 
is individual ; however, a lot of work 
can be done by machine methods 
by the dictator and stenographer 
separately that otherwise requires 
the combined time of both. 

A number of small office helps 
are available. You, no doubt, have 
a stapler. But do you have a staple 
remover? Does your carbon paper 
have a tab that extends beyond the 
copy and permits removal of all 
carbon in one operation? Any num- 
ber of trade papers, advertisements, 
or your local stationery store can 
help you in this respect. Go in and 
see what there is available. 


Accounting 


Some agents have difficulty in 
keeping their expenses, 
and balances in the proper relation. 
If you have any difficulty in this 
regard, why not use two bank ac- 
counts? Put your estimated com- 
missions or roughly 20% of your 
daily collections in your office check- 
ing account and pay all expenses 
from this account. Put the com- 
pany’s money in an account for them 
and pay all balances from this ac- 
count. By doing this, you always 
are aware of your cash position and 
have the added security of living 
within your income. 

An additional step may be added 
to see that your current expenses 
are being covered by current collec- 
tions and that is the practice of 
closing your office account monthly 
into the drawing account on the 
general ledger. Such a practice will 
provide an easy analysis of your 
progress ; each month’s entry to your 
drawing account is roughly your net 
profit for the period. 


collections 


Check Stamp 


If you have any difficulty in keep- 
ing track of checks received, it is a 
good idea to secure a stamp marked 
“For deposit only” and the name of 
your agency, and use only this stamp 
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in endorsing your checks. This will 
force all checks through your bank 
account, consequently through your 
cash book and general ledger and 
prevent the cashing of checks with- 
out recording. This method will also 
facilitate the posting of the insured’s 
ledger, as it, when combined with 
the copies of the cash receipts issued 
over the counter, will record the 
complete gross from all sources and 
give you an accurate picture of your 
income at all times. 


In handling your disbursements 
one suggestion would be to pre- 
number all your checks, so that it 
will be possible to account for all 
disbursements made by check and 
facilitate your balancing of the cash 
book. This is also true of your cash 
receipts, as these are the only control 
that you have over your incoming 
loose cash and are as important to 
you as incoming checks in the secur- 
ing of the picture of your business 
condition. If you have stylized 
checks printed for you by the bank, 
it may be possible for you to show 
the range of numbers in the lower 
left-hand corner, which will more 
easily enable you to keep up with the 
supply of checks which you have on 
hand and in reserve. 


Inventory Control 


All of us in these days of short- 
ages and insufficient supplies have 
run into the problem of keeping a 
sufficient number of forms on hand 
to meet our current needs. One 
hint that may be helpful in this 
regard is to set up a form of per- 
petual inventory control. A simple 
card system will suffice and should 
show the name of the form together 
with the amount and the date re- 
ceived shown on it. As amounts are 
removed from stock, the withdrawn 
amount is noted on the card, and 
when the supply is reduced to the 
point of reorder, which point should 
be predetermined, depending on the 
availability of the form, the new 
order should be placed. This will 
enable you to stay ahead of your 
requirements and prevent running 
out of necessary forms. 


Some agents, no doubt, have 
forms which are self-designed or 
have felt the need for some forms 
that would facilitate office opera- 
tions. In designing forms, there are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of the conversation 


will be recorded . . . by SoundScriber! 


Whether Moscow, U.S.S.R., or Mos- 
cow, Idaho ... important telephone 
calls to or from anywhere may now be 
recorded on your SoundScriber . . . the 
electronic disc dictation equipment that 
leads the way in business communica- 
tions; that records your letters, reports, 
instructions, telegrams and memos on 
unbreakable, lightweight discs that are 
permanent records. They're mailable, 
fileable and routable, too. 


Now...no more scribbled notes 
or fleeting recollection of what has 
been said . . . of delivery promises, price 
commitments, shipping instructions, 
specifications or other obligations. No 
calling your secretary to listen in or 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality imsures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower Operating Cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

““SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 





take notes...no disturbing Aer busy 
program. For SoundScriber captures 
every detail...clearly and so dis- 
tinctly that both voices are instantly 
recognizable. And SoundScriber auto- 
matic Discopying makes duplicate "'live- 
voice’’ copies as confirmation, right at 
your desk... only SoundScriber can 
accomplish this. 

Mail the coupon, today, for the 
informative booklet ‘Let SoundScriber 
Remember’”’ . . . all about the service of 
SoundScriber Telephone Recording in 
your business. Your local telephone 
company will be glad to furnish full 
details about connecting SoundScriber 
to your telephone. 
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The SOUNDSCRIBER C 
New Haver 4, Conn. 


Send me informatio 



































"New Look" for Offices—Continued 


a number of important points that 
may enable you more effectively to 
use the forms, and a few of these 
follow : 

1. All forms should be typewriter 
spaced and also set up to utilize the 
tab feature on most modern type- 
writers. Design the form so that the 
tab stops are uniform, i.e., they may 
be set for various typing lines in the 
same vertical position on the car- 
riage. The preparation of forms in 
this manner will enable the typist to 
secure the most effective use of her 
machine and at the same time will 
give you a better looking job. 

2. In revising or consolidating 
forms, it is well to consider the pos- 
sibility of lining up various copies 
to make one typing suffice for the 
common information on all the 
forms. You, of course, have seen 
this arrangement in the various state- 
ment forms that are for sale. This 
same method of alignment of copies 
can be used effectively on other form 
design as well. 

3. When preparing forms, form 
letters, or other information that is 
to be mailed out, it is a fairly simple 
matter to address the form so that 
it may be used in a window envelope. 
This seems like a trifling matter, but 
if you will consider that the placing 
of this address in a proper position 
eliminates the typing of an envelope 
for every piece of mailing matter, 
it can amount to a considerable sav- 
ing of time on your operations. 

4. In preparing any multi-copy 
forms such as the statement which 
includes your follow-up and ex- 
piration file copies, it will be to your 
advantage to use color to distinguish 
the different copies. This will facili- 
tate sorting and filing time and also 
give you an opportunity to use color 
effectively in your follow-up state- 
ments to your insureds. For in- 
stance, it is possible to use a cau- 
tionary color such as yellow on your 
second notice or to use a bright color 
such as red on your final notice, as 
these colors are associated with ob- 
vious meanings. 

5. In form design, it is always 
good economy to design your form 
so that you may use standard paper 
sizes. These sizes are usually avail- 
able and are ordinarily less expen- 
sive than an odd size which wastes 
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paper in cutting and is awkward to 
use because of the difference between 
it and either your mailing or filing 
containers. 

6. There has been a trend toward 
interleaf carbon continuous forms in 
recent years, and there is no doubt 
that if the operation is large enough 
to warrant the continuous typing 
over a period of time, a substantial 
saving can be developed from the 
use of this type of form. However, 
it should be noted that the use of an 
expensive inter-leaf carbon continu- 
ous form is confined to a large con- 
tinuous operation and loses its effec- 
tiveness if the form has to be re- 
moved from the machine frequently. 
If your office is large enough, it 
may be possible to reroute your 
policy-writing or other typing opera- 
tions to throw enough of this con- 
tinuous form work on one desk to 
justify the purchase of these forms. 
If all statements, for instance, could 


HIRING AND DEVELOPING 
PERSONNEL 


NEW easy-to-read handbook, 

“Handbook of Hiring and Im- 
provement,” has been prepared by 
The Personnel Institute, Inc. 
Slanted to members of top manage- 
ment, it is described as a practical 
step-by-step guide for the scientific 
selection and improvement of man- 
power with numerous illustrations 
and valuable tips for top executives, 
sales managers and personnel direc- 
tors. 


The first of two parts, “How to 
Hire People,” demonstrates a seven- 
step plan to help management find 
the right man for every job. The 
concluding portion, “How to Im- 
prove People,” pinpoints the prob- 
lem by revealing that the average 
person uses only 30% of his poten- 
tial ability. It then describes a com- 
prehensive improvement program 
showing how management can find 
and develop this vast potential 
wealth of unused manpower in its 
own organization. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing The Personnel 
Institute, Inc., 201 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 








be inter-leafed and confined to 
one desk, the improved output of the 
typist would possibly justify the 
purchase of the forms. It is doubtful, 
however, that the use of this type of 
form is to be advocated for any ex- 
cept the largest offices. 


Filing 


Filing is always an important 
detail and one that doubtless has 
been the subject of considerable 
discussion at various times in your 
agency. There are a number of 
excellent methods of filing, but if 
an insured is worth any of your 
time, he is also worth a special file 
that provides space for a case his- 
tory. Such folders cost less than 
five cents apiece. 

You also have the problem of 
having specific matters come to 
your attention at some future time. 
Suspense filing is usually a bottle- 
neck because of the cross reference 
ordinarily used and either forget- 
ten or misfiled. One method of 
preventing this is to suspense the 
actual file you want to see by date, 
and file your cross reference in the 
regular file. Then if either is mis- 
filed it will still come to your atten- 
tion through the suspense file. Or 
perhaps you can go further and 
eliminate the cross reference en- 
tirely, as is often done in current 
correspondence filing. 

The contact work of an agency 
is bound to be a deciding factor 
in its growth and some method of 
keeping up with the calls made is 


essential. One that might prove 
useful is a “visits” form which 


provides for the months numeri- 
cally across the paper (2 years) 
and an alphabetical list of pros- 
pects’ names down the left margin. 
A simple check mark is put in the 
proper space when a visit is made. 
By double spacing and adding pros- 
pects in proper order as secured, a 
complete picture of the contact work 
of the agency would be available. 

Most of these suggestions are 
rudimentary, and the list is ad- 
mittedly inadequate, but if any of 
them provoke a thought or an im- 
provement in an agent’s office, the 
original purpose of the article will 
have been fulfilled. 


From The Hartford Agent 





Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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HOW THE 


Calculator that Kemembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 


















Almost all calculating consists of obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 
See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
instantly, by depressing a single key. 


saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- Tien torn one of Ghits walk saceiins 


terns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
-..to make it easier and faster and 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 





BURROUGHS €}) CALCULATORS 








TELEPHONE RECORDING 


Dear Sir: 

HERE have been announcements 

in the newspapers from time to 
time concerning the Hearings that 
have been carried on in Washington 
over the past two years by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to determine whether or not a 
legitimate need existed for telephone 
recording machines. 

Unfortunately, some of the news- 
paper reports of these Hearings were 
confusing as to the real function of 
telephone recording. A number of 
special stories were. written which 
discussed wire-tapping and surrepti- 
tious listening-in on conversations 
for crime detection, etc. As you well 
know business telephone recording 
is an adjunct of business and has 
nothing to do with divorce cases 
and the interception of telephone 
messages, which is the business of 
private detectives and Jaw enforce- 
ment authorities. 














Faster, easier reference 
to your Micro-Records 


With this new Film-a-record motor driven 
Reader-Desk you can: 


¢ Find any image on a 100-ft. roll of Micro- 
dexed microfilm in 60.seconds or less. 


¢ Load, focus, adjust image position and 
Start film moving up to 150-ft. per minute 
without leaving your chair. 


¢ Stop or reverse film travel instantly with- 
out film damage. 


¢ Advance film with one hand, transcribe 
with other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. Improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
Photo Records Division, Room 152, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


\_ Remttylon Rend 














ECOGNIZING the possibility of con- 

fusion in the mind of the public con- 
cerning the legality of telephone record- 
ing machines and the desire for 
information about the equipment neces- 
sary for such recording, the Dictaphone 
Corporation has released an open letter 
on this subject. Since we feel many of 
our readers may either already have 
such equipment or be contemplating the 
purchase of such equipment, we are re- 
producing the letter in full. 











The equipment produced by Dic- 
taphone Corporation is not sold for 
these purposes and is not adapted 
for these purposes. Actually, the 
machines used for crime detection 
are specially built by hand for de- 
tective work. 


A Legitimate Need 


Fortunately the Commission went 
into the subject exhaustively and, 
as a result, found that there was a 
real and legitimate need for tele- 
phone recording machines in busi- 
ness and that the existing tariffs of 
the telephone companies prohibiting 
telephone recording machines were 
unreasonable and therefore void. 

They directed the telephone com- 
panies to file new tariffs (regulations 
and rates) permitting the use of 


telephone recording machines with* 


a signal to indicate to both pdfties 
that the conversation~is being re- 
corded. 

New tariffs have now been filed by 
the Bell System Companies and 
some few independent companies, 
in accordance with the new Order 
of the Commission. In addition to 
requiring the signal, the Order also 
provided that the telephone com- 
pany supply the recorder-connectors 
to enable the recording machines to 
be connected to the telephone line 
and produce the signal just men- 
tioned. 

We opposed the imposition of this 
signal as unnecessary, but were over- 
ruled by the Commission on the in- 
sistence of the telephone companies. 


Special Adapter 
Although the Order is effective as 


of August 2, 1948, for some time 
the telephone companies will not 


have sufficient recorder-connector 
units to supply all the telephone re- 
cording machines in use. Further- 
more, the Order makes it necessary 
for us to supply a special adapter for 
our equipment to make it usable 
with the recorder-connector. This 
adapter will not be ready for ap- 
proximately two months. 

When the recorder-connector is 
available, the telephone company will 
charge a $5 installation fee and a 
rental charge of $2 per month. 

It is our present estimate that the 
adapter necessary to connect our 
equipment will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 to manufacture, but we 
shall make every effort to produce 
it for less. We plan to sell it to 
our users at cost, as we do not wish 
to make any profit on this transac- 
tion. The installation cost will be 
approximately $5 when the instal- 
lation is located near one of our 
offices. 


Continued Use Permissible 


It is the opinion of our Counsel 
that your Dictaphone telephone re- 


Carding equipment may be continued 
in st just as in the past until the 


recorder-connector unit and _ the 
adapter are ready so that the con- 
nection can be made. You will be 
notified by Dictaphone offices when 
the adapter devices can be supplied 
and we will also undertake to co- 
operate with the telephone company 
offices in securing information re- 
lating to the supply of the signaling 
devices. 

We are sorry indeed that this 
additional expense has been imposed 
on you as a user of our equipment. 
We did everything in our power to 
prevent it, but, as already stated, 
we were not successful. We shall 
make every effort to make this 
change-over as convenient as pos- 
sible under the circumstances and 
at the least possible cost. 


Very truly yours, 
Signed 

C. E. Hallenborg 
Vice President 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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IN-PLANT FEEDING 


bol of the American factory and 

white collar worker was the 
dinner pail and the lunch box. And, 
it was not so long ago that the great 
majority of workers in our insur- 
ance offices carried the midday meal 
from the home to the job. The usual 
thing was to eat it in the restroom, 
on the lawn if any, or even at the 
desk. This was usual practice, in 
fact, in most large employing indus- 
tries. 


Fis: years, the traditional sym- 


But today the lunch box and 
dinner pail have ceased to be that 
symbol. They are growing scarcer 
and scarcer along the employes of 
the large insurance companies and 
even on the premises of some of 
the smaller ones. The reasons? 
There are several. Let’s look back: 
World War II brought great changes 
in the eating habits, not only of our 
industrial operatives but also of our 
office workers. With vast war plants 
springing up in remote sections, 
with the incessant drive for more 
production, for more office and paper 
work at a time of help shortages, 
management turned to on the prem- 
ises feeding—the employee restau- 
rant, cost no consideration. 


As management watched these 
restaurants function an interesting 
discovery was made. That the em- 
ploye restaurant not only saves 
time but also gives morale a lift and 
makes certain important contribu- 
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tions to industrial or employe rela- 
tions. In this, certainly, the insur- 
ance employer has an interest. 

These advantages benefited em- 
ployes and employers _ alike. 
Workers got better food at lower 
prices “better working conditions,” 

. a place and an opportunity to 
meet, to eat with their friends. 
Management found that the appeal 
of “one last cup of coffee before 
work” proved to be an attraction that 
reduced starting-time tardiness. Hot 
lunches pep up workers’ energy, rest 
period snacks relieve fatigue and 
letdown that lead to errors or ac- 
cidents; feeding helped keep pro- 
duction rates up. 


Improved Spirit 


However management got the 
greatest benefits by the obvious 
improvement in the attitude of 
workers toward the organization 
employing them. In more than one 
of these organizations the employe 
restaurant created a vastly improved 
spirit that, in turn, helped to solve 
many of the minor headaches to 
which management is constantly sub- 
jected. 

Without doubt the experiences of 
leaders in our field, in this depart- 
ment of management, is of special 
interest to the field as a whole be- 
cause of the many and complicated 


problems which have resulted in in- 
dustrial relations during the postwar 
era. Fortunately, recent surveys 
have been made on “in-feeding” 
which produce answers to some of 
the many questions. 

This canvass of representative 
employers that have had experi- 
ence with organization restaurants, 
showed three to one, that workers 
were found to be more cooperative 
while there was almost a fifty-fifty 
opinion that on premise feeding re- 
duced labor turnover—helped hold 
good quality employes. 

The convenience (and appeal) of 
a well run employes’ restaurant has 
also proved a real attraction to the 
better-type employee, the type that 
is a steadying element in the force. 
In fact one company that employs an 
almost irreplaceable type of highly 
skilled worker, points to the em- 
ploye cafeteria among other attrac- 
tions at a new branch as an extra in- 


ducement that has persuaded 90% , | 
of the employes to~travel some. 
thirty miles whep they moved: re#: 


cently. ‘ 


From among a group of em- 
ployers who have had experie 
with this development, 83% held 
that the benefits to management, are 
sufficient to make them believe a 
greater part of industry will pro- 
vide employe feeding facilities~ in 
the future. There are few subjects 


(Continued on the next page} 
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In-Plant Feeding—Continued 


on which labor and management 
fully agree today but the question of 
in-plant feeding is one on which 
they now see eye to eye. (Ina recent 
survey among personnel directors 
and local labor leaders both groups 
pointed to the company restaurant 
as a factor in improving labor re- 
lations. ) 

While it has always been a military 
axiom that an army travels on its 
stomach, it is only recently that 
management has come to realize that 
food and a worker’s well-being are 
factors that effect production and 
profits. Supervision of employes’ 
diets, adequate and nutritious foods 
are ‘‘steam to the human boiler,” and 
while the employe sometimes sus- 
pects that there may be a little too 
much paternalism in watching over 
the general health, the end has justi- 
fied the means. 


Management's Responsibility 


Employe restaurants today are 
nearly always the responsibility of 
organization management. There are 
a few cases where operation of the 
restaurant is in the hands of an em- 
ploye cooperative, but this type of 
operation is not likely to spread since 
running a restaurant is not a job 
for amateurs. When management 
takes proper responsibility for the 
company restaurant, it has a choice 
of method of operation. Either it runs 
the restaurant itself, or it shares 
the responsibility with a professional 
restaurant management concern. 
Among management men who have 
an opinion, more than half of them 
express a preference for the “con- 
tractor-operated” restaurant. This 
reflects a familiarity with such ar- 


rangements and a desire to have 
someone run the restaurant “who 
knows his business as we know 
ours.” (Suggested reading on this 
topic, “Industrial Feeding,” Crotty, 
publishers, 137 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass.) Naturally the 
type of food service will depend on 
the number and type of employees 
conditions, facilities available, as well 
as on the aims and desires of manage- 
ment. However, these forms of food 
service are open to management : (1) 
Vending machine service ; (2) Com- 
pany-operated restaurant; (3) Pro- 
fessional contractor-managed restau- 
rant; (4) Operation by labor union. 


Direct Control 


The advantage of the company- 
managed cafeteria is that it gives 
direct control of personnel and 
service. However it puts the com- 
pany into the restaurant business 
which means the employment of a 
chef, experienced restaurant man- 
ager and counter help. The manager 
must be responsible, under man- 
agement supervision, for menu plan- 
ning, food purchase, preparation and 
prices ...and for the delicately 
balanced economics of such a feed- 
ing operation. Running an em- 
ployee restaurant is a specialized 
business. 

Extemporaneous food buying, in- 
experience in storage, or mistakes in 
judging the requirements of any 
labor force may quickly lead to ex- 
cessive costs. The professionally- 
managed installation, working closely 
with the organization management, 
integrated with and carrying out 
company policies, permits manage- 
ment to exercise its rightful respon- 
sibility to its employees in every 
phase of a feeding service. In addi- 
tion, it benefits companywise, from 
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the advantages of planned, large scale 
food buying, know-how in menu 
planning, and statistical experience 
in what different types of workers 
want, when they want it. 

One of the larger professional 
restaurant contractors reported re- 
cently that while some employee 
restaurants are run on a self-sus- 
taining basis, the recent trend is 
decidedly towards a non-profit-mak- 
ing operation. A spokesman for this 
firm, explains this trend by saying: 
“When the factory cafeteria was 
thought of merely as a convenience 
for employees, management expected 
it to pay its way. But since business 
has discovered that in-plant feeding 
has other benefits, notably in the 
field of worker-management rela- 
tions, manufacturers show an in- 
creasing willingness to absorb part 
of the operating cost and find such 
expense more than justified on the 
balance sheet.” 

Some employee restaurants are 
run on the self-sustaining basis. The 
smaller organizations having a light 
load factor, usually absorb a nomi- 
nal monthly service fee as a logical 
operating cost. The trend is de- 
cidedly towards a non-profit making 
restaurant operation with manage- 
ment recognizing that the many 
benefits accruing are worth the small 
cost involved. In certain cases these 
benefits have a value to management 
that warrants furnishing food to 
employees at actual food costs, the 
service of the cafeteria being entirely 
an employer expense. 

Management is coming more and 
more to realize that it has an invest- 
ment in the human machines, and 
that workers are human_ beings 
whose enthusiasms for the employers 
and products have a definite rela- 
tionship to efficient production. The 
American working-man and woman, 
doesn’t like being a cog in the in- 
dustrial machine, designated by a 
number. He has competitive in- 
stincts, yearns to be “on the team,” 

. challenged by his urge to get 
things done when he is recognized 
and appreciated, made to feel a part 
of things. 

It may be fairly concluded that an 
employee cafeteria offers an inex- 
pensive and far-sighted first step to 
many employers who recognize 
this new-day labor-management phi- 
losophy. 
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STENOGRAPHIC SKILLS 


NEW device for screening and 
i coats stenographic person- 
nel has been developed by Science 
Research Associates. It consists of 
a group of three tests called the 
Stenographic Skills Program de- 
signed by Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Company, Inc., personnel 
consultants. The program has a 
fourfold purpose: to eliminate un- 
qualified job applicants; evaluate 
successful applicants’ level of ability ; 
determine additional training re- 
quired ; and establish an employee’s 
readiness for advancement. 

Time economy and administration 
and scoring simplicity were cited as 
two of the advantages of the new 
tests. The program measures basic 
language skill, typing speed, typing 
accuracy, stenographic speed and 
stenographic accuracy. Applicants 
can be screened at any level. 


TALKING CHECKS 


tew7—ALKING  checks’’—with 

sound tracks that will repro- 
duce authenticating words or sounds 
if the check is genuine or that will 
shout “Forger!” if the check is 
fraudulent or altered—may be the 
next scientific barrier to be thrown 
in the path of check crooks, it has 
been revealed by Burgess Smith, di- 
rector of research for The Todd 
Company, manufacturers of check 
writing equipment. 

The principle of the “talking 
check” was solved by Mr. Smith in 
his laboratory long ago and the 
necessary additional research to 
make the principle commercially ap- 
plicable can be completed within a 
relatively short time, whenever the 
demand arises among banks and 
other organizations handling large 
volumes of checks. Among the prob- 
lems not yet completely solved is 
that of printing the sound track in 
such a way that it cannot be photo- 
graphed or otherwise fraudulently 
reproduced. Another is the economi- 
cal production of the machine to 
convert the sound track into audible 
sound. 


In addition to the constant need 
for anti-forgery science to keep 
ahead of the check criminal, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Smith, coming mechani- 
cal and electronic methods of sorting 
checks in banks and clearing houses 
—which will not allow time for a 
clerk to examine each check visually 
—may demand the sound track as 
a means of authentication. 


INSURANCE AS A GAME 


OVER-ALL, a new game has 

been announced, which the 
manufacturers promise will do a 
sure-fire sales job for insurance 
companies and their agents. Devised 
after several years of research by 
Robert W. Hood, a veteran Phila- 
delphia insurance broker, the game 
is described as a “giveaway with 
a purpose and one that should boost 
insurance sales more quickly than 
any other personal advertising media 
yet created.” 

The game has two decks of 36 
playing cards—one set known as 
“hazard” cards, the other as “cover- 
age” cards. The “hazards,” num- 
bered from 1 to 36, are imprinted 
with illustrations in four colors and 
depict 36 different mishaps covered 
by insurance. The “coverage” cards 
carry drawings of policies covering 
the various types of insurance pic- 
tured in the “hazard” deck. 

The simple rules accompanying 
the two decks make it easy for any 
member of the family to play. They 
provide for the dealer to shuffle the 
“coverage” cards and place them 
face down in the center of the table. 
Next, the “hazard” cards are shuf- 
fled and each player is dealt an equal 
number face up. 


The Play 


The players draw one card from 
the “coverage” deck and endeavor 
to cover one of their “hazards” with 
the proper insurance policy shown 
on the “coverage” card. If a player 
has no “hazard” resembling the in- 
surance shown on the “coverage” 
card he has drawn, he places the 
“coverage” card face up in the ta- 
ble’s center. Any player can call for 
it if he believes he can use it. If 
someone calls for it, the player to 
his left has the next turn. As soon 
as one player covers all his “hazards” 
he calls Cover-All and the hand is 
over. 


PACKAGE 
BOOKKEEPING 


HE American Board of Insur- 

ance Producers, agency manage- 
ment research organization, is suc- 
cessfully using punched card tabulat- 
ing machines to completely elimi- 
nate bookkeeping and accounting in 
producers’ offices while at the same 
time keeping them constantly sup- 
plied with detailed and up-to-date 
books through a package type ser- 
vice known as the ABC ( Account- 
ing and Bookkeeping Control) Sys- 
tem. 


Machine Tabulated 


As the board receives the data sent 
in by an agent or broker during the 
month, the information is run 
through the machines to multiply all 
commissions, calculate all “nets due 
companies,” also do all balancing, 
registering and posting. Following 
this, the forms sent in are returned 
to the producer to file or destroy, as 
he desires (filing is not necessary ). 
On some previously agreed day 
around the end of the month, the 
board sends him via air express a 
new complete set of books, con- 
sisting of (1) Policy register, with 
entries listed alphabetically by cus- 
tomer, (2) Cash journal, with re- 
ceipts listed by date and disburse- 
ments listed by check number, (3) 
Miscellaneous journal, (4) Custom- 
ers’ accounts receivable, and List 
of delinquent accounts, (5) Custom- 
ers’ statements of account, ready to 
fit window envelopes with all over- 
due items listed separately on each 
statement, (6) complete General 
ledger accounts fully posted and 
balanced, showing details of all in- 
come, expense, supplies (including 
cost accounting), assets, and liabil- 
ities, (7) company Remittance state- 
ments, listing only due items (45 or 
60 day basis, as required), (8) 
proof-check list of renewals due 
within coming 60 days. 


Complete details on the system 
and its cost to an agent or broker 
may be obtained by writing The 
American Board of Insurance Pro- 
ducers, P.O. Box 726, Beverly Hills, 
California. 
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DFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY | 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 

. Metal 

. Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


OFFICE 
38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


OFFICE 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


ACCESSORIES 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

63. Fire Protection 

111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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Personal Property Floater 
RATE and IN FORMATION 


GUIDE 


° JUNE 1, 1948 
(Subject to change witbous notice) 


WHAT IT COVERS! 
WHERE IT COVERS! 
WHO IT COVERS! 
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Home Office: New Haven 


PACIFIC MARINE DEPT. SOUTHERN MARINE DEPT. 
2g0 Sansome Street First National Bank Bidg- 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
SERVICE & BINDING OFFICE ‘WESTERN MARINE DEPT. 


84 William Street 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SELL YOUR CLIENTS “SECURITY” 
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5 Inland Marine and All-Risks insurance in 4 nutshell. Complete, 
L yet concise. Alphabetically arranged for quick and easy reference. 
INDEX 
A Armored Cars ja Jewelry—Furs 
B-1 Bailees’ Customers M-1 Morticians’ Equipment 
B-2 Bridges M.2 Motor Truck Cargo 
C-1 Cameras M-3 Musical Instruments 
C2 Cold Storage Lockers N_ Neon Signs 
C3 Contractors’ Equipment © Outboard Motors 
F-1 Farm Implements P-1 Parcel Post 
F-2 Fine Arts P.2 Personal Effects 
F-3 Floor Plan P-3 Personal Property 
F Furs P-4 Physicians 
F-s5 Furriers’ Customers R-1 Radium 
G.1 Garment Contractors R-2 Registered Mail 
G-2 Golfers’ Equipment S-1 Salesmen’s Samples 
~ G-3 Government Service $2 Scheduled Property 
G-4 Guns $-3 Silverware 
H_ Horses and Wagons S4 Stamp Collections 
1.1 Installations T-1 Theatrical Properties 
1-2 Installment Sales T-2 Transportation 
ju Jewelers’ Block T-3 Trip Transit 
W Wedding Presents 
Also Special Covers for Unusual Needs 
MARINE DEPARTMENTS 
Home Office: New Haven 
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Coinsurance—from page 26 


column (b) to be necessary for pay- 
ing the losses in the event that each 
owner carries insurance for only 10 
per cent of value, but subject to the 
80 per cent clause. The equity of 
the coinsurance principle is thus 
demonstrated since the same pre- 
mium rate per $100 will produce the 
amount necessary to pay the losses, 
provided the coinsurance clause is 
attached and applied, whether the in- 
sured carries the full amount of in- 
surance (80 per cent) contemplated 
by the clause or only 10 per cent. 


TABLE D 
a 
Average Losses Paid 
No. of size 80%, ins. required 
fires of loss 80% ins. carried 
751 $500 $375,500 
107 1,500 160,500 
47 2,500 117,500 
30 3,500 105,000 
20 4,500 90,000 
16 5,500 88,000 
12 6,500 78,000 
9 7,500 67,500 
5 8,500* 40,000 
3 9,500* 24,000 
$1,146,000 


*Face of policy $8,000 (limit of amount for which company is 


liable). 


The use of the proportions of in- 
surance to value selected for illus- 
tration, viz. 80 per cent and 10 per 
cent, involves no peculiarity. Any 
other percentage, up to the required 
figure, will demonstrate with equal 
accuracy the principle that the coin- 
surance clause destroys any advan- 
tage which one policy owner may 
have over another by reason of the 
amount of insurance carried. It will 
further prove that the clause reduces 
to a basis of equality all insured who, 
by reason of the degree of fire haz- 
ard involved, enjoy the same pre- 
mium rate. 





Policies are sometimes issued with 
percentages other than 80. In such 
cases, the rates charged will, of 
course, vary with the percentages 
used. If the rates for each percentage 
of insurance be calculated in the 
same manner as has been done for 
10, 80 and 100 in Tables C, D and 
B, the cost of insurance for the as- 
sumed $10,000 building would be 
as shown in Table E. 

The rates shown in the right- 
hand column of the table indicate 
that the higher the percentage taken, 
the lower the rate per $100 will be. 
Regardless of the percentage used, 


TABLE E 
(b) 

Losses Paid Rate per 
80%, ins. required $100 of 
10% ins. carried insurance 
$46,937.50 $12.49 if insured to $1,000 or 10% of value $1.249 
20,062.50 16.40 " re . J” =e COU ; og 820 
14,687.50 18.77 " . — Ul |. -626 
13,125.00 20.37 “ ‘i * 2" ee” ™ Suaitinaas 509 
11,250.00 Rate per 
11,000.00 $100 of 
9,750.00 . insurance 
8,437.50 $21.47 if insured to $5,000 or 50% of value........ $.429 
5,000.00 ee sews 370 
3,000.00 247" “ =" 7000" 70%" " ......0- 324 
Panwa *. fs a a . ere .287 
$143,250.00 as CU a tbo... irre .256 
23.06" " [ae ” ee | fase eee 231 
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the principle of coinsurance still ap- 
plies since losses are paid in the 
proportion that the insurance carried 
bears to that required. 


Coinsurance in Practice 


The purpose of the coinsurance 
clause is to distribute the fire loss 
equitably among policyholders. The 
word “coinsurance” accurately de- 
scribes the contract under which the 
insurance company and the policy- 
holder agree to coinsure, or insure 
together, a certain value against a 
named peril, in percentages set forth 
in the policy. The coinsurance clause 
is an agreement between the policy- 
holder and the insurance company 
that the policyholder will have in 
force at the time of a loss the agreed 
percentage of insurance to the value 
exposed to loss, in order to collect, 
under the policy, the full amount of 
the loss up to the face of the policy. 
If the assured has in force 50% 
of the amount of insurance called 
for by the contract, the assured is 
entitled to receive 50% of the 
amount of his loss, but not in excess 
of the face of the policy. A coin- 
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surance clause does not impose a 
penalty upon the policyholder under 
any circumstances. 

The following will serve to illus- 
trate the amount of indemnity col- 
lectible under a policy containing an 
80% clause: 

a. Where the policyholder carries 
more insurance than is required by 
his contract ; 

b. Where the insurance carried is 
in the same amount as that required 
by the contract ; and 

c. Where the assured is a coin- 
surer carrying part of his own loss. 

In each of these examples the 
assured is, in fact, a coinsurer for 
the amount of value in excess of the 
face of the policy, even when the 
assured has complied with the re- 
quirements of the coinsurance agree- 
ment. 


A 


Where insurance exceeding 80% 
of value is carried. 


Value of property ....$10,000 
Insurance required 8,000 
Insurance carried 9,000 


All losses up to $9,000—Paid in 
full, 


B 


Where insurance to 80% of value 
is carried. 


Value of property ....$10,000 
Insurance required 8,000 
Insurance carried 8,000 


Losses exceeding $8,000—Face of 
policy paid ($8,000). 

All losses under $8,000—Paid in 
full. 


C 


Where insurance to less than 80% 
of value is carried. 


Value of property ....$10,000 
Insurance required 8,000 
Insurance carried 5,000 


Losses exceeding $8,000—Face of 
policy paid ($5,000). 

All losses under $8,000—Paid in 
proportion that $5,000 bears to 
$8,000 or 5@ of loss. 

This clause is frequently used 
when a policy insures values at two 
or more locations, which may not be 
subject to the same fire. It should 
not be confused with the coinsur- 
ance clause, although it is frequently 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Coinsurance—Continued 


used in conjunction with a coinsur- 
ance clause. The following is typical 
of the wording of such clause: 

“It is a condition of this contract 
that the amount covered hereunder 
shall attach in or on each building, 
shed and other structure, and place, 
in that proportion of: the amount 
hereby covered that the value of the 
property covered by this policy in or 
on each such building, shed and other 
structure, and place, shall bear to 
the value of all the property de- 
scribed herein.” 

The purpose of this clause is to 
accomplish equitable distribution of 


the cost of insurance among all of 
the policyholders. , 

For example: a policy may cover 
three buildings at three locations 
miles distant from each other, valued 
at, say, $6,000, $3,000 and $1,000 
each, with a total value subject to 
loss of $10,000. When the policy 
contains a 90% coinsurance clause, 
and the assured has $9,000 of insur- 
ance in force at the time of the loss, 
he would be entitled to collect, for 
a partial loss under the policy, in- 
demnity up to the face of the policy. 
The policyholder would, therefore, 
be entitled to $6,000 indemnity for 
the total destruction of one building 
valued at that amount, even though 
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he had elected to carry $9,000 of in- 
surance on a $10,000 exposed value, 
and to become a coinsurer for the 
remaining $1,000 of value. 


Under the pro rata distribution 
clause, the $9,000 insurance would 
be distributed in the proportions of 
$5,400, $2,700 and $900 upon the 
three buildings respectively. Having 
complied with the terms of the co- 
insurance agreement, the assured 
could, therefore, collect indemnity up 
to these amounts of insurance for 
loss upon any one of these buildings. 


Further Example 


As a further example, let us take 
the same three buildings, for the 
same ‘values, insured under one 
policy containing a 90% coinsurance 
clause and a pro rata distribution 
clause. In circumstances where the 
policyholder has in force, at the time 
of a loss, only: $4,500 of insurance, 
and a loss occurs resulting in a total 
destruction in the building valued at 
$3,000, first, we distribute the insur- 
ance to the three buildings, in ac- 
cordance with the pro rata distribu- 
tion clause, and find that 3/10ths of 
the total value is in the building 
which is destroyed. Therefore, 
3/10ths of $4,500, which is $1,350, 
applies to this location. ‘Now, under 
the 90% coinsurance clause, the 
policyholder agreed to maintain in 
force insurance in the amount of 
90% of the value at risk, and failing 
so to do, to become a coinsurer to 
the extent of the deficit. 90% of 
$3,000 is $2,700, and the amount of 
insurance is one-half of that. There- 
fore, the assured is entitled to collect 
not exceeding one-half of his loss, 
and not exceeding $1,350, so he re- 
ceives from insurance $1,350. 


In the event that this building, 
worth $3,000, were partially des- 
troyed by fire, and the appraisement 
disclosed the sustained damage to be 
in the amount of $1,000, the policy- 
holder is entitled to receive, from in- 
surance, one-half of his sustained 
loss, not exceeding the insurance in 
force. He, therefore, receives indem- 
nity in the amount of $500, and, as a 
coinsurer, the policyholder bears the 
other one-half of this loss. 


From a booklet prepared by the Insurance 
Institute of America. 
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Appraisals—from page 23 


“Theoretically, it might be sug- 
gested that if similar charts and tab- 
ulations were prepared for specific 
types of structures in individual 
cities it would be helpful in arriving 
at the present value of similar prop- 
erties. This would result in volu- 
minous data—but again, assuming 
the practicability of its preparation, 
its application to specific properties 
would still be of doubtful value due 
to the following : 

1. The specific property under 
consideration may be of a different 
size or shape than that upon which 
the trend was compiled, thus re- 


sulting in a difference in the propor- 
tions of material and labor compris- 
ing the construction items with a 
corresponding variance in the index 
figure applicable. 

2. The base cost against which 
the trend may be applied may not 
correctly reflect the value as of the 
date of such cost. 

This may be the result of many 
circumstances such as the purchase 
of equipment second-hand, the ex- 
pensing of capital items, the failure 
to eliminate property retirements 
from the property records, etc. 


3. Such trends would still lack 


the factor of judgment as to the 


physical condition of the property 
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Our Advice 
Lo Property Owners 


- ANY TIME 
ALL THE TIME 


“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 


(from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 
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and its depreciation which has a 
major bearing on its present value, 

“It is therefore considered that for 
the purpose intended, namely, to in- 
dicate the general range of price 
fluctuations, the composite average 
is informative but it is suggested that 
charts of this nature be interpreted 
with proper consideration of their 
limitations. Because the price vari- 
ables on machinery and equipment 
facilities are even more difficult to 
weigh in any trend compilation, we 
have continued to decline to prepare 
trends for such property.” 


No Short Cut 


Unfortunately, there is no short- 
cut route to the determination of ac- 
curate, provable values. Rules-of- 
thumb and formulae sometimes used 
as the primary method of calculation, 
and sometimes as a check on results 
otherwise determined, are subject to 
variations of as much as 50% or 
more. To give just one small illus- 
tration, we are frequently asked what 
is the present square foot price of 
this or that type of building and our 
answer is that we do not know. 
Visualize, if you will, a building havy- 
ing four walls, each 100’ in length 
thus resulting in a square building 
of 10,000 square feet and 400 lineal 
feet of wall. Then consider a rec- 
tangular building 50’ x 200’ also hav- 
ing an area of 10,000 square feet, but 
500 lineal feet of wall. Thus, as far 
as the wall construction is concerned, 
there is a difference of 25% in the 
two buildings having the same floor 
area. When you consider all the 
possibilities of structural variations, 
as well as local conditions of labor, 
material, haulage, etc., it can be seen 
quickly that, as is the case with price 
trends, square or cubic foot units 
should not be used as more than a 
check to judgment. 


A Complicated Problem 


Adjustment of a loss at the best 
can be a complicated problem. It is 
greatly simplified, however, and to 
the advantage of both the insurance 
company and the assured, if all con- 
ditions of the insurance contract are 
lived up to, that is, proper coverage 
at all times and sufficient details to 
prove the loss when it comes. 
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Again referring to co-insurance— 
inasmuch as between 80% and 
90° of all losses are partial, this 
clause has a wide field of operation. 
Insurance companies in public state- 
ments have emphasized that in re- 
cent years the application of this 
clause has cost policy holders large 
amounts because of failure of the 
insured to increase the coverage in 
conformance with increased values 
and under both blanket and specific 
forms of insurance embodying a 
co-insurance clause. 


Repair or Replace 


The standard fire insurance con- 
tract limits recovery to actual cash 
value which as previously stated is 
generally interpreted as cost of re- 
production less depreciation. In the 
event of loss, this leaves a gap be- 
tween recovery and replacement of 
the property to the extent of the de- 
preciation determined. This differ- 
ence however may be insured under 
a “depreciation insurance” endorse- 
ment of the prior policy. Another 
similar type of insurance now avail- 
able in most states is known as ‘‘Re- 
pair or Replace” insurance. There is 
an interesting explanation of this 
type of insurance by Marshall B. 
Dalton, president of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Mutual Boiler 
Insurance Company of Boston, in 
the January, 1948, issue of “The 
Controller” from which the follow- 
ing is quoted : 

“Repair or replace insurance is 
covered by endorsement of the fire 
policy, increasing the insurance, in 
consideration of additional premium 
deposit computed at the regular fire 
tate, on the amount of additional 
insurance required under the en- 
dorsement to equal the excess of the 
replacement or repair cost over the 
actual value of the damaged prop- 
erty after depreciation. Recovery is 
limited by the actual expenditure in 
replacing or repairing on the same 
or another site with materials of 
like size, kind and quality, and by 
the face value of the policy. If the 
damaged property is not replaced or 
repaired there is no liability for this 
excess cost. The owner cannot un- 
der the rider-endorsement make a 
profit if he decides not to rebuild. 

“‘Repair or replace’ insurance is 
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This policy sets a new standard in broad lia- 
bility protection for the farmer. Farm, Per- 
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quite different from ‘depreciation’ 
insurance and produces an entirely 
different result. Depreciation insur- 
ance does not require the replace- 
ment of property. Repair or replace 
insurance does. In the event of loss 
under depreciation insurance the 
assured collects in cash a sum repre- 
senting the depreciation value of the 
property in addition to its actual 
value. If he chooses not to rebuild, 
obviously he has realized a profit. 
He has suffered no loss unless he is 
compelled by rebuilding to invest an 
amount in excess of the insurance 
recovery on an actual value basis. 
The requirement for the replacement 


of the damaged property and the 
limit of the liability to the actual 
amount expended makes it clear that 
repair or replace insurance is a 
contract of indemnity.” 

Practically every consideration of 
property insurance hinges on the 
question of property values. Chang- 
ing price levels and changing eco- 
nomic conditions quite frequently 
have a more important effect on 
changes in plant values between 
different dates than additions, deduc- 
tions and changes in the physical 
property itself. It is a matter in 
which plant management should con- 
cern itself in a serious way. 
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NEW FILM PREMIERED 


HE premiere showing of “Let’s 

Count the Cost,” the most recent 
sound, color film produced by the 
motion picture bureau of The A£tna 
Casualty & Surety Company, was 
held as a preliminary feature of the 
annual meeting of the National 
Association ,ef Insurance Agents in 
Chicago#?*"” 

The film deals with one of the 
most important public relations prob- 
lems now facing the insurance busi- 
ness—why automobile insurance 
rates have had to be increased sev- 
eral times since the war. The pic- 
ture explains in a non-technical man- 
ner how rates are calculated and set 
and how the inflationary spiral and 
the rising number of accidents have 
combined to force them upward. It 
concludes with a plea for more care- 
ful driving and for support of various 
safety measures to save lives and 
money. Later in the month /£tna 
Agents will have prints of “Let’s 
Count the Cost” available for show- 
ings to the general public. 


INSURANCE SURVEY 


SURVEY conducted among its 

readers by The Atlantic Monthly 
shows the still untapped market for 
insurance and throws additional 
light on why people choose a partic- 
ular carrier. The type of person re- 
turning the questionnaire is de- 
scribed by The Atlantic Monthly as 
intelligent, well-educated, articulate 
and with a higher-than-average in- 
come and better-than-average under- 
standing of insurance. Nevertheless 
they show a need of further enlight- 
enment on insurance matters. If even 
this type of person requires insur- 
ance education, then obviously there 
are many others who stand in even 
greater need of an understanding of 
the benefits of insurance. 

Two thousand questionnaires 
were distributed with a return at 
the time of tabulation of 406. Fire 
insurance is carried by the greatest 
number of those answering (93%) 
with an average coverage of $15,386 
on premises and $2,700 on contents. 
Next most popular coverage is auto- 
mobile liability (90% ) with an aver- 
age limit of $50,000. Property dam- 
age is carried by 88.2% with average 


limits of from $5,000 to $10,000. The 
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only other coverage carried by more 
than three-fourths of the respondents 
is automobile fire and theft (83.5% ). 
Sixty percent carry accident and 
health, 57.3% have personal prop- 
erty floaters, 51% burglary and 
49.6% public liability policies. 

In determining where to place 
their insurance, the greatest number 
consider the reputation of the,.com- 
pany to be of prime importance, 185 
naming thjs:as the first feature for 
which they looked. A . company’s 
local representation and its financial 
strength carrywabout the game weight 
in arriving at a deeisiog’ or this mat- 
ter with 85 naming thesfofmer and 
74 the latter as.the featyrg@ they con- 
sider most impefttant., Thigty-five 
consider the quality of ¢laim’ service 
first, while 18 named breadth of 
coverage and 16 dividends or pre- 
miums. 

When asked if they believed the 
companies were receiving a reason- 
able profit for providing insurance 
coverage, 73.9% answered “yes” 
while there were 19.3% felt 
profits were excessive and 6.8% who 
felt they were small. 

Evidently, there are a lot of peo- 
ple who feel insurance could be 
better explained to them as the com- 
panies did not fare as well on this 
question. Only 44.1% approved of 
the efforts the companies make in 
this direction. 

Despite the tightened market, 
82.9% found it easy to buy the fire 
insurance they felt they needed. In 
regard to casualty lines, the figure 
was 77.3%. 
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RULING ON SHORT TERM 
POLICIES 


NOTICE sent by the Iowa In- 

surance Department to automo- 
bile insurers defines its position on 
short term policies. With a notation 
that they apply equally to other 
lines of insurance, three rules were 
given: (1) A rate filing must be 
made for all policies written for a 
period of less than one year, (2) 
This rate must bear the same ratio to 
the annual premium, as the term of 
the policy bears to one year, plus any 
expense loading that can be sup- 
ported by statistics and (3) The 
same rule shall apply to renewals of 
such policies. 


YOUR ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


ETERMINE upon a specific ob- 

jective before you start to ad- 
vertise, Harold E. Taylor, Associate 
Director of The American Insurance 
Group’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment told the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents recently. Adver- 


tising is a collection of sales tools, 
and you can’t tell which tool to use 
unless you know just what you are 
trying to accomplish he pointed out. 

He said that agents should plan 
their advertising, starting with a 
budget calling for an expenditure 
varying from 2 per cent of annual 
net premiums in the newer agencies 
to 1 per cent in those well-estab- 
lished. 

“The next step,” Taylor said, “is 
to determine your market, and that 
will help you to decide whether to 
use mass media, such as newspapers 
or radio; or a selective medium, such 
as direct mail.” 

Pointing out that it is the third 
and final step which is too often 
overlooked, he said that a record of 
both the costs and the 
advertising should be kept, and if 
the results are unsatisfactory, try 
another medium. 

“And how can the 
agency advertising be determined?” 
he was asked. To which Taylor re- 
plied “By the simple expedient of 
asking each new customer what 
prompted him to buy from you— 
and crediting the commission to the 
medium which the customer speci- 
fies.” 
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Do your clients have mod- 
ern insurance protection in 
casualty and fidelity pol- 
icies . . . or is it outmoded 
like old armor? 


You can gain lasting good 
will by checking up and 
analyzing your clients’ 
needs. Then have them 
convert from outmoded pol- 
icies into broad coverages 
which include 








eGeneral Liability 
e Automobile Liability 


AS MODERN AS A ° ele 
eee. AS 6 ePersonal Liability 


PLANE e Storekeepers Liability 
e Farmers Personal Liability 


e D.D.D. - - including Blanket 
Dishonesty and Broad Form Money 
and Securities 


When you analyze your client’s protection 
needs and point out how he benefits by con- 
version to comprehensive coverages, his ap- 
preciation of your services can pay you extra 
profits for years to come. 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 
R. E. McGINNIS, President 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. RoBERTSON— PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


107 William Street 


CHICAGO 


175 West Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 


LOS ANGELES 


606 South Hill Street 


Supplementing your expert 
underwriting, Reinsurance 
as we provide. it adds the 
capacity and security you 
need in today’s market. We 
are no farther away than 
your telephone. 
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IMPROVE YOUR OFFICE RISK 


HE average business office is 

considered a haven of safety. 

This is an entirely erroneous no- 
tion. While an office is relatively 
safer than occupancies where haz- 
ardous processes are a part of 
normal operations, nevertheless, nu- 
merous unsafe conditions and ac- 
companying practices can be found 
in every office. 

The local producer who 
many business offices in the course 
of his community service can render 
valuable assistance by passing on 
helpful hints on office safety to 
management officials. Since vaca- 
tions have been completed and com- 
plete staffs are again at work, now 
is a good time to begin a community 
campaign for safer conditions in 
offices. 

Expressing the hazards in terms 
of the various persons to be found 
in the average office, let us begin 
with that great American institution, 
the office boy. 


visits 


The Office Boy 


_ This young man is often called 
upon to perform tasks which seem 
to be discouraging avenues to the 
presidency of the company. For ex- 
ample, he must carry supplies, heavy 
ledgers, typewriters, office machines 
and other objects from time to time. 
The office boy should be instructed 
in proper lifting methods and for- 
bidden to lift any object that could 
possibly tax his strength. If any 
load is too heavy he should ask for 
assistance. Of course this advice 
applies to any other person in the 
office as well. 
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In lifting, the main support must 
come from the legs and not from 
the back. A safe practice is to bend 
the knees, keeping the back as 
straight as possible, grasp the object 
to be lifted, and arise slowly. 

The task of opening packages, cut- 
ting paper and sharpening pencils 
usually falls to the office boy. In- 
variably he will use a razor blade for 
these purposes. He will keep a small 
supply of blades, usually in the dis- 
arranged center drawer of his desk 
where anyone, himself included, can 
thrust a hand in and sustain the 
nasty type of cut razor blades inflict. 
Razor blades should be forbidden 
equipment in every business office. 

Often the office boy and other 


personnel must handle a paper cut- 
In every 


ting machine. case they 





should receive complete operating 
instructions and should be warned 
to make sure that the proper me- 
chanical guard is in place before us- 
ing the machine. 

Office clerical 
help and executives handle a volume 
of paper work. The handling of 
paper presents seemingly negligible 
but definite hazards. Paper cuts can 
be most unpleasant. To avoid them, 
pick up papers at the corners, -not 
at the sides, top or bottom. If a paper 


boys, secretaries, 


cut is sustained, immediate cleansing 
and first aid are in order to forestall 
infection. 


Unsafe Flooring, 
1 oe 

All personnel is constantly. ex- 
posed to slipping, tripping and,fall- 
ing. Where any floor surface .su¢h 
as linoleum or other slick mategial 
is present, slip-retarding agencies 
should be applied. 

Broken, craeked or splintered 
flooring should be immediately re- 
paired. Uneven flooring is particu- 
larly dangerous: to female office em- 
ployees, especially now that the “new 
look” style in dresses actomipayied 
by the usual high heels is.the vogue. 

This style combination, is, also 
highly dangerous in traversing stairs. 
All employees should be cautioned 
to use hand rails at all times when 
using stairs. Management's obliga- 
tion is to provide adequate lighting, 
and non-slip stair treads where nec- 
essary. Running, skylarking,* “td 
horseplay should be discouraged ane 
ov ercrowding prevented by dismiss! 
ing employees at staggered intervals 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Improve Office Risk—Continued 


for luncheon periods and at the day’s 
end. 

Careless arrangement of electrical 
extension cords can cause serious 
tripping and falling accidents. 

Continuing this analysis of the 
highlights of business office hazards, 
we turn our attention to inanimate 
objects which are a threat to per- 
sonnel. 


Furniture Hazards 


Neglected furniture often presents 
sharp edges. Where surface finish- 
ing has worn off, rough areas are a 
danger. Cuts and splinters are often 
the result. Immediate repair of all 
worn furniture is a “must.” 

Uneven surfaces on metal filing 
cabinets and similar furnishings are 
often found. Any projections of 
metal should be removed, as they 
not only cause injury but often 
snag clothing and rip materials in 
a manner that is difficult and ex- 
pensive to repair. 

Office machines have become an 
increasingly important part of office 
operations. Many of these machines 
are electrically operated. It is ob- 
vious that office workers are not, on 
the average, mechanically proficient 
operators of machinery, and office 
machine manufacturers have recog- 
nized that fact by providing every 
possible safeguard. Nevertheless, no 
person should be permitted to op- 
erate office machinery without prior 
instruction. In no case should any- 
one but a skilled mechanic be al- 
lowed to repair any mechanical de- 
vices. This is particularly important 
in the case of power operated ma- 
chinery. Attempts by unskilled per- 
sons to repair office machinery while 
the apparatus was still in motion 
have resulted in serious injuries. All 
machines should be disconnected be- 
fore cleaning. 


Chairs should receive periodic in- 
spection for weaknesses, and should 
be discarded or repaired when found 
to be a threat to personnel or 
visitors. 


Use a Ladder 


All personnel must be warned 
against standing on chairs or other 
insecure foundations to reach ob- 
jects at a height. Caution is also 
necessary in placing drawers, small 
index files or other objects on the 
top of file cabinets where they may 
fall on a person working below. 

Management should purchase the 
best equipment possible to insure 
good posture and comfortable work- 
ing conditions. All personnel should 
be taken into the confidence of the 
management and told that a joint 
effort will produce safer and more 
pleasant conditions for the entire 
staff. Office workers will be pleased 
to cooperate and report dangerous 
conditions once they understand that 
safety measures, in the last anal- 
ysis, are chiefly for their own bene- 
fit. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our ney ag oh before you settle. 


No damage is 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fir 
Co's., and Aalustirs everywhere. ‘ 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 





In addition to the foregoing fac- 
tors which contribute to personal in- 


jury, we have the omnipresent fire 
hazards in business offices. 

Employees often keep matches in 
desk drawers in close proximity to 
papers. If smoking is permitted, ash 
trays should be provided and their 
use insisted upon to prevent the per- 
nicious habit of tossing cigarette, 
cigar stubs and matches into waste- 
baskets or upon the floor. 

In line with good housekeeping, 
throwing of waste paper on floors 
should not be tolerated. Janitors and 
handymen should be compelled to 
keep storage closets in good order 
and not allowed to keep hazardous 
cleansing materials in haphazard lo- 
cations. All oily mops should be 
safely stored, and all waste and 
oily rags promptly removed from the 
premises. 

Periodic inspection of electrical 
cords and extensions to detect frayed 
or broken equipment, inspection of 
boilers and furnaces, and a checkup 
on fire extinguishing equipment are 
all necessary. 

Employees should be informed of 
the proper manner of leaving the 
premises in case of fire and should 
have periodic drills to condition them 
to this procedure. 


Safety Committee 


Where possible, a safety com- 
mittee comprised of management 
representatives and a group of em- 
ployees should assume the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of a safe 
office. 

The local agent can accomplish a 
great deal by counselling with such 
a committee, or its counterpart, on 
matters of safety. He can also work 
to his own advantage by adapting 
the old adage “Charity Begins at 
Home” to “Safety Begins at Home” 
and establishing ideal safety condi- 
tions in his own office—now. 





Casualty Audits & Inspections 

Audits of Burglary & Bond losses 

Audits for reinsurance companies of pay- 
rolls, claims, etc. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


Inland Marine Audits & Inspections 
Audits of Cargo Motor Lines to determine 
financial responsibility and outstanding 
claims. 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE WH. 
TELEPHONE MA. 36073 


9 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


A-1855 INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO e@ 369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
19 OTHER OFFICES PROVIDING NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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WALTER H. BROCKHAVEN 


LFRED M. Best Company, 

Inc., has just announced the 
election of three new officers, and 
two other key managerial appoint- 
ments. Walter H. Brockhaven, for- 
merly sales manager, was elected 
vice president in charge of sales. 
Joseph P. Byrne was elected vice 
president in charge of reporting and 
annual insurance publications of the 
Fire & Marine, Casualty & Surety 
and Life Departments. Chester M. 
Kellogg, formerly managing editor 
of Best’s Fire & Casualty News, 
becomes vice president in charge of 
all Best’s insurance magazines. 


At the same time, Andrew J. 
Gavey was appointed manager of the 
combined Fire & Casualty Depart- 
ments, while John F. Guilfoyle be- 
came manager of the Life Depart- 
ment and editor of all Best’s life pub- 
lications. All the above elections 
and appointments are effective as of 
October 1. 


Joseph P. Byrne’s entire business 
career has been spent with the 
Alfred M. Best Company. He joined 
the Best staff in 1919, having maj- 
ored in economics at New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Byrne is widely known 
in the insurance fraternity as an 
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outstanding financial analyst in mat- 
ters pertaining to insurance. 
Walter H. Brockhaven joined the 
company in 1924, and had been sales 
manager since 1925. After complet- 
ing his education at New Utrecht 
High School and New York Uni- 
versity, his early business experience 
included reportorial work with the 
Hearst papers and sales work for 
the American Printing Company and 
the Brockhaven Chemical Company. 
Mr. Brockhaven is also a vice presi- 
dent and director of Flitcraft, Inc. 
Chester M. Kellogg came to the 
Best Company in 1929 through the 
Lawrenceville School, Dartmouth 
College and the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Dart- 
mouth. He is also chairman of the 
Board of Adjustment of Westfield, 
N. J. and a director of the People’s 
Bank and Trust Company in West- 
field. Before becoming vice presi- 
dent, he had been managing editor 
of Best’s Fire & Casualty News and 
Best’s Aggregates & Averages. 
Andrew J. Gavey’s early experi- 
ence included the post of assistant 
actuary at the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company. He joined 
the Best Company staff in 1927 as 
manager of the Casualty Depart- 





CHESTER M. KELLOGG 


ment, and had held that position to 
the time of his new appointment. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of 
Arts in Actuarial Science. 

John F. Guilfoyle began his busi- 
ness career with seven years of 
varied accounting and bookkeeping 
work before joining Best’s in 1928. 
He was educated at Champlain 
Academy and Pace Institute. Mr. 
Guilfoyle had been assistant man- 
ager of the Fire Department since 
joining the company in 1928. 

Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
the widely known publishing firm, 
has been in business since 1899. 
Other officers of the company are: 
Alfred M. Best, chairman of the 
board and president ; Arthur Snyder, 
executive vice president and treas- 
urer; Raymond T. Smith and Pay- 
son H,. Ryan, vice presidents; M. F. 
Millar, secretary ; James Geiser, as- 
sistant treasurer; John McElraevy, 
Jr., General Counsel. The com- 
pany’s home office is located in the 
Best Building at 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y., and branch 
offices are maintained in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, Boston, 
Los Angeles and Chattanooga. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 


New Basic Equity 
Program makes it A & H 

easy to sell... 
SIMPLER: Provisions of all coverages have been reduced to the 


simplest terms... straightforward ... easy to prescribe. Your client 
knows what he’s getting and gets what he wants. 


BETTER VALUE: The terms of the policies have been liberalized to 
make them more salable. Examples: “ Bodily Injuries” insuring clause 
... hernia now covered ... sickness age limit raised, indemnity periods 
extended, origin of sickness incontestable after two years... policies 
non-prorating — not cancellable until end of term. 


ADAPTABLE: From a simplified classification list all on one sheet, 
the Producer can easily specify most Basic and Optional coverages to 
create tailor-made policies. This fitting the protection to individual 
needs is an advantage of dealing with the Hometown Agent or Broker. 


Plenty of Cooperation: 


Ask your Fireman’s Fund field man to help you set up this program 
for increasing your A & H income. 


” ; : : age 
Fire + rbatamoabile »« Wlarince » Casually + Fidelity » Surety 


y 9 Y 
FrirREMANS Funp Group 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY | 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 
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WESTERN NATIONAL * WESTERN NATIONAL 
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WHAT ABOUT SERVICE? 


ELLERS of insurance to Ameri- 

can business firms should have a 
sufficiently detailed knowledge of the 
risks they underwrite to assist the 
insurance executives of the com- 
panies they protect in assuring that 
all exposures are fully covered. At 
present agents and brokers expect 
company executives to know it all 
and hand them everything on a 
silver platter. I want the agents to 
become almost a nuisance. I like 
to have them under my feet ; I want 
them roaming the properties and I 
want them to tell me what’s going 
on in the insurance business. I want 
personal service and assistance. 

No one person can possibly meas- 
ure the hazards and exposures of a 
vast organization with a multiplic- 
ity of operations. He has to have 
the benefit of the assistance of 
trained men—men trained in forms 
and rates, it is true, but also men 
who have the ability and vision to 
go into your plants and develop 
from a visual study a complete pro- 
gram of protection. 

Perhaps I expect too much of 
the agent, but I expect him to know 
our hazards and exposures as well 
as I do, and the various forms and 
coverages to fit those hazards. I do 
not claim that any one agent should 
have all of this knowledge or ability, 
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PAUL H. SCHINDLER, 
Manager, Insurance Department, 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


but if I entrust the fire and fire U 
& O to an agent who to my mind 
is best fitted to handle it, I expect 
him to know his end of it better than 
I do, and the same goes for the 
agent who handles the liability and 
the compensation and the boiler and 
machinery and the crime coverages, 
and whatnot. 


Our Insurance Manual 


I have in my office what I think is 
a beautiful piece of work, an insur- 
ance manual. It tells the complete 
story of every phase of our insur- 
ance program. It would make a very 
interesting book if printed. One 
section covers what I understand is 
one of the largest risks of its kind 
and a copy of it is in the hands of 
every operating superintendent and 
interested department head so they 
may be fully informed. How many 
agents have ever taken the time to 
make up for an assured a manual 
of his coverages, or flow charts of 
his operations or insurance maps? 
I have in my office complete up-to- 
date maps of every property we have, 


and on these maps is shown all the 
data pertinent to our insurance pro- 
gram and fire prevention activities. 
They show fire alarms, extinguishing 
equipment, water lines, sprinkler sys- 
tems, transformers, turbines, motors, 
air-compressors and whatnot. They 
can help you a lot in trying to ex- 
plain a tough lay-out to the boss. 
Don’t get the idea some agent pre- 
pared this manual for me, or the 
maps or charts. I prepared them 
myself, but believe me if I were the 
agent handling a risk like that I 
would see that the insurance mana- 
ger got a little help on matters like 
this. 

You would be surprised to know 
how many weeks elapse between 
visits of some of the agents and you 
would be further surprised to know 
when any agent was last in our plants 
just wandering around and checking 
up. 

I have to roam the plants con- 
stantly, and how is the agent going 
to keep me protected if he doesn't 
come around to see me or doesn’t 
go around the property. Almost 
every agent has an annual pass and 
can go into the plants any time he 
wants, yet practically the only time 
they go in is when there is an acci- 
dent or fire, and then they are with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What About Service ?—Continued 


me. Most of the time they don't 
even bother and let the adjuster go 
with me. 


Agents Expect Too Much 


Anyhow, what does the agent ex- 
pect of the buyer: Well, outside of a 
couple of men I know, they expect 
just about everything. Why should 
they do any work when the insurance 
buyer knows all about it, or so they 
seem to think, and he knows his 
properties and the hazards and the 
problems and is foolish enough to 
work up for them elaborate forms 
and schedules and flow charts and 
manuals, and prepare values for 
them, etc. 

They know that the insurance 
manager is going to dig up some new 
items to insure and is going to work 
to sell his boss on the idea of spend- 
ing a lot more money and then is 
going to turn the risk over to them 
on a silver platter. They know that 
when they have a special proposi- 
tion to submit to me that I sit down 
at the typewriter and rewrite it my- 
self, because the boss wouldn't take 
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time to read over all they write. I 
have never seen one yet who could 
lay out a proposal for me, write on 
one page, so you don’t have to leaf 
over page after page and by the 
time you get to the third or fourth 
page you forget what was on the 
first one. So they just sit back and 
take it easy and let the specials take 
them out and play golf and they 
know that if anything good comes 
up the insurance manager will get 
it lined up for them and hand it to 
them when they get back. 

They expect that when anything 
new comes up the insurance manager 
will read about it in the trade press 
or some agent that is trying to cut 
in on the line will tell me about it. 
They don’t even have to keep track 
of renewals. 

They get angry when you make 
a trip to the home office when they 
are away fishing and you can’t lo- 
cate them and they’re always afraid 
the sharks in the home office will 
pull something on the poor insurance 
manager that is detrimental to their 
premium income. In other words, 
they expect me to know it all; hand 
them everything on a silver platter ; 
and stay away from the home office. 


INTER .OC 


I hope I have not been too critical 
or too sarcastic or too severe. When 
I tell them to place 25 or 30 million 
fire U & O for example, I get the 
last word in coverage and protec- 
tion ; I get the best rate available, as 
they know all the answers on forms 
and rates. And when I get up 
against it in an emergency and have 
to have a lot of special coverage 
quick, they go to bat for me and 
they do a swell job, but that is some- 
thing I have a right to expect and by 
their training they should have the 
know-how. 


From an address before the American 


Management Association. 


COMPANIES TO PAY 
EXAMINATION COSTS 


RECOMMENDATION _ that 

insurance conipanies pay the full 
cost of regular examinations includ- 
ing salaries of examiners will be 
made by the subcommittee on State 
budget of the State Legislature 
Council to the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. Under present Wisconsin prac- 
tices, only travel and incidental ex- 
penses are borne by the companies. 
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FIDELITY BOND SALES 


ECENT large-scale employee 

defalcations and the greater em- 
phasis placed on thorough training 
of younger personnel in production 
techniques were singled out as im- 
portant factors in the increase of 
fidelity bond business by Edgar F. 
Foster, vice president Fidelity and 
Deposit Company in an address to 
the Surety Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York. 


The future of the fidelity bond 
business, Mr. Foster declared, lies 
chiefly in the development of younger 
men who will bear the brunt of pro- 
duction. Practical training in actual 
case work was urged as a means 
of cultivating the talent of such 
trainees, with personal contact main- 
tained after they get out into the 
field on their own. Since the produc- 
tion force is assuming greater im- 
portance with the increasing trend 
of employers to seek adequate fidelity 
bond coverage, Mr. Foster said, the 
necessity of giving future pro- 
ducers a maximum degree of train- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. 


AUTOMOBILE RATES 
INCREASED 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters announced on Sep- 
tember 20 a revision of automobile 
liability insurance rates for the State 
of Washington. Private passenger 
car rates are increased on the aver- 
age 1.0% for bodily injury and 
16.6% for property damage. For 
commercial automobiles the bodily 
injury rates are increased on the 
average 1.4% and the property dam- 
age rates are increased on the aver- 
age 10.8%. In addition, a new classi- 
fication of private passenger cars has 
been introduced to apply where non- 
business use cars are operated by 
persons under 25 years of age. The 
tate for this class will be within 5% 
of the rate for business use opera- 
tion. 


Every home should have at least one de- 
pendable fire extinguisher. Always seek the 

ice of your fire chief before purchasing 
one. There are different kinds for different 
types of fires. 
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BEST ANNUAL REPORT 


N THE final ratings of an indepen- 

dent board of judges for the Fin- 
ancial World Annual Report Survey, 
the Insurance Company of North 
America was judged as having the 
best 1947 annual report of the prop- 
erty insurance industry. 

More than 4,000 corporation an- 
nual reports were submitted in this 
national survey, the eighth in the 
series. These were judged in one 
hundred industrial classifications for 
“Best of Industry” awards. In the 
“property insurance industry” cate- 
gory, Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company was runner-up 
for top honors, while American |n- 
surance Company took third place. 


HEARING HELD ON 
RATING DATA 


Ged month the Massachusetts | n- 
surance Department conducted a 
hearing on the manual rule of the 
New England Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Association which holds con- 
fidential the data on which a specific 
risk is rated. Testifying for the rule 
were Benjamin M. Hermes, execu- 
tive manager of the NEFIRA (it 
is “essential in the conduct of our 
business”), H. W. Cole (abroga- 
tion of the rule could embarrass even 
individual home owners), F. D. 
Ross, vice president, Factory In- 
surance Association, (many of our 
risks have processes or data they 
want kept secret) and representa- 
tives of other producer and civic or- 
ganizations. The case has been taken 
under advisement. 
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FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


PEAKING before the Idaho As- 

sociation of Insurance Agents, 
William P. Welsh, president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, outlined the following four- 
point program for insurance pro- 
ducers in the new era of operation 
of the industry under government 
scrutiny and supervision : 

1. We must increase the efficiency 
and service of our agencies. We must 
keep in constant communication 
with our assureds and offer them 
real service both where it hits their 
pocketbooks and where it increases 
their security. 

2. We must develop our public 
relations contacts and carefully 
nurture them as they have never 
before been administered. 

3. As agents we must serve in our 
communities so well in our personal 
life, and community life, that should 
the matter ever be put to test no 
one would even think of taking the 
agent out of the picture. 

4. Our companies must develop 
more leadership, both in our busi- 
ness and in business in general. I 
sincerely believe that in the last two 
years they have been guilty of lack 
of leadership. Many of us agents as 
independent small business men may 
also be rightly charged with derelic- 
tion in this respect. If we want stat- 
ure in the eyes of the public, in- 
cluding government, we must earn 
it. 


LEGALITY OF TERM 
DISCOUNTS 


ALTER BENNETT, counsel 

of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, has made a pre- 
liminary study of the impact of the 
Robinson-Patman Act on term fire 
insurance policies. While Mr. Ben- 
nett offers no definite legal opinion 
he feels there is considerable doubt 
that the policies would be considered 
unfairly discriminatory under the 
Act. Among his reasons are (1) 
“quantity discount’ in the ordinary 
sense does not apply to term insur- 
ance,” and (2) “where all sellers 
alike are operating on the same basis, 
it would appear that no unlawful 
competition is present.” 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


ACTUARIES & ACCOUNTANTS 


ADVISERS & BROKERS 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Telephone Franklin 3868 











HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS . . . MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 
Associate Offices 
Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 








116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





Minn ate Wa. i oe Ee David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 
N. A. Moscovitch, AALA 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 
Franklin 4020 
° FAURFIELB, ELLIS & GRANT 
MITED 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder wean EA, ne 
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NEW INSURANCE CENTER 


ONSTRUCTION has_ begun 

in Los Angeles on a million-dol- 
lar office building to house tenants 
engaged in the insurance and allied 
fields. The new building is situated 
in the expanding western section of 
the city at 6363 Wilshire Blvd., a 
few blocks from the new Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company’s Western 
headquarters building also  cur- 
rently under construction. 

Owner, the Gershon Investment 
Corp. has announced that nearly 
50,000 square feet of floor space will 
be divided to suit the individual re- 
quirements of tenants. The building 
will be ready for occupancy about 
March Ist. 
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MULTIPLE LOCATION 
RATING PLAN 


HE temporary plan of the Insur- 

ance Company of North America 
for rating multiple location fire risks 
will be superseded by a permanent 
plan effective December 1, if ap- 
proval is secured of filings just com- 
pleted with the State Insurance De- 
partments. The new plan includes 
at a single rate the coverage pre- 
viously afforded by the extended 
coverage, vandalism and malicious 
mischief and sprinkler leakage en- 
dorsements. Base rates predicated 
upon burning ratios, experience and 
underwriting judgment have been 
established and assigned to properly 
related groups. The group base rate 
is adjusted for public protection to 
arrive at a final base rate. Individual 
account factors are then applied. The 
company explains that, “We have 
taken this step alone but remain 
ready and willing to join with other 
underwriters in the formation of a 
national rating organization. 


AUTOMOBILE OUTLOOK 


CCORDING to figures com- 
piled by the Automobile Manu- 

facturers Association, the end of this 
year will see 40 million vehicles on 
the road, 17% more than in 1941, 
Over 50 million licensed drivers, 
nearly half of the entire United 
States population over 16 years old, 
will have driven an estimated 400 
billion miles. And still there is an 
unslaked demand for cars. The Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion reports unfilled orders for 7,- 
300,000 passenger cars, represent- 
ing the estimated production of the 
industry for 26 months. Steel short- 
ages are expected to prevent bet- 
tering of the 1929 production record 
of 5,400,000 cars and trucks but 
production will be high as indicated 
by the latest figures released by 
General Motors; 195,029 cars and 
trucks for August as against 186,- 
776 for July and a year to date total 
of 1,444,164 compared with 1,205,- 
051 for the same period last year. 

The National Safety Council re- 
ported 2,700 automobile fatalities for 
July as compared with 2,780 for 
July, 1947, a reduction of 3%. At 
16,390 the traffic death toll for 1948 
is 4% less than the figure for the 
comparable seven months in 1947. 
With increased mileage traveled, the 
drop in fatalities combined to es- 
tablish a record low figure of 6.6 
deaths per 100 million miles traveled. 
The national picture was reflected 
in New York State with both num- 
ber of accidents and fatalities down 
for the first six months of 1948 as 
compared with a like period in 1947 
(accidents, 38,843 vs. 40,048 ; fatali- 
ties 781 vs. 807). Approximately 
95% of the drivers reporting acci- 
dents were insured compared with 
less than 88% a year ago. 

Addressing the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, H. P. Jackson, president of 
the Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company and chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety, 
criticized the automobile assigned 
risk plan as a factor in permitting 
accident-prone drivers to attain li 
censes. “Many drivers have licenses 
because they are insured,” he stated, 
“but it is definitely not the function 
of an insurance underwriter to de- 
cide who should be licensed.” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


By JAY DE YOUNG 


the history of our country where 

sales conditions were so favor- 
able for accident and health and hos- 
pitalization writing. Income is at an 
all time high. People are earning 
more money than they ever did be- 
fore. Employment is at an all time 
peak. There are eleven million more 
people now employed than prior to 
the war. Corporations and business 
earnings are beautiful and also at an 
all time high. Last year the popula- 
tion of the United States increased 
8% which means there are over 1 
million new families to protect. As 
far as the markets for disability in- 
surance are concerned, the time is 
today ! 


Titers has never been a time in 


Another Good Reason 


There is another good reason for 
the rising popularity of accident and 
health insurance. It is designed to 
meet the basic human needs and 
these needs are universal. I am 
heartily in accordance with Uncle 
Sam’s phraseology in calling his 
health program disability insurance. 
Look at the free advertising at gov- 
ernment expense that we are receiv- 
ing. The public has been expecting 
this great industry of ours to come 
out with a program to bridge this 
gap between expense and their sav- 
ings. The challenge of Federal 
Health Legislation is not nearly as 
condemning as it appears on the sur- 
face. In a sense it is stimulating 
because it is actually the voice of the 
people calling out. ... “We need 
disability insurance.” They say, 
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“Tell us what it is and what it will 
do for us. We just cannot afford to 
run the risk of an accident or illness. 
We must buy it.” 


Only 5% Covered 


That is good logic. Why? More 
than 14 billion dollars were lost last 
year because of disability and less 
than 5% of that loss was covered 
by insurance. Disability insurance 
paid out $400,000,000 to help meet 
that big loss. That is a tremendous 
amount of money, but it is still less 
than 5% of the loss sustained. That 
was just enough to show us that it 
works. 

I am definitely thinking of the 
man who represents 90% of our buy- 
ing public. The one who is ordi- 
narily called the manual worker. | 
don’t mean just the pick and shovel 
artist, but I mean the man who runs 
the lathe, the carpenter, the painter 
and all those other men who repre- 
sent the backbone of our nation, and 
who work with their minds and 
hands for a living. 

Where do they fit in this insurance 
program? It is true that many of 
them are in group insurance and 
have tasted the benefits because of 
some disability, but what is done to 
conserve this business when a man 
leaves his employer and goes to work 
for someone else where the group 
plan has not been installed? This 
field has great potentialities for ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. Just 
think a non-occupational sickness 


and accident plan carried on an indi- 
vidual basis at a cost of only $27.50 
a year. Practically every company 
writes such a contract. Only 55¢ a 
week to guarantee that in the event 
of an interruption by accident or 
sickness there can be assured him 
approximately $25.00 towards his 
home expenses. If it takes a man 40 
to 50 hours of his efforts and ability 
and energy to earn $75.00 per week, 
is it not good judgment to spend 
$1.40 a week to protect 75% of his 
earnings? That is when the dis- 
ability policy ceases to be just a piece 
of paper and becomes basic insur- 
ance. 


One Chance in Ten 


What appeal does A & H & H 
have? Those who handle general 
lines know that their opportunity to 
sell their client depends upon their 
efforts to convey to him the basic 
principles of insurance. He must 
realize that insurance is designed to 
prevent loss from unforeseen dis- 
asters. It is a known fact that his 
chances of seeing his fire insurance 
act for him during the next year are 
one in 1200. . . his life insurance 
brings him returns of one in 150... 
his automobile insurance of one in 
100. But there is one chance in ten 
that he will be paid a claim on his 
disability insurance. 

Now I know that some readers 
are saying to themselves, “It’s 
poison, there are more complaints 
from poorly paid claims in this busi- 
ness than in any other. I just can’t 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Value 
ofa 


Good Name 


“Who steals my purse 
steals trash. . . 


But he that filches from 
me my good name 


Robs me of that which not 
enriches him, 


And makes me poor in- 
deed.” 


Shakespeare said it, and we be- 
lieve he would have made an 
outstanding insurance agent. 
For in insurance the value of 
@ good name cannot be over- 
estimated. There is no easy 
way to acquire a good name. 
No amount of money can buy 
the confidence and good will 
it inspires. A good name can 
be earned only by years of con- 
sistently sound service and 
prompt payment of all just 
claims. In view of Hanover’s 
end Fulton’s outstanding rec- 
ord we feel that Bard of Avon 
would be the first to pardon us 
for pointing with pride to our 
own good name. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
11l John St., New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange Building 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street 


San Francisco 4, Cal. 














Big Opportunity—Continued 


take a chance in having my clients 
turn against me for some poor settle- 
ment.” Much of this can be at- 
tributed to underwriting which em- 
braces the financial, physical and 
moral risk of your client. When you 
want to make a sale of A& H & H 
insurance, you treat the application 
as though you were going to carry 
the risk yourself and pay the claims. 
Do this, and I am sure your troubles 
are over. 

You may say to yourselves that 
disability insurance is just a specialty 
line... that the manual is too 
complicated. The same “bugs” exist 
in all the other lines. Disability is no 
more a specialty line than auto in- 
surance. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of automobile insurance and 
its special problems. The long haul 
trucking risk . . . taxicab risks .. . 
the youngster . . . the oldster . . . 
the physically handicapped. Do you 
understand your auto manual com- 
pletely? The disability manual is 
not any harder to understand. Did 
you ever have to retire from an 
automobile risk after the risk had 
been involved in an accident? We 
may discover undesirable features 
about automobile risks just as we 
may about an A & H risk. A client 
of yours purchases a $50.00 de- 
ductible policy and he pays a lot less 
than a full coverage plan. If he has 
a $40.00 loss, he stands it himself. 
In the disability field, we, too, have 
different forms of coverages at dif- 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 


only 

CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 
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GENERAL AGENCY TARIFF CON- 
TRACTS for British Columbia covering 
Automobile, 


Casualty lines derived from a large and 


Fire, Inland Marine and 
profitable Sub-Agency plant well diversi- 
fied throughout the Province required 
by a long established and leading In- 
105C, Best's 
Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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ferent prices. If the assured buys a 
plan with a 14-day waiting period, 
he pays a lot less than if he bought 
first day coverage. 

Another thing I would like to 
bring out is that you have undoubt- 
edly sold A & H & H insurance on 
the basis of $100 or $200 monthly 
income. In this inflationary market, 
that is inadequate. Go back and see 
your client to bring him up to the 
1948 level of income protection! 
Many times we find in our settle- 
ments that the assured says, “‘I wish 
my broker had said something about 
increasing my coverage so that I 
would have been covered suff- 
ciently.” You, no doubt, have in- 
creased the fire insurance coverage 
on your client’s property so why not 
the A & H which is basically the 
support of all insurance? 

It is not necessary for the agent 
to put a lot of pressure on the pros- 
pect. It is everyday living that puts 
on the third degree. The agent is 
there to take off the pressure. The 
prospect will have to have money 
merely to live and more money to 
handle emergencies. It takes lots of 
steady income to complete one’s 
plans. Then it becomes necessary 
from the prospect’s point of view 
that he tell the agent what he wants 
to accomplish . . . a decent living 

. education and proper home life 
for his children . . . comforts ... 
luxury . .. retirement funds. Get 
him to talk and then let him see life 
taking away these things from him. 
His eyes are open, and he wants 
protection quickly. That he might be 
disabled is a probability and when 
his earning power is destroyed, he 
will need income replacement. Life 
puts on the pressure. . . . Disability 
insurance relieves it! 


I feel that our premium volume 
will reach almost the billion dollar 
mark, but I also want to emphasize 
the fact that in 1947 approximately 
240 million dollars was paid in com- 
missions to the brokers and agents 
in this great industry. With only 
5% of this market covered, how 
much of this commission money was 
yours? You can see the great pos- 
sibilities commission-wise. There- 
fore don’t overlook the opportunities 
in the A& H & H field. 





From an address before the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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REVISED CHART 


UBLICATION of a revised 

chart analyzing automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws requiring se- 
curity for past accidents has been 
announced by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John Street, New York 7, New 
York. Since publication of the last 
chart in 1947, the laws of New 
York and Virginia have been 
amended. These changes have been 
incorporated into the revised edition. 


RESIDENCE THEFT REVISIONS 


EVISION of the residence and 

outside theft policy, effective Oc- 
tober 4, 1948 in all states except 
Texas has been announced by the 
National Bureau of-Casualty Under- 
writers. Changes in Texas will be- 
come effective December 1, 1948. 
Following the broadening of this pol- 
icy in 1943, underwriters were con- 
fronted with a major nationwide 
crime wave accompanied by highly 
inflated property values the effect of 
which was an alarming increase in 
the number and amount of losses 
paid under the policy. Despite sub- 
sequent rate increases, the loss ratio 
continued upward in excess of that 
permissible. As further rate in- 
creases were believed impracticable, 
intensive study was devoted to the 
nature of the losses in the hope that 
substantial relief might be effected 
through some limitation of coverage 
without destroying the value of the 
policy. All property unattended in 
automobiles, motorcycles and trail- 
ers, other than public conveyances, 
has been excluded under the new 
policy, with the option of restoring 
such coverage for an additional pre- 
mium. Further, coverage available 
away from the premises has been re- 
stricted to the kind of property ac- 
tually insured within the premises. 
Amount of such coverage may not 
exceed the amount insured within 
the premises. The definition of theft 
in the policy has also been clarified 
by the addition of a clause specifically 
excluding loss of a precious stone or 
semi-precious stone from a setting in 
any watch or piece of jewelry, un- 
less a reasonable presumption of theft 
can be demonstrated. A complete re- 
vision of the burglary insurance man- 
wal and the burglary manual endorse- 





ment supplement has been made. 
B For October, 1948 








NE out of seven accidental deaths 
in the United States is that of a child... 


Help prevent such accidents . . . the child 


you save may be your own. 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 
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EFFECTIVE DATE EXTENDED 


OMPANIES writing boiler and 

machinery lines have set Novem- 
ber 1 as the most advanced effective 
date on which they will quote for 
new or renewal business. This was 
an extension of the formerly set 
date of October 1 and indicates that 
expected rate increases may be de- 
layed. By this policy, the companies 
hope to prevent the writing of 
business well in advance with the 
consequent circumvention of forth- 
coming increases. 


SUPERVISORY 
APPOINTMENTS 


OHN SONDEREGGER, for- 

merly State Treasurer, has been 
named Acting Commissioner of In- 
surance of Wisconsin succeeding 
Morvin Duel, deceased. D. D. 
Murphy, Deputy Commissioner, has 
been named Insurance Commissioner 
of South Carolina succeeding L. G. 
Benjamin, Jr. William J. Farber, 
who has been active in producer and 
actuarial fields, has been appointed 
to the Louisiana Commission. 
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iF YOU EMPLOY 100 


PEOPLE OR MORE... 


YOU CAN MAKE THESE 


your Succeeds Sloviod/ 


Payroll Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds 
actually increases worker production, 

as demonstrated in large and medium- 
sized companies throughout the 


nation. Here are some examples: 
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PAYROLL SAVINGS 
REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


even Navy Yards 
show that, as participation in the 
Bond program increases, — 
frequency and accident way 
decline. When participation at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard climbed to 
over 90%, accident frequency de- 
clined over 50%, and the accident 
severity index dropped to 1/6 its 
former level! 


SAVINGS 


Records at our el 





ri- 
D- 


2% times 


payroll savings 








Hundreds of companies are reporting benefits like these! 
Obviously, they add up to increased production. 

What’s more, the Payroll Savings Plan is a powerful 
weapon against inflation. Every Savings Bond dollar 
built up in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. That’s good for the 
country’s future—which means it’s good for your com- 
pany’s future. 








And, of course, it’s good for the employee's future, 
because the Bonds pay $4 at maturity for every $3 
invested. 

If your company has the Payroll Savings Plan, make 
sure you and your employees are getting the most out ot 
it! If you haven't yet installed the Plan, you're missing 
something! For facts or help, call your Treasury Depart: 
ment’s State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: A new field office 
has been opened at 514% Taylor Street, 
Amarillo, Texas, with state agent H. D. 
Lemmon in charge. 

Howard H. Brown, formerly a staff 
adjuster of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, has been appointed assistant educa- 
tional director. 


x*e 


Allstate: A regional office has been 
opened at 800 Peachtree Street, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia, to serve the territory 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. 

James A. Reynolds, Jr., has been named 
resident manager with the following de- 
partment heads: Kerr Craige, sales man- 
ager; Raymond B. Bliss, underwriting 
manager; Jewel Greene, personnel man- 
ager ; Grenell H. Bartlett, claim manager 
Logan Pratt, accounting manager and 
Fay W. Hamilton, operating manager. 


em 


American-Associated Cos.: Guy E. 
Conrath has joined the New York branch 
office assuming the position of supervisor 
of fidelity, burglary and glass underwrit- 
ing. Harold L. Pian will continue in di- 
rect charge of the underwriting of bur- 
glary, glass and personal property floater 
coverages. Mr. Conrath was formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Washington, D. 
C,, office of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany. 


x*«* 


American Insurance Group: Special 
agent Robert F. Young, formerly in 
charge of east central Illinois, has been 
assigned to assist state agent Pritchett in 
central and southern Indiana. Mr. Young 
is succeeded by W. Darby Miller. 


xk 


American Surety Group: George M. 
Morrison has been made assistant man- 
ager of the casualty claim department. 


wf? f 


Appleton & Cox: Gerard J. McNamara, 
formerly of Newhouse and Sayre, Inc., 
has been assigned to the city and subur- 
ban territory of New York. 

A new service office has been opened at 
251 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, with special agent William N. Mc- 
Connell, Jr., in charge. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Crawford & Co.: This adjusting firm 
has opened the following new offices in 
North Carolina: Greensboro (Jefferson 
Building, G. C. MacFarland, manager ) ; 
Charlotte (122 Brevard Court, AK. K. 
Lown, manager); and Raleigh (Raleigh 
Building, W. D. Evans, manager). Mr. 
Evans, who was formerly manager of 
the Brunswick, Georgia, office, has been 
succeeded there by J. WW. Bracken oi the 
Macon, Georgia, office. 


x* re 
Employers’ Group: Warren G. Reed, 
formerly of the Boston law office of 


Sawyer, Hardy, Stone & Morrison, has 
joined the newly-created legal department 
in the capacity of counsel. Working with 
Mr. Reed as assistant counsel will be 
Thomas A. White. The department is 
under the supervision of Gay Gleason, 
deputy manager and general counsel. 

There have been a number of changes 
in the agency department: James M. 
Stewart has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent, succeed- 
ing Mr. Stewart as assistant superin- 
tendent is William J. oa Clarence 
A. Reynolds and Henry S. Stone have 
been made territorial supervisors, newly- 
created positions. 


xk 


Fidelity & Deposit: A new claim office 
has been opened in Houston, Texas, under 
the direction of Charles B. Barker, for- 
merly assistant claims attorney in Detroit. 
Richard Kanner succeeds Mr. Barker in 
Detroit. 

Henry W. Dorsey has been promoted 
from assistant manager to associate man- 
ager of the New Orleans office. 


x* * 


Fireman's Fund Insurance: 
agent Walter F. Tolman has been as- 
signed to the state of Vermont and por- 
tions of New Hampshire. Special agent 
Roy A. French has also been assigned to 
New Hampshire. Special agent Arthur 
F. Checkett will henceforth spend his 
entire time on Long Island. He is suc- 
ceeded in the counties of Putnam, West- 
chester and Rockland by special agent 
Fred R. Thomas. 


xk 


Gay & Taylor: The Charlotte, North 


Carolina, office and the headquarters of 
the auditing and engineering division of 
this firm of adjusters has been moved to 
109 West Third Street. 


Special 





Francis E. 


Glens 


Dougherty has been made manager of the 


Falls Indemnity: 


Syracuse office succeeding E. A. Thomp- 
son, resigned. 


"(6S 6 


Great American Reserve: Steve Far- 
Son, special representative of the group 
and franchise department, has been pro- 
moted to branch manager of this depart 
ment in Houston, Texas. 


x * * 


Hartford Accident: Keating, 
assistant secretary, has been succeeded as 
director of training by Edward W. Brou 
der of the Hartford Training Center 
staff. Mr. Keating will be associated with 
vice president Frank C. McVicar in the 
company’s agency department. James C. 
Stewart, assistant director of training, 
will be transferred to a post in the 
agency department later in the schodl 
year. Arminger L. Jagoe, Jr., of the 
Washington, D. C., office, and Ronald M 
Streeter of the home office liability de 
partment, are to join the training center 
staff. 


James F. 


x * *® 
Home Insurance: The offices of all 
companies formerly belonging to The 
Home Fleet in Maryland have been con- 
solidated into one new office at 8 South 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, under the su- 
pone 3th of Randolph Church, assistant 
secretary of The Home. The office man- 
ager is Edward J. Cook, former manager 
of the Baltimore service office, and the 
associate managers are Harry C. Blohm, 
former associate manager of the Balti 
more service office, and Jerome W. Boone, 
formerly state agent in Maryland. 
Albert L. Greefkens has been made 
special agent of the Fresno, California, 
office and Verne G. Watts, special agent 
of the Los Angeles, California, office. 


° & @ 
Indemnity of N. A.: Horace E. Mowrey, 


formerly assistant manager of the Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, service office, has 
been made manager of the Detroit ser- 
vice office succeeding Sam H. McGoun, 
who has been transferred to Chicago. 


x * & 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: New 
engineering offices have been opened in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Merrimack Mutual Fire: Hubert C. 
Covington has been appointed special 
agent for North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia. He was formerly with the 
Merriam Insurance Agency, Panama City, 
Florida. 


xx* 


National Fire Group: Jess C. Custis 
has been appointed special agent in Ohio 
succeeding special agent Edward O. John- 
son, who has entered the local agency 
business. 


+ & € 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: John D. 
Yowell, formerly with the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, has been made a staff 
adjuster at Dallas, Texas for this com- 
pany and the Northwest Casualty Com- 
pany. He will assist Ralph E. Collier, 
branch claims manager, of the south- 
western department. 


xx*k 


Pearl-American Group: Alfred 7. 
Chisholm has been named assistant under- 
writing secretary in the home office in 
New York. He & been manager of the 
automobile department of the Pearl As- 
surance Company Ltd., and will continue 
to have general supervision of that de- 
partment. J. A. Mosher has been named 
state agent for Iowa. 


xx 


Planet Insurance: Mark Bowen, formerly 
supervising field representative at the 
Indianapolis branch office, has _ been 
named to the underwriting staff. 


Preferred Accident: W. P. Comstock 
has joined this company as statistician and 
will ‘have full charge of all statistical 
work. 


xk * 


Royal-Liverpool Group: F. J. Herrick 
has been made special agent for the north- 
western Wisconsin territory succeeding 
Scott Evans, resigned. 


x «er 


Security Group: Kenneth A. Longley, 
who has been special agent in southern 
Illinois, has been appointed state agent 
in Minnesota and part of North Dakota. 
Everett P. Johnson has been appointed 
special agent for Alabama and western 
Florida. David T. Tobin, Jr., formerly 
special agent in Michigan, has been trans- 
ferred to Kentucky. 


xk 


John C. Stott Agency: Edmund F. 
Bender, for several years superintendent 
of claims and underwriting country-wise 
of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, has become associated with 
this Norwich, New York, agency. 


x * 


Thompson Derr & Brother: This 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, firm of in- 
surance general agents celebrated its 90th 
anniversary last August 31. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


American Institute for Property & Lia. 
Unders.: The address of this Institute 
has been changed to 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Dallas Ins. Agents Ass'n: Willard 
Crotty, C.P.C.U., head of the insurance 
department of J. W. Lindsley & Com- 
pany, has been elected president; C. M. 
Patrick and J. Frank Holt, vice presi- 
dents; Porter Ellis, secretary-treasurer; 
and Alfonso Johnson, manager. 


x «ee 


Insurance Buyers of Pittsburgh: /V. F. 
Lund of the Gulf Oil Corporation has 
been elected president. 


x kr 


Joint Conference: The Factory Insur- 
ance Association, National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and National Fire Pro- 
tection Association have organized a joint 
fire safety fact-finding conference to 
develop ways and means of securing 
factual information to broaden and, at 
the same time, to coordinate the loss-re- 
duction activities of these organizations. 


x * * 


National Fire Protection Ass'n: John 
J. Ahern, director of the department of 
fire protection and safety engineering at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has been 
named chairman of a special educational 
committee to study the professional status 
of fire protection engineering. Members 
of the committee are: Warren J. Baker, 
chief engineer, Insurance Company of 
North America; A. L. Cobb, Eastman 
Kodak Company; John A. Neale, vice 
president and chief engineer, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories ; Carl G. Richmond, 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company; W. G. Schultz, fire 
protection engineer, Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company and Elmer F. Reske, 
manager, Cook County Inspection Bureau. 








Excess Insurance Company of America announces 
the opening of a Mid-Western office on October 1, 1948 


under the management of Charles F. Gross 


6 East 11th Street 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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SALES LETTERS 


LETTER formula is as neces- 

sary to sales letter writing as a 
recipe is to cake baking. It is some- 
thing to be learned by heart and 
followed systematically until it be- 
comes automatic—much the same as 
the motions used in driving an auto- 
mobile. The formula for writing a 
sales letter is interest, desire, convic- 
tion and action. And you can’t write 
a good sales letter without these ele- 
ments. You must arouse interest, or 
the reader won’t even finish the let- 
ter. You must create a desire for 
whatever you're selling, or obviously 
you can’t hope ultimately to con- 
summate a sale. You must make 
your reasons for buying convincing, 
or the prospect won't feel that it is 
to his advantage to buy. And you 
must lead him into some kind of 
action, otherwise his enthusiasm will 
cool off before you have a chance to 
‘cash in.” 

This following of a formula in 
writing sales letters is fundamental. 
Elementary as it may sound, you 
can’t dispense with it, any more than 
you can in personal selling.—Earle 
A, Buckley, Edison Voice Writing. 


SATURDAY CALLS 


HE purchasing agent decided 

he'd keep track, just for the fun 
of it, of the number of salesmen who 
called at the peak time of the week 
and at the low time. The peak for 
salesmen’s visitations, he discovered, 
was on Wednesday, when 41 sales- 
men would crowd his waiting room. 
On Saturdays only an avearge of 
three called. 

“And what did you do with the 
three?” I said. 


For October, 1948 


Glan 13 


from other Fields 


“Bought from them.” 

“What about the forty-one on 
Wednesdays ... from how many 
did you buy ?” 

“Very few. Maybe not one in ten 
or fifteen. The rest didn’t get more 
than just a shade of my attention.” 

Actually Saturday calls can be the 
best and most profitable you make. 
You work almost alone.—Charles B. 
Roth, Southwest Hardware and Im- 
plement Journal. 


SUPER-SALESMAN 


RE you looking for a real 

“super-salesman?” There’s one 
available to you, and he’s tops, with- 
out exception. 

There are few things he can’t do, 
but he’s willing to try anything; 
makes it a point always to get inside 
offices that often are closed to other 
salesmen; doesn’t put up a fight 
when you take his old territory away 
from him and assign him to a “‘cold 
beat”; never grows old and has to 
be pensioned; never seems to have 
those personal problems that make 
other salesmen fall down on the job; 
you never have to worry about him 
demanding a large bonus when he 
completes a big job; he can deliver 
any sales talk—no matter how com- 
plicated—in the least possible time ; 
and he'll bring back those signed 
contracts without fuss or fanfare. 
Wages’? He costs you only three 
pennies per call. 

You guessed He’s a United 
States Postage Stamp.—S elected. 


¥' JUR prospects for success are 
only as good as your prospects.— 
Broadcaster. 





MIND OVER MATTER 


N AMERICAN traveler tells 
Az: driving a small motor-car into 
a remote desert stretch in Central 
Asia, and there encountering people 
who never before had seen any such 
contrivance. On one occasion while 
being entertained with great formal- 
ity by a local princeling, he heard a 
loud clatter outside the tent in which 
he was resting, indicating that some- 
thing was happening to his car. 
Rushing out to investigate, he found 
the prince in the seat holding the 
steering wheel as he had seen his 
visitor hold it. When the car failed 
to respond to his commands to go, 
he had ordered his men to beat it 
with sticks. 


This incident illustrates the sig- 
nificant fact that no machine is com- 
plete in itself, but must be comple- 
mented by knowledge in the minds 
of its users. You can train a sales- 
man and polish him until he could 
be a high-powered job, but unless he 
has the mind to handle the controls, 
he won’t move, and beating him with 
sticks only makes a noise. He doesn’t 
move.—S elected. 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


ERY few people ever adopt 

courses of action or do things on 
the basis of sheer logic. It’s a per- 
fectly wonderful thing to be able to 
think straight. It’s wonderful for 
yourself, but never make the mistake 
of requiring your audience to think. 
Appeal to their emotions or use sug- 
gestions, but don’t rely on their 
logic—Dr. Alfred P. Haake 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 





CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY NEW YORK 
MPANY, INC. 
eee a ey ce ~ ea — WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
E 
a Sapo Se 1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY nlrarle-~dagiag 


Ohio Farmers . 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 
Sam Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 
California 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 
Fire and Casualty 





COLORADO 


New York City, N. Y. 
MIDTOWN’S LEADING AGENCY 








REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 


0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED /91! 
HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Complete and Efficient Nationwide 
Servi-e 








FLORIDA 


TELEPHONE 
WH Itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
New York7.nY. AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 


MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 





NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
sf Serving Florida Agents 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


FIRE—CASUALTY—BONDS—AUTO 
INLAND MARINE—LIFE 





JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 








OHIO 





WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 
239 West Adams St. First Federal Building 








VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD CO. 
W. F. TURNER, President 
Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 


THE INLAND AGENCY 


Specializing in 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
OHIO ONLY 
Pays You 25%, Commission 


2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





OKLAHOMA 








410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


KENTUCKY NEW YORK 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS ANDREW J. CORSA & SON 


Established 1885 


GENERAL AGENTS 


145 Montague St. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 





LOUISIANA 





R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


_ Gres DARGAN & COMPANY 
nautance 


804-6 Insurance Building, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Hory, Evuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 
anp Country Wing 


J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 


First Nat’! Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Fire — Marine — Casualty 








TEXAS 











FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
79 John St., New York City 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
Associate Office 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 St. John St., Montreal, Canada 


REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 





MONTANA 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 


62 William St. 180 Montague St. 
..%.o, &. 7%, Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 


JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 
INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 














H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 











NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-9870 








Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


AVENS, DARGAN & COMPANY 


Cravens, Dargan Bulldings, 
Houston |, Texas 
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TEXAS 


CANADA 





J. E. FOSTER & SON 


GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


VANCOUVER TELEGRAMS 
CANADA UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 











T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 


326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Telephone PAcific 4157 








FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS OKLA. City 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 
General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 








Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT ReWwARS & 60., 


INSURANCE B BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


Insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184! 
419 E. MARTIN STREET 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 














UTAH 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 
315 St. Secrament Street, Montreal 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
Generel! Agents 
Uteh, idehe, Montene, Nevede 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Leke City, Utah 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Establishea 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, ING. 


Supervising Generel Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Cenede, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Oftice 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, Englend. 


Montreal 











CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT a + <I LIMITED 
Cenedian Representat 
FIRE, MARINE x CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


1 St. John St.. Mentreal 
rene Reyal Bank Bldg., Toronto 

















A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Teronto 


Service Throughout Ceneda 
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COMPENSATION RATE 
REVISIONS 


PPROVAL has been granted 

by the Maryland Insurance De- 
partment of a revised schedule of 
workmen's 
which result in an average reduction 
of 0.2 effective September 1, 1948. 
The new schedule was proposed by 
the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance on behalf of its mem- 
bers and subscribers. 


compensation rates, 


The Tennessee Insurance Depart- 
ment approved effective July 1, 1948 
an average general reduction of 6.5% 
in workmen's compensation and oc- 
cupational disease rates for that 
state. In some instances the rates 
were slightly increased, in others 
there was no change, while the ma- 
jority of the rates were, in effect, 
decreased on the average of 6.5% 


E.C.A. MARINE COVERAGE 


MERICAN marine insurance 

underwriters are very much dis- 
turbed over recent press stories con- 
cerning the placing of marine insur- 
ance on Economic Cor yperation 
Administration financed cargoes. In 
direct contradiction to the rather 
widely released statements, they 
point out that at no time have they 
advocated that insurance on_ all 
E.C.A. cargoes be made mandatory 
nor that all such insurance be placed 
with American underwriters. 

In hearings before E.C.A. Admin- 
istrator Paul Hoffman held in Wash- 
ington last month, representatives of 
underwriters pointed out that foreign 
governments receiving our aid under 
the E.C.A. Program, through Ex- 
port- Import Bank loans, and other- 
Wise, were in some instances dis- 
criminating against American under- 
writers and insisting that marine 
insurance on shipments so financed 
be placed in their own national mar- 
kets. Underwriters strongly urged 
Mr. Hoffman to use his influence as 
E.C.A. Administrator to put an end 
to such discrimination and to ensure 
that the determination of what mar- 
kets should write the insurance on 
such shipments would be decided by 
normal commercial considerations 
and follow normal commercial pat- 
terns. 
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... BUT WHAT'S 


YOU CAN X-RAY a man’s body, but not his mind. 

Right this minute someone on your payroll— 
someone in whom you have the utmost confi- 
dence—may be stealing from you. Many are the 
ways an employee can do it... when beset by 
secret temptations. 

Fortunately, you can protect yourself against 
any and all such losses—from fraud, theft, for- 
gery, or embezzlement committed by 
your own personnel. How? Through a 
Fidelity Bond that covers every member 
of your organization. A Fidelity Bond 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 











This advertisement is 
intended to help you, the 
Maryland agent or broker, 
sell more and larger blanket 
Fidelity Bonds... by stressing 
the need for this all-important 
protection against employee 
dishonesty. 














ON HIS MIND? 


that provides far greater coverage than ever be- 
fore... for records now show that amounts stolen 
by employees often reach staggering sums. 

Whether your business is large or small 
you'll find that guaranteed honesty is the best pol- 
icy. That means a Fidelity Bond (dishonesty in- 
surance) in an adequate amount. And the man to 
see for the peace of mind this protection can bring 
you...is your Maryland agent or broker. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you 
to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
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ACCIDENT & CASUALTY Insurance Company 
of Winterthur, New York, New York 


Revised Figures 


In filing the semi-annual results for the first half of 
this year the Accident and Casualty Insurance Company 
of Winterthur, United States Branch, reported a volun- 
tary reserve of $57,402 which should have been $284,- 
141. This requires several changes in the figures appear- 
ing in Weekly Casualty Bulletin “C1” dated August 30, 
1948. The revised figures are as follows: Policyholders’ 
surplus $2,732,000; loss reserves $3,099,000; loss ratio 
65.0% ; combined loss and expense ratio 108.0% ; statu- 
tory underwriting loss $294,000. 


AGRICULTURAL Indemnity Co. of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


New Company 


This casualty company formed with a $100,000 capital 
and $15,000 surplus produced through the sale of 990 
shares of preferred stock at $115 per share, par value 
$100 each and 10,000 shares of common stock at $1.15 
per share, par value $1.00 each. This organization was 
formed in conjunction with the Agricultural Insurance 
Company of Wyoming so that full coverage automobile 
policies might be written, as it is not possible under the 
present laws of Wyoming for a domestic company to 
write full coverage policies. Plans call for this organiza- 
tion to eventually write some general liability insurance 
lor farmers. President of the company is H. J. King and 
the secretary William K. Alexander, both of whom oc- 
cupy similar positions with the Wyoming Farm Bureau 
Federation. At the company’s inception it will operate 
under contract with the Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company, Inc. of Manhattan, Kansas, under the per- 
sonal direction of Walter E. Acker, Manager. Opera- 
tions will be conducted on a six months premium plan, 
deriving the original acquisition expense from a separate 
charge to be known as a “coverage fee” made applicable 
eparately to each of the coverages selected. A license 
was granted on August 27, 1948 for this company to be- 
gin active underwriting operations. 
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AGRICULTURAL Insurance Co. of Wyoming 


Laramie, Wyoming 
New Company 


This organization was formed in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Indemnity Company of Wyoming in order 
that a full coverage automobile policy might be written, 
as the laws of Wyoming do not make it possible for a 
domestic company to write a full coverage policy. A 
license was granted August 27, 1948 for the company to 
begin active underwriting operations. It has initial re- 
sources of $100,000 in capital and $10,000 of contributed 
surplus produced through the sale of 990 shares of pre- 
ferred stock at $110 per share, par value $100 each and 
10,000 shares of common stock at $1.10 per share, par 
value $1.00 each. The plan of operation of this new 
company and its official staff is the same as that of the 
Agricultural Indemnity Company of Wyoming. It is not 
contemplated at present that the fire insurance company 
will engage in the writing of any lines of insurance other 
than automobile material damage coverages. 


ARCADIA NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Officials Indicted 


A. Sylvanus and V. C. Johnson have been indicted by 
a Federal Grand Jury in Chicago, Illinois on September 
10, 1948 for misuse of the mails. The indictment alleged 
that many of this company’s policyholders throughout 
the country were victimized by misleading and fraudu- 
lent advertising. This company conducts its business on 
an assessment mail order basis. Further details with re- 
gard to this development will be published from time 
to time as they are available. 


ARGONAUT Insurance Exchange 


San Francisco, California 
Begins Business 


This exchange was organized under the laws of 
California on June 18, 1948, it was licensed and began 
underwriting operations on August 6 with subscribed 
surplus of $200,000. Currently the exchange is writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance on a participating 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ARGONAUT INSURANCE—Continued 


basis in the State of California. All liability in excess of 
$10,000 for any one claim is reinsured up to a limit of 
$1,000,000. The exchange was formed by Argonaut 
Underwriters, Inc., who are also acting as attorney-in- 
fact. 


Official Staff 


Official staff of this latter company includes Harold 
A. Hatch as president, Charles L. Harney as vice presi- 
dent and Richard S. Morse as secretary-treasurer. The 
board of governors of the exchange consists of Fred J. 
Early, Jr., Weldon H. Emigh, Walter W. Hall, and 
Frank P. Lovett. Formerly with the Federal Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company and the Industrial Indemnity Com- 
pany, Harold A. Hatch has had approximately thirty 
years’ experience in the field of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 


BANKERS LIFE and Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Officials Indicted 


P. H. Koolish, A. K. Koolish, G. Ehrlich and John 
MacArthur were named in an indictment handed down 
by the Federal Grand Jury of Chicago, Illinois on 
September 10, 1948 for misuse of the mails. The indict- 
ment alleged that many of the policyholders of the 
Westminister Life Insurance Company (reinsured by 
the Bankers Life & Casualty Company during May, 
1947) throughout the country were victimized by mis- 
leading and fraudulent advertising. The \estminister 
Life operated on an assessement mail order basis. Ad- 
ditional details with regard to this matter will be pub- 
lished from time to time when they are available. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Financing Completed 


Gross proceeds of $4,200,000 were added to the 
capital funds of this company through the sale of 100,000 
shares of new stock at $42 per share, par value $10 
each. The new financing increased the capital stock from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 and made available an ad- 
ditional $3,200,000, less financing expenses, for surplus. 

Under this offering stockholders of record July 28 
received the right to subscribe to 1 new share for each 
3 shares held. Of the 100,000 new shares offered, 99,- 
406 or nearly 9914% were taken up by the stockholders. 
The remaining 594 shares were purchased by an invest- 
ment syndicate headed by the First Boston Corporation 
under a stand-by underwriting arrangement. 
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BOSTON MANUFACTURERS Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Official Staff Changes 


Otto F. Hauck, Secretary, and William K. Ousley, 
Field Manager, were also elected Vice Presidents of 
this company at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held September 8. 

Mr. Hauck has been with the Company for forty-one 
years and has held the position of Secretary since 1944. 
Mr. Ousley joined the Company in 1941. He has been 
District Manager of the Toledo and New York offices 
and was made Field Manager earlier this year. 

Other staff changes included the election of F. 
Winthrop Harvey, Assistant Secretary, as Assistant 
Vice President and Chief Underwriter. He continues to 
be Assistant Secretary and is directly in charge of 
underwriting activities. George A. Shattuck, Chief 
Engineer, was elected Assistant Vice President and 
Chief Engineer, and David G. Cameron was elected 
Assistant Secretary. 


CAL-FARM Insurance Company 
Berkeley, California 


New Company 


This organization, a participating stock company, 
will begin business with a capital of $200,000 and a sur- 
plus of $200,000. The capital funds will be realized 
through the sale of 10,000 shares of common stock at 
$2.00 per share, par value $1.00 each and 1,900 shares 
of preferred stock at $200 per share, par value $100 each. 
It is contemplated that there shall be a dividend of 6% 
on preferred stock and that a regular dividend on com- 
mon stock will be limited to 6%, it being further con- 
templated that any additional dividend paid on common 
stock must be paid exclusively out of investment in- 
come, it being the intention of the organizers to return to 
policyholders or to reserve that portion of the earned 
premium which might ordinarily be considered as un- 
derwriting profit available for distribution to stock- 
holders. The articles of the association of this company 
are quite broad but at the inception of its operations it 
will seek a license only for a few casualty lines, particu- 
larly full coverage automobile insurance and general 
liability coverages for farmers. Except for risks which 
may be assigned to the company under the Assigned 
Risks Plan the only risks insured will be those of indi- 
vidual members of the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Directorate of this new organization will approxi- 
mately be the same as that of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation. The president is Ray B. Winer, president 
of the California Farm Bureau Federation and the 
secretary, Harry Bryson. Active management of the 
company will be under the direction of Louis P. Wicker, 
who was at one time associated with the Travelers 
Insurance Company in Indiana and later in charge of 
claim work for the Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company of Indiana, Inc. 
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“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty | 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


~ 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 


with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


GEORGE OLMSTED, 
Chairman of Board 
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Group Service 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


A STOCK COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


« AMERICAN 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office _ 


: in One Company 





Orlando, Florida 











SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 


friends, executives and agents. 


ee ee ee ee 
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COMMERCIAL BENEFIT Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Forms Stock Company—Dissolves Mutual 


This stock accident and health company was formed 
August 31, 1948, with $150,000 capital and $197,459 sur- 
plus. In addition to its home state it has been licensed in 
Nevada and Utah. Officers are: Chairman of the board 
and secretary, J. Carl Osborne; president and treasurer, 
Gene C. Powers and executive vice president, E. J, 
Montague. On the same day this stock company was 
formed and commenced business, a benefit corporation, 
known as Commercial Benefit Insurance Company, was 
dissolved. Assignment of assets by policyholders of the 
benefit corporation provided the necessary funds for 
the capital and surplus of the new company, and these 
policyholders became the stockholders of the new com- 
pany without additional money being supplied from any 
other sources. The new company has assumed the liabil- 
ities and all outstanding accident and health policies of 
the benefit corporation. In the future this new organiza- 
tion will engage exclusively in the accident and health 
business and will act as companion company of Com- 
mercial Life Insurance Company, a stock legal reserve 
life insurance company. 


EASTERN Insurance Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed 


On August 16, 1948 the Delaware Insurance Depart- 
ment granted this company a license to write excess 
automobile casualty lines on taxicabs. It has a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $50,000. The officers are: 
President, Morris Frogel; vice president, Frank Acker- 
man; secretary, Nathan Ehrlich and treasurer, Murry 
Hurwitz. 


EMPIRE Indemnity Exchange 


Denver, Colorado 


Licensed 


This exchange was licensed on August 24, 1948 by 
the Colorado Insurance Department. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL Accident Insurance 


Company, Dollas, Texas 


Reinsured 


Effective April 20, 1948 the Commonwealth Life & 
Accident Insurance Company of St. Louis, Missouri 
reinsured the entire outstanding business of the Fidelity 
Mutual Accident Insurance Company. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Official Staff Advancements 


‘rank H. Thomas, president of the Fire Association 
Group, announced last month the advancement of 
secretary S. Blackwell Jones to vice-president and secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer Nelson B. Yoder to treas- 
Mr. Jones 
succeeded to the vice presidency left vacant by the resig- 
nation of John L. Baker who was legal counsel for the 
group while Mr. Yoder succeeded Walter Gustaveson 
retired. Secretary Peter J. Korsan has assumed the 
full responsibilities as counsel. 

Lincoln M. Michel who has for several years super- 
vised the group’s business in Philadelphia and Phila- 
delphia suburban territories has assumed added ex- 
ecutive duties. In assuming his new responsibilities Mr. 
Michel relinquished his former position being succeeded 
by Walter F. Moses who was elected assistant secretary. 
James T. Guyon has been named superintendent, Fire 
Department, embracing the duties of head underwriter 
and office manager. 


urer of the four companies of the group. 


GENERAL CASUALTY and Surety Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Begins Operation 


This organization, incorporated several years ago 
and in the process of organization since that time, 
received its license on August 9, 1948. It began busi- 
ness with a paid-in capital of $250,000 and a surplus 
of $150,000. 

The capital funds were obtained through the sale of 
10,000 shares of stock at $40 per share, par value $10 
each. The initial sale produced a capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $300,000, however, $150,000 was trans- 
ferred from surplus to capital thereby increasing the 
capital to $250,000 and decreasing surplus to $150,000. 
An additional 15,000 shares of capital stock were there- 
upon issued and delivered to a trustee, acting for and 
on behalf of the original stockholders of the company, 
and this trustee was empowered with the authority to sell 
the shares entrusted to him at a minimum of $50 per 
share with the net cash proceeds of the sale being cred- 
ited to the surplus account of the company. This pro- 
cedure was adopted to avoid a “ragged capital” that 
would change with the sale of shares until the full issue 
was sold and would indicate to the public that the com- 
pany was still in the process of being financed, a situa- 
tion which the company believed would have a disturbing 
influence both on the policyholder and the agent. This 
organization has a multiple line charter, however, it will 
confine its operations to the writing of fidelity and surety 
bonds for the present. As surplus is augmented from 
time to time additional lines will be underwritten. 

Officers of the company are: President, Frank J. 
Ungles ; vice-president and medical director, T. C. Davi- 
son ; vice-president and general counsel, W. L. Bryan; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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- FIRE INSURANCE 


he... SOCIETY LIMITED 


Norwich Cathedral 


‘NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


‘ Nerwich Union Indemnity Company 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 
bitin codon - aiid 





SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 























NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 


COMPANY 











casualty, fire 


automobile and surety 


reinsurance 


catastrophe 
excess of loss 


treaty and specific 


Specialty covers including: 
steam boiler excess 
fleets, motor cargo 


aggregate excess 


, EXCESS UNDERWRITERS inc. 


90 John St., New York 


Chicago office ¢ Insurance Exchange Bidg. 


Los Angeles office ¢ 510 South Spring St. 
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GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY—Continued 


vice-presidents, C. C. Dawes and Knox Walker ; treas- 
urer, Horace A. Hixon and secretary, J. B. Lenhardt. 
The directorate will consist of R. Andrew Garner as 
chairman, F. W. Griffin as vice chairman and 35 other 
members. 


| GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
| New York, New York 


| Passes Dividend 
| 
| Ata recent board of directors meeting action on the 
third quarterly dividend for 1948 was deferred until 
| the quarterly meeting to be held on December 14, 1948. 
| Previously the company declared a dividend of thirty 
cents per share for each of the first two quarters of 


1948. 


GILLESPIE COUNTY Reserve Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Gillespie County, Texas 
Licensed 


This new company was licensed on August 17, 1948 
to transact life, health and accident lines. The President 
is Otto Henke. 


HARDWARE Mutual Casualty Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Reduces Dividend 


The mutual has reduced its dividend from 20% to 
15% on accident, workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile liability, property damage and collision policies. 
Massachusetts automobile liability dividend remains un- 
changed at 10%. Dividends on other lines were not 
changed. 


| LUMBERMENS Mutual! Insurance Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Policyholders' Dividend Raised 


The board of directors have authorized an increase 
from 10% to 15% in dividends on all classes of business 
except lumber, auto and manufacturing special hazards 
effective December 1, 1948. The revision in dividends 
was made possible by favorable operating returns dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year. 
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MARYLAND Casualty Company 


. Baltimore, Maryland 
New Director 


Robert S. King, president of the Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio was elected a 
director of this company at a meeting of the board of 
directors held on September 10. 


MIDWEST AMERICAN Mutual Insurance 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Licensed 


This company is in reality a continuation of the Pro- 
tective Health & Accident Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
As of year end, all of the business of the Protective 
Health & Accident was reinsured in the World Insur- 
ance Company, Omaha, Nebraska, with the exception 
of the directors’ qualifying policies. The Midwest 
American Mutual Insurance Company is a change of 
name from the old articles of the Protective Health & 
Accident and is closely allied with the O’Dea Finance 
Company, Des Moines and with the American Mutual 
Insurance Association, Des Moines, an exclusive auto- 
mobile state association. 


MIDWEST Mutual Casualty Company 
Clayton, Missouri 


Licensed 


Midwest Mutual Casualty Company, was licensed 
August 31, 1948 to write miscellaneous casualty insur- 
ance. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Casualty Company 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Commences Operations 


This organization began operations on October 1 
after receipt of a license on July 1 to write accident, 
health, hospitalization, automobile liability, liability other 
than auto, workmen’s compensation, fidelity, sufety, 
plate glass, burglary, theft and automobile property 
damage. Initial resources of the company consist of 
contributed surplus of $125,000. At present operations 
will be limited to Pennsylvania and only non-assessable 
policies will be issued. The company was sponsored by 
the Swigart Associates, Inc., a well known insurance 
agency in Pennsylvania. Official staff of this organiza- 
tion will be: President, W. Emmert Swigart; vice 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


president, William E. Swigart, Jr.; secretary, John W. 
Swigart and treasurer, Fred E. Laird. The directorate 
includes S. M. Gehrett, S. M. Hess, Swirles L. Hines 
end the previously named officers. The members of the 
official staff of this company have had considerable in- 
surance experience as directors, underwriters, claim ad- 
justors, ete. 


NEW MEXICO FARM Mutual Insurance 


Company, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
New Company 


This company began business with a paid-in surplus 
of $150,000 and will write automobile insurance pri- 
marily. 
the directorate of the New Mexico Farm and Livestock 
Bureau. 
and secretary, John L. Augustine, Jr., Eldon A. Fouts, 
formerly of the Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, Inc. will act as the company’s manager. 


Its directorate is approximately the same as 


President of the company is Delmar Roberts 


We 
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OHIO VALLEY Automobile Insurance Company 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Licensed 
This organization was licensed by the State Insurance 


Department. 
$50,000 surplus. Officers of the company are 


It has a paid in capital of $100,000 and 
Francis 
H. Lang, president, Basil Magano, secretary and \\jl 
liam J. Tychausvich, treasurer. 


SOUTHWESTERN Fire and Casualty 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
General Review 


This new company, incorporated under the laws of 
Texas on July 1, received its license to transact business 
on July 8. Sponsored by T. A. Manning & Sons, Texas 
insurance managers, the company commenced operations 
with a paid in capital of $250,000 and a paid in surplus 
of $500,000, the shares, par value $10, having been 
issued at $30 each. 

Presently authorized in the State of Texas only, the 
company is empowered to write complete fire and cas 
ualty lines. All business is written at manual or tariff 
rates and standard commissions are paid agents. On 
20% 


line, reinsuring the balance under a quota share arrange- 


fire and extended coverage it retains net on each 
ment with a group of six companies. The automobile 
and casualty reinsurance is handled on an excess of loss 
basis over $5,000 /$5,000 limits. 

Officers of the company are: President, S. Foster 
Yancey; vice-president, Harold Volk; Erle 
C. Patrick ; treasurer, Charles S. Yancey. Directors in- 
clude the foregoing officers except Mr. Patrick and the 
folowing : C. P. Burton, D. A. Hulcy, Blagden Manning, 
John C. Robertson and Joe C. Thompson. 


secretary, 


4. WI ¢ 


ea 


GENERAL LIABILITY « 
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FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


* FIRE © INLAND MARINE 


PrRinity UNIVERSAL INSURANCE Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS + EDWARD T. HARRISON, President? 
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TENNESSEE FARMERS Insurance Company 


Columbia, Tenn. 
New Company 


The Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation has proposed 
formation of the Tennessee Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany, a legal reserve stock company. Plans call for 
$150,000 of initial resources ($100,000 capital, $50,000 
surplus) with the common stock held by the Farm 
Bureau Federation and the preferred stock limited to 
bureau members. There would be an eleven-man board 
of directors. 


TEXAS RESERVE Life Insurance Company 


Harlingen, Texas 
Licensed 


A new company authorized on August 9, 1948 to 
transact life, health and accident business. The capital 
is $27,250 and surplus $15,000. 


UNITED Casualty Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


To Increase Capital 


The proposed new financing to be undertaken by this 
company will result in an addition of $250,000 to its 
capital funds. Capital will be increased from $200,000 
to $300,000 and $150,000 contributed to surplus. This 
revision in capital structure will be accomplished through 
the sale of 10,000 shares of convertible, cumulative, pre- 
ferred stock at $25 per share, par value $10 each, the 
issue to have a liquidating value of $25 per share plus 
all accumulated dividends. An annual dividend of $1.40 
per year is cumulative. No additional preferred stock 
beyond the 10,000 shares now offered nor any other 
stock ranking prior to or in parity with the present 
convertible preferred stock in respect to dividends or 
liquidation, may be issued without an affirmative vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the then issued and out- 
standing preferred stock. The whole or any part of 
the preferred stock is subject to call from time to time 
at $26 per share plus any accumulated dividends upon 
thirty days notice. Each share of preferred stock may, 
at the option of the holder and at any time prior to 
redemption, be exchanged into common stock on a share 
for share basis. In the event of default in the payment 
of eight quarterly dividends the preferred stockholders 
will be entitled to elect, as a class, one less than a ma- 
jority of the entire board of directors. 
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BEST’S FIRE & CASUALTY 
AGGREGATES & AVERAGES 


gives you a thorough and complete 
knowledge of the insurance business 
—as a whole; of stock, mutual, re- 
ciprocal and Lloyds; of individual 
companies; of company groups and 
of all lines of coverage. Write for 
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MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


BREAK in the upward swing of fire losses in the 

United States recorded in August which 
marked only the second such occurrence since March, 
1944. Losses in August were estimated by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters at $49,543,000, a 
decline of 3.5% from the total of $51,359,000 recorded 
in August, 1947 and a decrease of 2.7% compared with 
July, 1948. For the first eight months of this year 
the estimated fire property damage aggregated $486,- 
978,000 or 3.4% above the total of $469,992,000 for the 
comparable period of 1947. 

For the year ended August 31, 1948 estimated fire 
losses aggregated $709,621,000 which is $16,986,000 
greater than the total of $692,635,000 for the calendar 
year 1947. A comparative table of fire losses over the 
past thirty-six months follows : 

1945 
$32,447,000 


34,470,000 
37,393,000 


was 


1946 
$40,256,000 
40,108,000 
44,706,000 


1947 
$47,990,000 
54,946,000 
51,346,000 


September ......... 
ROE ksdiws ed sade 
November 





December ......... 49,478,000 58,094,000 68,361,000 
1946 1947 1948 

ee T eee 49,808,000 57,180,000 63,010,000 
oo) ee 51,759,000 64,247,000 71,521,000 
ree 53,252,000 72,435,000 74,236,000 
er ere 52,153,000 68,029,000 63,751,000 
eee 46,094,000 56,545,000 59,256,000 
a eee 44,240,000 50,840,000 54,706,000 
NE aida crabayke een ae 40,998,000 49,357,000 50,955,000 
i tasedkceeunes 40,019,000 51,359,000 49,543,000 
ee $532,111,000  $653,156,000 $709,621,000 
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Employees, Training Program for—Alice Ryan ...........+. July 75 
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TA Te er ee ee ee eer ee Tere ree Aug. 71 
Fifteen Facts for Salesmen—Gene Flack ............000--0005 June 85 
File, We Learned to—Wendell E. Kindley .............eceees Oct. 53 
Fire Insurance in Other Lands—F. W. E Goan Aug. 27 
CI seh iavatibe conics ade naechbe daw es sakes sae eb ere ees Oct. 127 
Fire Prevention in Bus Garages and Shops—W. H. Rodda June 81 
Fire vs. Burglary Protection—John Mosler ............00.00s Oct. 59 
Fundamental Thinking—E. J. Brookhart ................+..-Aug. 41 
Group and Workmen’s Compensation—C. C. Olarke ......... July 92 
Have Women More Sense Than Men ?—LHunice Wolf ......... Oct. 41 
Home Office and Field Appointments ..............6...00008 Oct. 113 
Oe a ee By arr rer rrr eee Sept. 59 
{mprove Your Denartment Store Risk—John V. Cosgrove ..May 105 
Improve Your “Office” Risk—John N. Cosgrove ...........4. Oct. 101 
Tneome Tax Taw. New—J. 8. Seidman ............0cceeeeees June 49 
Tm-Piamt Feeding —Pasler ROG oc ccccccccccccccccccccccvcees Oct. 87 
Insurance and Credit—Orville E. Gibbs ..........0.. ce eeeed A - 22 
Insurance Pitfalls—Hugh D. Combs ............000 cee eeeeeed Au 
Insurance Sales—Realistic Approach—Raymond C. Dreher May 27 
NY II NI a 6. ds wn: 0.4.6 0.0/6 0 '0.0:669.0:0'00,0 6.0:09 6:08 Oct. 4 
Insurance Profitse—Shelby C. Davia ........cccccccccccsccces June 29 
vi 0 fay 35 
Is There a Commission Problem ?—Donald C. Bowersock ....July 27 
Joint Conference—Irving R. Zerzan .....2...eeccccccccccees May 91 
IE SE atic e de ee6biae.08 6:4-05-4 65 60 00:0.0-0.00.4000660000% Sept. 49 
Legislation in 194R—Ray CP Cichensanscasenenenaeccen een June 31 
Lighting, Planned—Charles I. Brady, Jr. ..........ccceceeees Oct. 63 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency ........ccccccccccccccccccces Oct. 66 
Moratorium, After the—E. W. Sawyer ...........cccceccecceed Aug. 19 
EE oie tRERE EC cde ewbesditees sees sesnsesidesseusae Sept. 93 
DE EI ME 05.606 66 606 6AGH 6004-0 65400600 nc cs6seeseseeny July 67 
New Horizons for Insurance Women .................+e+e0: Sept. 47 
New Income Tax Taw—J. S. Seidman ..........00cceeceecees June 49 
“New Look” for Offices—Harry B. Haggd ...........0.00eecuee Oct. 81 
New York Safety-Responsibility 1947—Victor F. Veness...... July 29 
Non- Occupational PE ““hsawatcpe ender aeee-eaceed meee 
ee asc cnet cwer nena s oat eeeewreberd 
Opportunity, A Big—Jay DeYoung ............. 
Other Lands, Fire Sneurance in—E. W. 
ee NY I i cia ca .asitv jo disiew 0004 o8-sen-neel ept. 107 
“Pius” Sales Components—Peter Bradstreet ............0+ May 113 
Professional Approach, The—Ernest L. Clark ...........004. June 33 
Prorsnects, Finding Gond—DLemia (. Rrownson ...........000/ Apr. 9 
Public Regulation—William T.. Kelley ..........0ccccceeeeees July 23 
Putting on the Squeeze—W. F. Cooper ............... ce eeees Oct. 71 
Rate Regnlation, Casnalty—James M. Cahill ...........0485 May 31 
PETE VAR OID WF. CHD bbc ticcccccecccecccvecccces July 35 
Road Ahead. The—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ...........2.0000008 May 95 
on eS rrr Oct. 101 
Ce MU TOU COU UD neces ccc cccccccscccccccceses Oct. 115 
Selling Tips from the Home Office ..............0cccecccceed Sept. 88 
Small Business Prosnect—Frank W. Dreyer .............++. May 107 
Rie oe Ok. errr June &7 
Special Agents, For—George F. Ainslie, Jr. ....... 266.02 ce eee June 51 
Sport Tnsurance—(Faerge ZX. Gand ......ccccccsscccccccecccss July 41 
State Regulation of National Rates—Robert FE. Dineen ...... Oct. 15 
i Cece ag aaieneneseeane cbse esau wtecs eee Sept. 37 
a as aaa aiden bile wie wie WAS wiewis'é sae wee Oct. 5 
Storekeeper’s Tiabilitv—A. H. Criddle .........60. cece eens June 25 
Successful Selling—Frank H. Beaoh .............0..00-000e/ Aug. 75 
nee De | Sept. 103 
Sunglass, The Virtuous—Lt. Comdr. D. Farnsicorth ......../ Aug. 30 


Tabulating Machines, Proper Application of 


—James W. Brasie...Oct. % 


Telephone Recording—C. F. Hallenborq ............0.00c000s Oct. 86 
Time for Re-Annpraisal—Walter M. Sheldon .............45- May 39 
Training Program for Employees—Alice Ryan ............0+: July 75 
Uniform Automobile Assigned Risk Plan .................. Sept. 55 
CL «cs isn ChAMEteGbeeh ce 6hs~:60006500000000004e 0 eed July 88 
Vacation Life Savers—John N. Cosgrove wh 
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What About Service ?—Paul H. Schindler t. 105 
I io ak ok anecwcsceuches veemeeneese Sept. 45 
Workmen’s Compensation, Group and—C. C. Clarke .......... July % 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


American Fidelity Fire, New York 


Associated Reciprocal, New York 


Accident & Casualty, New York 

Te SS ae Oct. 119 (Refinancing Ie Sept. 11 - ~—— Up) sanseaaseeeteye ene Sept. 111 
Agricultural Indemnity, Laramie t Life, S Atlas Assurance, London 

(New Company) .........-..++++- Oct. 119 ey nse banks weal “i « (Martin Retires) ...............++: July 97 
Agricultural Insurance, Laramie . aS Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

Se, ear Oct. 119 American Indemnity, Galveston, (Officials Indicted) .............- Oct. 120 
Agricultural Workers Mutual, Fort Worth (Correction Notice) .............Sept. 111 Bins Ridge Insurance, Shelby - 

(Non-Profit Organization) ....... June 103 American Lloyds, Austin 108 Stock Strering) eye July 97 
Allied Fire, Utica (Being Formed) ...........--++0. June Mi anne Seaton 

(25th Anniversary) . -May 42 Appleton & Cox, New York (Recapitalization Plan) ........... July 97 
American Agricultural, Indianapolis (Official Staff Changes) .......... June 103 (Refinancing Plan) .............- Sept. 111 

eee July 97 Arcadia National, Chicago (New Financing Completed) ..... Oct. 120 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond (Officials Indicted) ...... -+++--+..Ocet. 119 Boston Manufacturers Mutual, Boston 1 

(Reinsurated in Iowa) ...... -..June 103 Argonaut Insurance, San Francisco (Official Staff Changes) ........-- . 121 
American Fidelity Fire, New York (New Exchange) ievaceincene Sept. 111 Cal-Farm Insurance, Berkeley 7 

(Proposed Capital Increase)....... July 97 CURRIED TOOMEOGED occ ccccer svccece Oct. 119 RY. Oct. 121 
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Camden Fire, Camden 


(Official Staff Changes) ........... July 98 
Casualty Underwriters, St. Paul 

(Registers Additional Stock) ..Sept. 111 
Central Surety, Kansas City 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 103 
Central Trust of China, New York 

(Enters United States) .......... May 42 
County Fire, Philadelphia 

(Dissolved) Fe ukaiete a s Bukib-dre-s erase July 98 
Chicago Lloyds, Chicago 

(Liquidation Report) ............+4 Aug. 87 
Christiana General, New York 

(New PregiGemt) ....cccccsccsscccs May 42 
Chubb & Son, New York 

(To Open Pacific Branch) ........May 44 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 

(New Subsidiaries) .............. une 103 
Colonial Mutual Casuaity, Philadelphia 

DEED  séiciteresadoseweceeese Aug. 87 
Commercial Benefit, Phoenix 

(Forms Stock Company) ......... Oct. 122 
Commonwealth Life & Accident, St. Louis 

(Merger Planned) ................J ay 44 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(Domiciled in Illinois) ............/ Aug. 87 

(Mid-Year Results) ..... Sasnesnes Sept. 111 
Continental Insurance, New York 

(Mid-Year Results) ............ Sept. 112 
Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit 

(Investment Violations C harged ) Sept. 112 
Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 

(Investment Violations Charged) Sept. 112 
Eagle Fire, Newark 

(Trusteeship Ends) ............. June 104 
Eastern Insurance, Wilmington 

COMED cccowesddsnvcceseoccres Oct. 122 
Empire Indemnity, Denver .. 

DEE. 6220¢sGcrcveseresceeess Oct. 122 
Employers Mutual, Wausau 

(Increases Dividend) ............ Sept. 113 
Baropene General, London 

er May 44 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Dividend Declared) .............. July 98 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 104 

(New President and Treasurer) ..Aug. 87 
Fidelity Mutual Accident, Dallas 

DOES nevcednctnedenece coves Oct. 122 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

(Official Staff Advancements) --Oct. 123 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 

(Adds Another Line) .............Aug. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francisco 

(Recapitalization Plan) seeneenere ~~ | 98 

(New Financing) ..... hie .-Aug. 88 

(Residence Theft Endorsement) . “"Sept. 113 
Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 

(New Director) . -July 98 
General Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 

(Begins Operation) ............+- Jet. 123 
General Reinsurance, New York 

(Passes Dividend) pewsensseeceees Oct. 124 


Gillespie County Reserve, Gillespie County 
CO ee Oct. 124 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 


FOP July 99 
Government Employees, ‘Waehingtes 

(Change in Control) ..........2+..1 May 45 
Great American Group, New York 

ae, ee ere May 45 


Great Central, Peoria 
(New Stock Carrier Formed)....June 104 


(Announces Merger) ............ June 105 
Great Central Mutual, Peoria 
bg ele Sha ah arabes ap ses as May 45 


(New Stuck Carrier Formed).....June 104 
Great Western Fire, San Francisco 

nw. eer Aug. 88 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, Stev ens Point 


(Reduces Dividend) .............. Oct. 124 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
(Capital Increase) ..........-. Sept. 113 


For October, 1948 


Home Assurance, Calgary 


(4p Liquidation) .......s.ceceeee -Aug. 88 
Home Insurance, New York 

(Merger Wlans Approved) ........ May. 46 

(To Enlarged Board) .............July 99 

(Operational Revisions) .......... July 99 

(Dividend Increased) ...... Scccese July 99 

(Enlarges Board) .....ccccccccccccd Aug. 89 
Houston Life, Houston 

(LACOMBOE) ccccccccscccecccsecces Sept. 114 
Independent Mutual, East St. Louis 

(New Company) ........eesseeees June 105 
Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 

(Resigns from National Board) ..May. 47 

(New Directors) . PTT | ek 

(Rush, Deceased) ........++++-..-dune 105 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 

(Dividend Rate Increased) ...... July 100 
International Indemnity, St. Louis 

(New Organization) ............ Sept. 114 
Iowa Home Mutual, Des Moines 

(Reorgamises) ..ccccccccsccccsccce June 106 


John Marsball Insurance, Chicago 


(Revises Capital Structure) ......) lay 47 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 

(Action Against Officers) ......... May 47 

(Seeks Rehabilitation) ........... July 100 

(POtHtIeN GROGEE) cccccccececess Sept. 114 
La Sallie Fire & Marine, epee 

(New Company) ..........-. --July 100 
Latonia Insurance, Covington 

(New Company) ......-.+s.-e0+- Sept. 114 


Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool 
(100 Anniversary in U. S.) .......May 

Louisville Fire und Marine, Luuisvilie 
(Capital Reduction) ...... sedbueen Aug. 89 

Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 


OB arr ree Oct. 124 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 

(New PresiGemt) ..cccccccccecces May 48 
Managers Interinsurance, Los Angus 

(New Organisation) ..............3 48 
Manufacturers Casualty, Piiiadeipnia’ 

(Official Staff Changes) ........) 8 


Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 





(Official Staff Changes) y 48 

(Fire Lines Discontinued) . 90 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

ee errr Oct. 125 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 

(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) ....... Aug. 93 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 

(To Enter California) ............ July 100 
Midwest American Mutual, Des Moines 

RR errr Oct. 125 
Midwestern Insurance, Oklahoma City 

SEED didduesasasodsseces aed Sept. 114 
Midwest Mutual Casualty, Clayton 

TD wba ne aaadewesasedsend yet. 125 
Millers Mutual, Fort Worth 

(Correction Notice) .............Sept. 115 
Motor Club Insurance, Omaha 

CED seddéandeuseoniesesss Sept. 115 
Mutual Benefit Casualty, "Huntingdon 

(Ha COMREI). 60600ccecce secu Sept. 115 

(Commences } a gre gabeneeee Oct. 125 
Mutual Indemnity, Louisville 

(Funk Summons Officers) ........ 


Aug. 90 

(Ordered to Correct Operations) Sept. ‘116 
National Antomobile & Cas., Los Angeles 
(CPiUes AGPGRE) cccccccecss soccccceS Oey AOL 


National General Insurance, Winnipeg 


CEROUOED 00 00b:05.000 46000000008 Sept. 116 
National Insurance, Denver 
6 = ea ove SO SO 


N. J. Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 
(Dividends to Policyholders) 
N. J. Mfrs. Assn. Fire, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) . Sept. 116 
New Mexico Farm Mutual, Las Cruces 


. Sept. 116 


reer rae Sept. 116 
New Mexico Farm Mutual, Las C recs 
Ce SINS, <0 o.ns6 0004000005009 Oct. 126 


North American Casualty, New York 
SEE iandacenwassivceeseca on May 48 


Ohio Valley 


Automobile, East Liverpool 


CEAGORENE): 6.0050006008006 osaceensces Ane 
Old North State, Greenville 

(Meee GHEINE) 60ccccccvsnseccecs Aug. 92 
Oregon Automobile, Portiand | 

(Adds New Money) ..........008+ July 101 
Oregon Farm vue, Pendleton 

(HOW COMPART) cc ccocccesccsesere ug. 92 
Pacitic National Fire, San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ........... June 106 
Pan American Casualty, Houston 

(To Add New Funds) ............ July 101 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 

(100th Anniversary) ........s.6-- July 101 
Pearl Assurance, London 

Oe rn ne 107 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Casualty, Hiiindelphia 

(Announces Dividend) ..........3 May 49 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, Philadelphia 

(Announces Dividend) .......... May 49 


Preferred Accident ane, | New York 


(Official Staff Changes) .........June 107 

er rere. Aug. 92 
Professional Business Men’s, Denver 

SEED. oss c0vavewrsnsncseensenes uly 102 
Progressive Insurance, Montreal 

TRE Gentwséneenecdenasoenes Sept. 117 
Protection Mutual Fire, rhnpenpenets 

CHOOEROMINGE) ccccccsscvessceoss July 102 
Providence Washington, Providence 

(Maynard Retired) .............. July 102 
Quebee Automobile Club, Quebec City 

(New Canadian Company) rrr June 107 


Reserve Insurance, Chicago 


(Adopts Monthly Payment Plan) ..Aug. 93 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 

(See National Insurance) ........ . 91 
Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 

(Warner Deceased) ............6- May 49 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 

(Mid-Year Returns) .........seeeed Aug. 93 
Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh 

(CHORCENET TRUUITOR) 6.6 6:00:00:06000040 Aug. 94 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... June 108 
Service Casualty, New York 

(Name New Officer8) ....cccscccece Aug. 9 

(Receives New Money) .......... Sept. 117 
Service Fire, New York 

(Name New Officers) .........+20ee/ Aug. 94 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 

(To Begin Operations) ........... July 192 


Seebeeseccesouse Oct. 126 
Detroit 


(General Review) 
Standard Accident, 


i eer Sept. 117 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 

(Automobile Rates Reduced)..... July 102 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 

(Retires from Fire Field) ....... -Aug. 94 
Tennessee Farmers, Columbia 

(New Company) ......... eteseoes Oct. 127 
Texas Employers’, Dallas 

er Aug. 95 
Texas General Indemnity, Denver 

(Forms New Cas. Subsidiary)....June 108 
Texas Reserve Life, Harlingen 

0 ee Oct. 127 
Traders & Mechanics, Lowell 

(100th Anniversary) ............. June 108 


Transcontinental Insurance, New York 


(Marine Managers Appointed)....July 102 
United Casualty, Cedar Rapids 
(To Increase Capital) ..........0. Oct. 127 
United Federal Life, Austin 
(Recently Licensed) ............ Sept. 117 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Offer Made for Subsidiary’s 
ee ear rer May 49 
Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 
(See National Insurance) ........./ Aug. 91 
Wisconsin Mutual, Madison 
(Liquidation Refunds) ............ Aug. 95 
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Accident and Casualty Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ......-- 37 Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah ............. ee eee ees ; 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Harttord, CA, ccatcctsevsen 19 La Mers Studio, New Lork, N. YX. ...cccecccecccccceccccecsecees 
h Aotea Products Co., NOW XOrk, IN. Xe cccccsocccsccsccvcesoscese 69 Lauckner, inc., O. O., Hoboken, New Jersey .........cccecceces 
Aldridge Company, James Be, EE, ED o.6:0:000:0:6 00002000006 116 Leonhart and Company, Ine., Baltimore, Md. .............6-66. 
Allstate Insurance a Pere rr re ee ree 48 Lioyd-Thomas Co., The, Chicago, Tih. ......0...sccescccscccescs 
America Fore Insurance & Indemnity Group, New York, N. Y.. 40 London & Luncashire Group, The, INOW TOEE, Ns. Xe vccow 
American Appraisal Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. ...........000000 S$ Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. ...6.-..ceeeeeeenees Inside 
American Associated Insurance Companies, St. Louis, Mo. .... 10 Mackubin, Lezg & Co., Baltimore, Md. .....ccccccccccescccccecs 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. .............seeeseeeeeees 97 Manning & Sons, T. A., DAUMS, BOERS ....000000.20000000c00cce. 
American Fire and C asuaity oe ee ee 22 Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. 2.2.0. - ee eee eee ees 
American Foreign Insurance Association, New York, N.Y. .... 12 Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ill. .......... eee eee eeeeees 
American General Group, The, Houston, Texas ................ 46 Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, a cece see e eee eseeees 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. .......... 1S Marea eC; A. W., MOWED, N.D. occcvcpensccescssscciecees 
American Insurance Group, Newark, ff rors 6 Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, ia! TT TTIT ITT TTT 
American Motorists Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. ......... 24 Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada ................. 
American Re-Insurance Company, New York, eee 3 Miami ¢ a Blotel, Blam, DIOTIGR 2. scvccgeccvcssvccsecveses 
American Reserve -—_ Company, New York, N. Y. ...... 9S Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Louisville, Ky. .............. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn, .......0..eeeeeeeeee cece es 2 Mosler Safe Company, New York, N. Y. ...........seeeeeeeeee 
Anener Tasaranes Co., Providence, BK. 5. .ccccscsccccscccsecsecs 30 Moyer Agency, Inc., RK. Kirk, New Orleans, La. ................ 
Art Steel ee RU, DONE Ws Diy Me wecvscccccccesccecccesce 75 National Adjusters, Inc., New York, N. Y. ......-cscccccccccees 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York, a aa rrr er err 6 National Automobile and Casualty Ins. Co., Los Angeles, © 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Inc., New York, N. Y. EE ere ee ee 102 National Fire Group, The, Hartford, ¢ Sat it RS, RRR TREE 2 
Babaco an Systems, Ine. New ,* BEY AP OR BEERS 76 National Union and Birming ham Group, Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 32 
4 situminous Casuaity Corp., Rock Islanc ED SRR RES: 123 5 Ss = 3 
\ situminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. ...............4-. 125 ca hanseoan aa ao c = P NSSERS RIA RE SS WN 124 
; Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. .......... $5 Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., S oie Week 9 
; sed PVOGUCIE, BRC., CUPCIMMAT, CUES cccccccccecccceccccecsese 65 Norwich Union F ire Ins For wer I td. ow Yori RM oa 3 
; Central Surety and Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ......... 9 Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., LeRoy, Ohi yr geo ee eeaie 33 
Cobb and Company, James O., Durham, N. C. .............006-. 116 Pacific National Fire Ins. Co., Si: - “Fr: coe wal see 16 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N.Y. .... 82 Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Whieling, We Va plaice n wianee n 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. ........ 31. Pearl American Group, The, Ne Ww ‘ Hu 
Conover & Company, Chase, Chicago, Ill. ...............ccceees 10S Pennsylv: ani:z a Hotel, _ York, 5 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. .................. 36 Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh ‘3 a. 2 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...0..ccccccccccececs 22 Pollard, J. R. Seambsane City, Okla. 116 
Core & Bem, Saree J., HPOGRIGR, N.. Xo ccccscccscssvcccvceces 116 Preferred Fire Insur ance Co.,” Toveka Kansas 7 
Cravens, Dargan & C ‘ompany, Oklahoma City, Okla. ............ 116 Providence W: achingten Insurance re vd DP id nee, R. I 30 
Cravens, Dargan & Company, —— NRC SOO cee. conic sa 116 Provident L ife & Accident Ins. ¢ re ! ~toh a" att sees “ 
Crum and Forster, New York, Ot saclaseivartiycaesedirae-l-0-0i4r9.6<ece eaLaraeveve 27 Redmond & Sh: neal hnessy, Lt a Mon aan i ety ee eee ee 0 
—_* Company, Ltd., Montreal ON Serer rere 108... Reed & Company, Denver “Col rare sa iA ARSE a 
imling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. ..........sccccccescccccecees teed. Shaw & McNaught,’ Meee COMEMR oo. sok caucuemes . 
Dotson Company, H. S. Helena, ME ckteeesiweedceesewewsr oe lie a Sees See ne oe ay (a ~ 
edison, Ine. Thomas A., West Cyanee, MS ah oul 6 eit eres ube 62 Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. Y. ............ 61 
Imployers Ins. Co. of Alabama, The, Birmingham, Ala. ........ 93 Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New York, N. ¥ S6 
employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. Pres ee 100 mn & Com vany, Fre ank Dall as, Texas fi 2 ese 117 
Beneeen BEre. CO., TUTMOTS WANS, MAR. ..500000cccscscccsescees 78 Rising Paper Company, ‘Housatonic, ER ERE RA MAES fi 
Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y. ...........- 95 Royal- Liverpool Group, SR TE, We Sicitiahonenice ovens andns ay Cf 
: Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y. .......-.+-- 114 Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New po RRR ieee ee 59 
} Ixcess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 124 St. Louis Fire & Marine Reel Co., St. Louis, Mo. ...... "t 
Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass. ...... 116 St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn LESSER Te 3t 
Fairfield, Kilis and Grant, Ltd., Montreal, é 108 Schroeder Hotei, Milw aukee, Wis. SE eee D9 
Fidelity '& Guaranty Ins. Corp., Baltimore, BU etctcecesncnsae 50 s ht N tame cc ne a 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, BR eh a Le 20 — 1 umen & ational Group, i artford, Comm. ....... oad 38 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. ..............+405- 104 asa — ae nsurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa .............--. 121 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. 131 sorme ty insur ance Cc ompanies, New Haven. Comn. ...........- 91 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas’ 117 Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. C., New York, N.Y. ...... 5f 
Freeston, Horace R., Newark, N. J. ......ccc.cee cece ceceeseeees 116 ene tag a. Te — AVER, COMM, 200200002200 rceess oo 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., The, New oe i Ceres rire 110 tty pa sere — PE NE tise oe ennesereeence ee 
General America Companies, Seattle, W me 35 _ = empeny. ne., NE OENOD, TOME. ooo ce ccsivewewcene 116 
Gits Molding Corporation, Chicago, _ RO Renee eee 72 yee —y Sn ge aye Raggi petra a Eee: .- 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. ¥. 2222222! is maser, | tg Oe 0.5 Inec., New BME ME, 2 cee suacactsases 17 
Gray Manufacturing Co., The, Hartford, Conn. ........... 70 | een Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. ..... ees eee eee e eee eee seen ees 4 
: . : - wae 4 Summers, Joe W., San Antonio, Texas ................6.. 11 
aan tak, een iM ~~ Sey SAME «206002040000 117 Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..............--. 108 
ann Ltd., Francis M., Vancouver, Canada ...........-...-.00+ 117 ‘ i een a esas enw canes on 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., The, New York, N. Y. ..........-- 110 rs 2 sg pa aoe a "ar ee shames chiekye = 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines, Iowa ............0eeeeeeees 121 [United States c s ‘ity Co, Se ee neaaanaes jo 
Hobson, Christie & Company, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada ........ 117 United Sta ne Fi Jeli ye CG ened i, ee a ae = 
Hoey, Hlison & Frost, Ine, LSS eetneente 156 © Uillitien Insurance Company, Bt. Louis, Mo...” =e... 17 
olienden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio ..........c....cccccccceecccee 2 rs aten & Sherw a eam ae a te 6 
} Home Insurance Co., The, New York, c ; rier ere "38 Wonnouen & Hy ph et Fi a i" ston steele maaeinceite — 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 117 Wosdinaten wire & men , Ins. C "St. Loui oo ame geri se = 
Hunter, Lyon, Inc., Miami, Florida ...........-........ 0c. ceee. ee a ee ee MS. ....0<.++-+. : 
4 Indiana Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Webster Cc eo S Tenia SE, Be DD... 0000 rereeereeres ce 
Inland Agency, Columbus, Ohio ...... : White & Camby, Ti ON ys mene ty fre sree eerncaen 16 
insusance Co., of N. -> gg Pa Wilkins Co "The Coctlana ar Toe ETT CEL GEES = 
nsurance Co. State of , Philadelphia, Pa. 7iHlis Faber & C secrores ho” gig: “ios “lalallala ceca 17 
International Business Machines C ‘orp New York, N.Y. ...... 58 a ~_— a pentrstl. EE Rags = 96eenennrnsecsn eens = 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids. ae an Wolfe B Dnt 4 are = oe. Cc _ BE a Gpcaidh tbe Mnathi dase nee 117 
Jones & Proctor Bros., Ltd., ‘Toronto, Canada ............ 7 ‘Saadeeee we an & Linder, New York, N.Y... ss eeee eee eee i. a 
‘sptardlleng Ort Bega 4 <r ‘ Mh ws ercescccccvccese 4 odward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y. ............... 108 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas C pty, MEO. <2. 45 Ww rar tvs shar is, N Tork. N. ¥ ; 
i te fee. oe eee eee ) Yoodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. ¥. .......222: 108 
, a -» BFOOklyN, New YOrk ........cccccccccccoes 116 Wright Agency, Inc., The, New York, N. Y. ..............ee0ee: 116 
a ° — P P P . P P 
The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
«x» 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 18595 


w 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


+ 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


Wh 
Ww 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 


“A 
Ww 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 


A 
iw 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND a, Sas COMPANY OF CANADA 
tr 

THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
We 

COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


w 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS + KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


Home YWffice: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Onturio 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


141 Years Ago... 
back in 1807 


NORTH | 
AMERICA 
APPOINTED 
FIRST FIRE 
INSURANCE 

AGENT | 


@ On October 17, 1807, directors of The Insurance what is now known as the American Agency System 


Company of Norih America recommended “adoption ...@ vital cog in the mechanism of American free 


of suitable means for the purpose of inviting applica- 
tions for insurance against fire from every part of the 
United States.” 

This is believed to have marked the beginning of 


enterprise. 
Today ...nearly 20,000 Agents represent the North 
America Companies, whose growth has been made possi- 


ble largely by their continuous loyalty and cooperation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, (iclacleljhia 


we INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
%& PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA #& 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA #& 








